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transferrinjx  proper  names  from  one  lanjjuagc  to  anoilirr, 
involving  them  in  a  disguise  otteii  inn )cneti*able  ;  and,  above 
all,  the  dilVereiit  statement  of  the  Mosaic  numbers  in  tlic 
received  Ilelircw  text,  the  Samaritan,  the  Septnagint,  and 
Josephus;  have  created^ difficulties  nearly,  if  not  cjuiie,  inex¬ 
plicable.  Most  scholars  content  themselves  with  adopting  the 
Usseriau,  or  the  Newtonian  computation,  without  evincing 
any  pariicular  anxiety  to  discervef  a  good  reason  for  that 
system  which  they  prefer.  Others,  in  despair  of  finding  out 
truth,  content  themselves  with  a  measure  of  expediency ; 
and,  though  they  may  have. doubts,  arc  satisfied  with 
using  the  tallies  which  assisted  their  early  studies. 

Tlicse  aiul  siiivilar.  cmbarras,sincni,s  and  inu^n'rupt^qns  tp  hi«i 
historical  and  hihlical  res^^arches,^  led.Dr^  lj[fi|cs.ti>  qiii)pte 
cVT^ldniitipn^  of  tli^.  r,qcciv<;<i.  qfirbpplogip^lt  systpip^i^  He 
them  ajj^in/pctfidi  wiitjf  ftijliof  dis- 

cordweies,  h^h!.  hiponsist^ugi^s^ 

‘  Fiiiding  It  impossible  Kiexuact  from  these  systems  any  uniform  scli«;m» 
wldch  coukl.  rcndiT  Sacred  History  consistent  with  itselfc  arKi*Matb  the 
great  range  of  Profane  History  connected-  therewith,  be  endeavoured  to 
Uiice  tli^  subject  to  iu  original  sources,^  and  to  explore  the  niost  ai^pieot 
recor;ds/  chronicles,  and*  hagnients  still  extant,  and  the  earliest^  hi^tprians 
and  chVonolb^ers  ;  namely,  the  Masorete  and  Samaritan  Hebrt<iu^  texts; 
the  V atican  and  Alexandrine  Greek  version®  ;  the-  works  of  Josefihm^ 
TJieopkiltiSj  Eusrhitss^  SyneelluSi  Almlfaragiy  and’  Euty chins ;  the  Greek 
and  Ikatin  historians,  Herodotus^  Hcnofihonj  Diodorus  Siculns^  Ctesiasf 
VHstin%  &c. the.  fragments  of  Sancouiatho^  Brrasus^  and>  Manethn^  re¬ 
specting  dK‘  Piltam^ian^  CJniildcanf  and>  antiquities,  and  •  th# 

published  in  the  Asiatic  R^searAteSm 

‘.Hi^firstaUempt.  was  to  tpcamine  carefully^  the  p^jnciplcs^upon  which 
thf  rcigoipjj  iiy stems  were  built,  in,order-to  a,  solid.foundation  fqr  a 
gqnerah  system.  1-his  led  him.  into,  a  minute  investigatiqi>,aI.Ui^  e;vh. 
dene'es  for  and  against  the  longer  and  shorter  co^iputadobs.o^^tlie;  I^alriar- 
chnl  generations  fiou\  Adam  to  Abraham^  fqvnd  in  the  hfa^pret^  and 
Hebrew  texts,  in  the  Gwjt  version,  and  th« 

result  was  a  conviction  of  tlie  untrmableness  oF  thcT  shorter  computation, 
which  he ‘discovered*  to  have  been  first  fabricated'  by  the  Jnvs^  about  the 
time  of,  tlie  publication  of  the  Seder^  Olam  Rabbcr^  flwlr  greats  system*  of 
Chronology,  in  At  D.  130. 

SHis  next  attenipt  was  to  retrieve  the  genuine.  Chronology. of 
lUimy  of.  whq^q:, leading  dates  had  been  adulterated iby  bi^^early  cdU 
cqr^t  in.  order. to  make,  them ^correspond^with  the  Jewis4>|  system,,  which 
unfortunately  was  too  soon. adopted  by^ several  of  the  prloutive  Qhdi^tU.R 
writers^  And  at-length,  by^repeajed^trials^  aa>it|st.the  piass 
dates  that  pervade  his  works  at  ^ present,  he  found, 

led  to  thc^  discovery  of- his  originarsystem  ;  a  sy3teji\  .wJitfK 
flatters  himself  ii  now  established  By^a  connected  chain  of 
ay/i/A^W  argument,  shewing  the  conformity  of  the  general  outline,  with 
the  ptmcular ‘pcriqds  that  compost  ic  ia  deital*;  an^  also,  by  its  agrt^e^i 
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mcnt  with  that' of'  the  first  Christian  ChroiloIoger,'T’AfO/lAi/ttf,'  Bishop  oi 
Antioch,  in  A.  Dl  168,‘  according,  to  the  representation  of  Abulfara^ 
the  celebrated'ArmeniaD  annalist.  And  the' rectified  era’ of  theCreatioo* 
B.  C.  54'1 1,  furnished  by  both' conjointly,  forrfis  the  basis  of  the  present 
system ;  which,  if  it  be  found  just  in  its  principles,  and.  correct  in  its 
construction,  will,  he  trusts,  reconcile  Sacred  and  Profane  Chronology 
together  more  satisfactorily  than  any  that  has  been  hitherto" submitted  to 
die  inspection  of  the  learned.’  Pief.  pp.  xv — xvii. 

The  work  is  intended  to  be  comprized  in  three  volumes, 
of  which  the  first  is  now  presented  to  the  public.  It  em> 
brucc.s  three  parts ;  a  copious  Introduction,  the,  LleDicnts  of 
Tcclinical  Chronology,  and  the  Elements  of  Sacred  Geogra¬ 
phy’..  ,  .  .  . 

Tlie  Introduction  discusses,,  at  grear  length, ^  th'e  present 
state  of  ancent  chronology,  and  the  means  of  its  improvh- 
nteiit;  and  these  subjects'  fdrnisH  a  division  intb  two  sections. 
The  first  is  a'review  of  epochs,  eras,'  aend'  pcHods,*  and-  of 
die'  leading^  systotrir  of  'clironfflogy.  Urtder  the  IbrnieK  of 
tliew  artieloirij.  sytloptic  tabl«  aire  e5rhibtted’ of>  the  rfumeitjus 
and*"  vttryitig' dJrliEfti*  which  Ifiave  b'ee‘n*aSisighetl  fcf' thif’ grand 
^mchs’of  aitCterit’  histbryi,’  Tllis’jTart  rtould'  haVitf'bee^rt  much 
ihcr»?asetl’in  tlieSaKtcf  arttd  ifiterfetlhg' nattirc’ df  its  infofrtia- 
tion,-  hair* tHe’a'Uth'ht’* adhered ^ittore'clhsely  tO  th'd'  eih’nfirle’  of 
the  younger  Freddie  l^paiilteim.-  That'ad^mlnihle  , author 'lias 
enriched  the  tables'  in’  his.'C'Ai’onofogia'iSi/’cra  w’itli  the  fruits 
of  hts  various  knowledge  and  .profound'  Icafning so- that 
their  accessary,-  aS  weH<  as  direct  usefulness,  is  much-  en¬ 
hanced;  The  second  article,,  on'- the  different  system^' of  ah- 
cient  and.  modern  ‘  chronologers,  manifests -considci-able  learn-^ 
ingj  acntcness,*-  and  promptitude,-  in'  stating’and'  refuting  the 
various  b'l^otheses  ' dtsetis-sed.  'I’lVe  chronhlogidal*  syste'nvs 
thus  examined' are*,-  the-’ccrttmoh' JbNtffshi  with  the  variations 
of  cKfffctCirt'  partied  and'rabbiVamong  that  people,  the'sJ^teWi 
of  Joseph-  Justus  ScHiger,'’.'ofV.Petavius,  or  thfe' illuStriou'S 
primate  Usher,  of  aif  J.  Aiareh'am,  of  Sir  Isaac"  New'fhri,  of 
Kennedy,. of  Plajrfair,'  and  of  Jackson.  'Hie  most  an)ple'un4 
iniportant  jiart  of  this  discussion, •  is  .that  devoted  to  the 
|Newtoi>iHn<c4H'onoU)gy'; .  In  some  forinw  works,- on  Equation|| 
ott  the  doctrine  of  Fluxions,'  and‘  other  branches  of  tw 
Newtonian  jihilosophy*  and-'  maihematlcsv  >  Dn  Hales  had 
Jtewn  htms'^f  the  adiwirer, . illustrator, -aifd'defeiider'of  our 
jjreat'philosepfher :  but,' notWithstihding'hfsT^dilectionSi'  the 
inquiries  he' has  insiitnted  ■bhve'cernpelfed’hins  to  renounce 
ihe  theory  of the '  Chronology  of 'Ancient  *rongd6ms^  .Very 

p"ttblic_atiop -  of  tlmt'  celebrated  pOsihiithbOs 
udrk,  the  indefatigable  Arthui  Bedford -advahciM  some  se- 
fwus  objections  to  the  system,  and*  shewed  that' it  involved 
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an  arbitrary  and  destructive  confusion  of  indubitable  history  ; 
in  an  octavo  volume  of  Animadversions^  17*28.  Afterwards, 
the  learned  Shuckford,  in  the  prefaces  to  his  Connection  of 
Sacred  and  Profane  History^  urged  further  objections  with 
great  force  against  the  Newtonian  chronology.  We  are 
surprised  that  Dr.  H.  has  not  .noticed  the  laljonrs  of  these 
his  predecessors  in  the  same  field;  which  were,  assuredly, 
intitled  to  very  honourable  mention.  But  he 'examines  and 
shakes  the  foundations  of  this  curtailing  system,  both  physi¬ 
cal  and  historical,  in  a  concise,  but  candid,  perspicuous,  and 
forcible  manner.  We  select  an  important  instance. 

<  Newton^  to  give  collateral  support  to  his  system  from  astronomy ^  la¬ 
boured  to  confirm  his  assigned  date  of  the  expedition  by  an 

ingenious  but  fanciful  argument  derived  from  the  precession  of  the  equi¬ 
noxes.  By  an  elaborate  process,  p.  81— -90,  he  computes  the  amount  of 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  solstices  from,  the  time  of  the  Ar^ 
expedition  to  the  end  of  the  year  1689,  or  the  beginning  of 
1690,  to  have  been  36  degrees,  44  minutes  of  longitude ;  and  by  a 
subsequent  correction,  reduces  it  to  36  degrees,  29  minutes :  which, 
turned  into  time,,  at  the  rate  of  72  years  for  each  degree  of  precession, 
would  give  2647  years,  in  the  fprmer  instance,  and  2627  years  in  the 
latter.  These  years,  therefore,  counted  backwards  from  A.  D.  1690, 
give  the  date  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  B.  C.  957  ;  and  by  the 
correction,  B.  C.  937,  which  is  the  very  year  assigned. 

^  Newton^  VAui  Archimedes y  might  say,  ao^  tk  5-0;,  xa*  tov  x9<r/xov  Hiv^icnu. 
**  Give  me  footings  and  I  will  move  the  worldP  »But  here,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  he  wanted  data.  1.  His  assumption  of  the  positions  of  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  ecliptic,  in  the  middles*  of  the  constellations  of 
Aries ^  Cancer^  Chela ^  and  Capricorn^,  is  altogether  gratuitous  at  the 
time  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  ;  and  can  be  proved  to  be  false,  from 
the  correcter  date  of  it,  and  the  corrector  rate  of  precession,  one  degree 
in71i  years.  2^  The  primitive  celestial  sphere  was  certainly  ^  not  in¬ 
vented  either  by  Chiron  or  Musaus^  jointly  or  separately,  for  the  use  of 
the  Argonauts^  in  that  expedition  ;  for  it  was  invented  long  before,  by 
the  Chaldean  astronomers,  whence  it  was  adopted  by  the  Indians j  and  by 
the  Egyptians  and  Greeks.  See  the  Elements  of  Technical  Chronology. 

‘  Nor,  3.  did  its  asterisms,  as  Newton  supposes,'  relate  to  the  circum- 
Ranees  of  the  Argonauts^  their  contemporaries,  or  predecessors  but 
probably  to  the  earliest  circumstances  ot  patriarchal  history  ;  ArgOf  to 
Noah’s  ark  ;  Chiron^  to  Noah  himself,  with  his  altar  and  sacrifice^  after 
the  flood  ;  Orion  and  his  dogs,  to  Nimrody  that  mighty  hunter  the 
great  and  little  bear,  the  harcy^Scc.  to  his  game,  &c.  'And,  6.  to  crown 
ail,  Eanopusy  the  principal  star  in  the  constellation  ArgOy  is  only  37 
degrees  from  the  south  pole,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  constellation 
lies  still  -  nearer  tp  it :  the  course  of  their  voyage  lay  between  39  and  45 
*  degrees  of, north  latitude;  consequently,  ir  the  sphere  had  been  either 
constructed  by,  or  for  the  Argonauts y  the  framer -would  not  have  given 
the  name  of  the  ship  Argo  to  a  constellation  invisible  at  Pagasssy  whence 
they  set  out,  and  at  Colchisy  whither  they  came.”  pp.  33,  34. 
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Our  author’s  principal  claims  to  the  merit  of  solidly  ad¬ 
vancing  chronological  science,  and  freeing  it. from  the  heavy 
.embarrassnumts  wluch  have  so  long  pcri)lexed  it,  rest  on 
the  second  section  of  his  introduction,  which  he  intitles  /;«•• 
hrovement  of  Chronology.”'  He  begitts,  in  i:nita»ion  ‘of  the 
iinmorial  Principia  of  Newton,  with  laying  down  five  'rules 
of  clironoloeizing,  which  are  to  be  the  canotjs’of  ail  his 
investigations  and  adjustments.  ThJse  rules  are,'  1.  'I’o'ad- 
here  to  t!»e  scriptural  standard.  2.  To  begin  with  rhe  analy¬ 
tical  method,  and  end  with  the  synthetical.'  3.  Not  to'adopt 
any  date  that  shall  be  repugnant  to  any  otlier  established 
date.  4.  Never  to' frame  an  hypothesis, '  nor  to,  assign  a  con- 
h|  jectural  date,  except  in  cases  of  dovvnfight  necessity.  5.  Care- 
H  fully  and  critically  to  distingtiish  between  different  persons, 
*  in  different  ages  and  countries,  called  by  the  same  name  ;  and 
?  ■  on  the  other  hand,  to  unite  or  identify  persons  bearing  dif- 
:%  ferent  names,  in  different  authors,  or  at  diftierent  times  of 
their  lives.  ,  ' 

tf  Our  readers  will,  probably,  anticipate  the  'observation, 
t:|  that,  however  intrinsically  true  and  important  these  rules 
are,  yet,  in  the  application  of  them,  especially  of  the  first, 
third,  and  fifth,  there  will  be  great  danger  of  sometimes  ar- 
guing  in  a  circle,  and  at  other  times  o'f  falling  into  the  petitio 
principii.  The  principle  included  in  the  rule  must  be  esta¬ 
blish  eJ,  by  evidence  totally  independent  of  chronological' hy¬ 
pothesis,  or  the  whole  result  will  be  nugatory;  But,  in  many 
cases,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 'such  independent  evidence 
is  almost  insuperable.  Dr.  H.  is  not  insensible  of  these  ha¬ 
zards,  but  is  vigilant  and  careful  to  escape  them.  To  his 
remarks  on  the  principles  and  application  of  the  rules,  he 
subjoins  the  following  comiw. 

*  By  the  sober  and  skilful  application  of  these  rules,  suggested  experi* 
t  mentally,  and  matured  gradually,  in  the  course  of  these  re^arches,  both 
by  my  own  mistakes,  and  those  of  my  predecessors,  in  this^  most  abstruse 
and  difficult  investigation  ;  and  by  more  careful  ahd  critical  revision  and 
comparison  of  all  the  various  original  documents,  still  extant,'  of  ancieof 
History ^  Antiquities^  Etymology^  Mythology^  and  Astronomy  connected 
‘  rith  Chronology^  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  whole  of  ancient  chronology, 
acred  and  profane,  may^be  reduced  to  one  simple,  uniform,  and  consis- 
nt  system,  in  which  all  the  parts,  shall . .correspond  with  each  other, 
id  with  the  whole,  without  the  rmssy  repugnancies  most  justly  com- 
lained  of,*^  in  the  systems  that  have  hitherto  appeared  ;  and  the  whole 
brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  probability^  bordering  on  moral  cer^^ 
tnty,  beyond  which  it  cannot  be  raised,  *  from  the  imperfection  of  several 
f  the  leading  data  :  for  who  can  count  the  sand^of  the  sea^  and  the 
rops  of  rain^  and  the  ' days  of  the  world^^  with  absolute  certainty,  but 
'e  that  made  them  all— THE  ANCIENT  OF  DAYS/  pp;69,  70. 


jchr(Jiplogic^  is,  the  proniipient  rank  whiph  bp 

^signs  Jps^phus ;  whp^  genuine  numbers  he  ponceive$ 
higisdf  jto  baye  restored,  an4  by  a  comparison  )yith  the 
^pptuagint  ^ntl  the  other  Texts  to  have  acnieved  the  granjl 
jvorJ^  jof  appertaining  the  true  series  of  primewl  times.  The 
high  importance  and  interest  of  this  object  is  evjdpnti 
when  tve  cpiisider  that  jthe  Jemsh  historian  makes  the  piost 
^'^eipo“"^nJ  Tepe^teil''pr.ofes^^^^  oif  deriying'^  the  materials 
pjfto  h»s^,ry  frpp.  the  §cnpture,s,  th^t  h? 

thp.  veupt^tlpp  fpr.  thp.  Cfleek  Veirajppi 


borate  article. 
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« ^o  anaent  'writer,  almost,  eice^.pcrh:^5  ffoyJetMj 
\\^6se  cVaKicter  lia^  beeA  46  variously  r^resiciKed,  ^ 

gVeat  Mvish'Hiiitorian  and  Oi'rttnolo^eh  6y  some  ne  is  prai^ - -  -- 

\Vrac?ty,  by  6th^rs  censed  fbr  ftrs  fiction^ ,  Among 
his  chronology  was  in  ihe  highesk  repute  ‘ 
seems  to  have  made  it  the  basis  of  his  own 
brew  chronology  gained  ground,  his  system;  founded  6o  ttie  lon^ 
computation,  declined  in  estimation,  and  fell  into  disrepute.  Very  wW 
of  Ae  modern  Chix>noioger8,  Scaltger  excepted^  do  fall  ijustice  tb  hit 
merits  :  he  is  sometimes  foliowjed  .where  he  is  wrongs  and  blamed  where 
he  is  right. 

‘  Much,  however,  of  the  censure  that  he  has  undeservedly  inoontd# 
is  owing  to  the  carelessness  and  fraud  of  his  early  editors.  Hit 
especially,  have  been  miserably  manglM  and  perverted,  fre^nUy  by 
accident  and  fre<juently  by  design. 

*  However  difficult  hhd  hazardous  may  be  the  attempt  tO  reebtef  tM 

genuine  chronology  of  Jdsephut^  yet  it  should  not  be  deemed  dNoMti^ 
nor  impracticable.  Much  may  be.  done  by*' a  oirefal  ditcfiimoaripo  iind 
a  judicious  selection  of  the  genuine  dates  and  numbers  which  still  fdhtK 
nately.  subsist  in  the  work,  though  comparatively  few,  from  the  'ntany 
spurious  that  disgrace  and  embarrass  it.  S  shaU  theit^oi^.  ^ndeavoof;  fay 
the  ^  help  of  some  genuine  dates  and  number^  farsl  to  triice  a  conbet 
outline  of  the  Chronology  of  jdsefihus^  and  afterwards  to  confirm!  it  •  fay 
a  detail  of  the  particulars  that  fill  it  up,  and  by  their  cohfar^y  to  the 
general  outline.  .  ;  / 

•  I'hus  have  t  CndeaVoUred,  arid  I  trust  not  unsuccessfully,  to  vtndt* 
the  character  of  thi^  illustrious  historian,  prbfouiid  Antiqualy,  afidl 

consummate  Chronologfef;  'JdkelihitSj  and  to  relritV^  tht  mtegrity  of  his 
admirable  ^yvtdih,  by  khewiiig  its  cdhisistency  thrbu^hoUt#  tx>th  in  the 
whole,  and  in  the  parts*;  thertby^ fahrishing  a  iolid  mUddabbli  for  i  do* 
rabie  system  6f  Ancient  Gbronol<^^  Sacred  and  profane^  both  upon  t&d 
rectified  Era  of  the  Creation,  B;  U.  .5111,'  now  first  dudueed  from  iHt? 
writings  of  tWo  great  luminaries  of  the  Jenoish  and  i}hrirfidrt  ChurchH^ 
iosEVHus  and  Tueophilus.  ? 

^^  It  is  rather  a  curious  circumstance,  that  by  a  compensation  of  crr6r% 
taking  d*  (^.  5360j(  the  mean,  between  the  extreme  opinions, of 
B.  C.  6£^i|  arid  Rabbi  Lijimah^  it.  C!.  3616,  m  the  firn  list  of  this  In* 
tfOductiori,  ft  differs  not  much  from  the  cofreefeid  Era^  B.  0.  Sil  ],  whicb^ 
thnughHs  critlt^l  actuhUy,  front  the  hatiire  of  the  subject,  and  the  ohins- 
sion  of  the  odd  irldfiths,  w^bks,'  aftd  dayi;  df  tht  y^ars  of  tlie  geheriitionfa 
artd  reigns  bjr  which  it  wav  computed  (according  rb  the  Itniark  6t  Tkeo^ 
y<Af/a// cannot  be  stiictly  demdnsifat^^  yet  that  it  approximates  neafaf 
to  THE  THUfH  than  any  £pach  ^  tfU  Creation  luthdrm  propoS^,  tAicj 
be  asserted  witb'confidcnce.’  pp;  93-^105.  • 


;iiaitcd  fewnfs 
ijr  CMttiifas, 
i^nd  fJteo/tkihu,  di  AMath^ 
But  ^hen  the  ubottet 
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nations^of  aiitiqui^ ;  the  constitution  and  numerous  refor- 
Tnatiotis  of  the  ' Kaiendar  ;  the  doctrines  of  Cycles  and 
Epacts,' with  the  .fiirnVulaj  for  solving,  the  usual  problems, 
among  which  ive  observe  an  original  and  very  easy  analy- 
'tical  sbljUtibn of  Scaliger.’s  problem  by  Dr.  H.  himself;  the 
applicajtipn  .of.  Kclipsos  and  the  Precession  of  the  Equi- 
tioxes;. a  large  account  of  Epochs  and  Eras,  in. which  the 
J*arian,  Chronicle  is  introduced  from  Dr.  Chandler’s  edition 
of  the  iVlarbles  ;  an'  excellent  and 'satisfactory  -  disquisition 
on  the  meiiii.lcngth*of -Generations 'and  Reigns;  and  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ditfereiu  modes  of  Arithmetical  'Notation 
whi^-li  Irave 'prevailed.'^' It  would  have  made  the  Table  of 
MoTtths  ’  inofc  valuable,  to  have  annexed  the  names  of 
the  •^fcciah,'  ' Hebrew,  Syrian,  and  Arabic  months,  in  their 
proper  chafacicrs,  .as  well  as  in  the  Roman,  in  which  alone 
they,  are  expressed,  l.his  -  was  dgne  by  bpanheim,  to  the 
grcalj,^^  vantage  of  his.,  readers  and  it.  would  have  been 
easy; tor*  Dr.  .H.  .to  adopt  the  method.  .  ,  j  r 

■,  diie  ne.xt  .aiuD  concluding  jvart  of  the  present  volume  is 
intitLed,  'Elements,  of  Sacred  Geography.  The ‘-author  con¬ 
siders  tliejsite>- of  paradise,  the-  phaenomerton  and  effects  of 
the'ch'luge,  partial  deluges,  as  those  of  Ogyges^  and  Deu¬ 
calion  the -settlements  of  the 'Noachid®  and  their  posterity, 
the  varieties  of  the  human  species,  and  the  .descriptive  geo¬ 
graphy  of- Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Palestine,'  and  other  coun¬ 
tries’ con  hdc.ted  with  the  scriptural  history.,. 

In  his  opinions'  on  the  interesting,  .but.  difficult  subject, 
of  tlie  colonization  of  the  earth  by  the  descendants  of  Noah, 

Dr.  H.  scenes  to  coincide  pretty -closelyi  with  Wells.  He 
ought,  we  conceive,  to  have  taken 'some  notice  of  the  very 
different  views  of  this  subject  adopted  by  Sir  William  Jones. 

The  chapter  on  the  priniitive  language,  and  the  art  of 
writing,  might  have  received  no  small  improvement  from  a 
judicious  consideration  of  Davies’s  Celtic  Researches'. ,  The 
stations  of  the  Israelites,  in  their  wanderings  in  the  desert 
of  Arabia,  are  illustrated  carefully,  and  with  many  apposite 
quotations  from  Shaw,  'Niebuhr,  and  other  travellers.  . 

To  prove  that  the  level  of  the  Mediterraneafi  Sea  was,  in 
andient  times,  considerably  higher  than  at  present,”  Dr.  H.  f  |«liti 
adduces  an  argument,  which  more  correct  information  would,  '  At 
w'e  think,  iiuluce  him  to  withdraw,.  He  says  that,  “in  ex-  |  K 
cavating  the  ground,-^f«  r  the  improvement  of  the  fortifica-  •6c 
tions  of  Gibraltar,— petrified  human  bones' have  been  found, 
in  very  great  numbers,  either  incased  in  the  rpeks,'  or  i  w 
heaped  together  in  subterraneous  caverns.  Their  petrifac- 
tion  proves  them  to  be  of  very  ancient: date.”  p.  .344.  .  From 
the  examination  of  some  -  specimens  in  our  .possessipn  of  i  >Q 
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^  \ 

^liese  congestions  of  bones,  it  appcjars  to  ns  that  they  are 

^ot  human,  but  the. bones -of.  monkeys,  birds,  and  perhaps 
®ther  small  animals,  which  lived  on  the  snn.mits  'of  the  rock, 
%iid  whose  remains  have.  been,  washed  by  the*  rains 'into  fis- 
iures  and  cavities,  where  they  have  been  closely  compressed, 

)nd  ' cemented  together  by  calcareous  deposition  from  the 
ater  filtrated  through  the  lime-stone '  rock.-  Nor  are  these 
ones  in  the  state,  which  is  commonly,  but  improperly,  called 
etrifaction.  They  are  in  the  natural  state  of  animal  phos- 
bate  of  lime  :  and,  as  the  cause  of  ’their  dqmsition  i.s  iti 
lonstant  operationj  a  large  portion  of  the'  masses  are  in  a 
omparatively  recent  state; 

“  Diodorus  relates,  that  the  Argonauts  sailed  from  'the 
'Euxine,  np  the  Tanais  ;  and  that  after  a  short  passage  by 
dand,  they  found  rivers  which  carried  tliem  into  the  North 
•Sea,  and  thence  into  the  Ocean  ;  from  whence  they  returned, 
Sirough  the  straits  of  Hercules,  to  Telamon.”  This  story, 
3i\  H.  says,  is,  “  no  doubt,  improbable.”  p.  345.  'The  suT»- 
ject  is  highly  curious,  and  merits  the  closest  examitiation  of 
die  learned.  In  the  very  ‘ancictU  poem,  the  Argonautica 
..(attributed  to  Orpheus,  but  probably Written  about  the  time 
>6f  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,)' v-.  1057 — 1243,  there  are  vestiges 
Jof  a  navigation  up  the  Dnieper,  rather  than  the  Don  (Ta- 
^ais),  of  a  transportation  of  their  vessel,  perhaps  to  the 
SVistula,  or  to  some  river  by  which  they  arrived  at  the  Bri- 
ifish  .seas,  and  finally  returned  to  Greece  through  the  straits  of 
Hercules  and  along. the  coast  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  So  won- 
srous  a  voyage  was  a  very  probable,  or  'rather  necessary 
jtund,  of  the  enthusiastic  admiratio'n  in  which  the  Argo- 
^autic  adventurers  were  held  for  ages,  and  of  the  numerous 
•  Ikbles  which  obscured  the  tradition  of  their  narrative.  The 
•  ljuestion  is,  ^as  the  admirable  .lo.  Matthias  Gesner  has  re¬ 
marked,  (Pral.  I.  de  Navigationibus  txtru  Col.- Here.  §4.) 
ff  Sitne  plane  absurdnm  homines  aliquot  Gvaccos,  a  Phoe- 
mcibus  instructos,  per  varias  acrumnas,  ex  palude  Maeotide,- 
•dyerso  Borysthene,  translate  bumeris,  an  planstris,  cylin- 
dris,  rotis,  navi  una  am  pluribus,  pervenisse  tandem  ad 
jflumen  cujus  secundo  agmine  in  Oceanum,  qiiem  hodie  Ori- 
’  fflitalem  vocamus,  in  litora  Germanise  septentrionalia  delati 
Mnt.”  .  •' 

Commending,  as  we  sincerely  do,  the  design,  the  plan, 
I  and  the  general  execution  of  this  elaborate  work,  we  x-an- 
I  not  but  wish  that  the  style  were  more  correct,  that  the  au- 
ftfcoriiies  were  uniformly  given,  and  that  tlie  Greek  passages 
^^re  printed  more  carefully  and  with  accents.  The  app'ear- 
Jwce  of  the  book  is  handsome,  and  the  plates,  which  are  six 
^in  number,  are  well  engraved. 

i  ■,  The 
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'rjio  .second  .volume  U  to  .eontaitt  the  ’whole  b<v1y  of  SnerHl 
CIiriitt<)lo,c>y<;  and  the  third  is  to.be  siev'oited  to«il  Ute  •bratidiiJ 
of  i*o>iiitie  (.Mironology.. 
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IN.  I  itcrary  partnership  with  a  female  relative,  this  anthorl 
has  become  sufficiently  well  knpwji  to  llie  pnblic>  to| 
enable  it  to#.j)rejud^e-  with,  tolerable  confidence  Ujc  genet 
ral  qualities  of.  any  work  he  might  w’rite,  esjrecialiy  on  thef 
subject  of  education.  His  hook  will  be  opened  wkh  tlie 
expectation  of  a  very  good  share  of  valuable  instruction, 
result  of  a  long  sind  careful  exerci^  of  sound  sense  on  thfci 
Wlrtts  of  soi  iety,  on  the  experience  of  education,  and  on  a| 
great- multitude  .of  liook.s.  There  will  be  no  hope  of  con.j 
victing-tln;  author  of  enthusiasm  for  a  system,  6r  servilitjPj 
to  any  distinguished  authority.  It  will  be  expected  thatf 
good  use  will  he  made  of  tire  opinions  of  the  most'  opjio- 
.sitc  speculutists,  and  tliat  most  of  the.-  opinions  that  ,  are  ap' 
proved  will  be  supported  by  some  reference  to  ex{?erimeiits 
,ny  which  they  have  been  verified.  It  will  be  expected  that,  ; 
while. a  philt^phlc  manner  and  diction  are  avoided »  and  all 
apeculations  are  constantly  applied  to  a  practical .  purpose,] 
full  advantage  will  yet  be  taken  of  those  explanations  which 
the  laws  of  our  nature  hare  received  from  the  best  nmdern 
philosr>phcrs.  The  . reader  will  reckon  on 'finding  it  con- 
.stantly  maintained,  that  the  influence  of  facte  bus. fully  as! 
i'fficicnt  an  operation  us  instrUctimt,  by  Wordsj  in  .  fortningj 
the  human  character ;  and  ho  will  not  be  surprised  at  a  tone 
,,of  somewhat  more  positive  confidence  than  himself,  is.  happt 
enough  to  entertain,  of  the. complete  and  .necessary  success.of.] 

.  the  procAss,  when  it  uuiicy  the  proper  facts  and  the  pmpet 
,in.structIons.  As  a  nioralist,  i.t.wiil  perluips  raise  no  wondei'  H 
thi^  author  should  he  found  so  much  a  ntan  of  the  worlds  ds  tC; 
aduiit  various  convenient  com proiidscs  between  tlm  pure  prin-' 
ciplcs  of  virtue,  and  Uie  custonw  and  prejudices  of.  8ocietv;t| 
and  as  to  religion,  no  nutn  will  expect  bigmry,.or  ascetic  an<l| 
incoiuiuudious  piety, or  any  sort  of  doctriuol.thcolQgy.i.  Tberti 
Will  be  an  agreeable  and  confident  expectation  of  a  great.  va'S 
victy  of  pertiuent  ai>ecdote.s,  supplier]  from  liistswy  and  .pbser-' 

.  vatioii,  at  once  to  relieve  and  iUustfale  th«  masotfingst.  7  !•({ 
reader  will  be  prepared  to  aoaept  this  tnotW  of  .infnsm^  btid 
vivacitv  and  rastructive  >nto  tl«e  enmposWiiiniy. initcsl 

of  Urlllianctf  -of  inuginativn  ;  ,votnpmhenAye  knowled^ttiiiv 
(t'eud  of  argair'emauve  subtUty.  ^  bud  pci'spitiutty  of.htngtiayt 
jnstead  of  elec:i»i  oo.  . .  ' 
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F^evvortirs  JEssays  (Vt  Professional  Educaiion.  It 

The  first  Ks^ay,  or  chi^ter,  pcoposes' {principle*  aaii  nLnu 
•r  those  stages  of  edneutu>i)|  which,  preceduig  the  uirci't 
ainiiig  for  a  particular  protcssion,  admit  of  a  discipliue  iu 
iiany  noiivts  common  to  the  children  destined  to  all  tlic 
rofessions.  And  yol,  as  paretus'are  urged  to  fix  ut  a  very 
irly  period  the  future  profession  of  each  of  their  Sony,  they 
e  properly  recommended  to  introduce  at  an  early  stage  (»f 
lis  general  discipline  a  specific  modification  of  it,  pros> 
cctive  to  the  profession  selected.  In  advising  parents  to 
is  early  choice,  the  author  explodes,  iu  a  great  measure, 
ic  popular  notion  of  a  natural  inhei'cnt  determination  to- 
ard  some  one  pursuit  more  than  another,  commonly  call* 
d  ^peculiar  genius,*  *  impulse  of  genius,*  *  bent  of  mind,* 
natural  turn,*  &c.  In  attacking  this  notion,  he  calks  in  the 
owerfui  add  of  Johnson,  who  always  nnmifested  nn  extreme 
luipathy  ^  it.  1  hate,'*  s^d  be,  to  hear  peo|de  ask  cliil* 
rei)  wiiether  they  will  be  bishops,  or  chuicellors,  or  generals, 
r  what  profession  their  genius  leads  them  to :  do  not  they 
now,  that  a  boy  of  seven  yeans  old  has  a  genius  for  imtliiog 
ut  spinning  a  top  and  eatioiy;  apple'^pie  r”  Mr. ;  KdgewortU 
oiKl^ns  the  folly  of  waiting  in  expectation  tliat  the 
opposed  natural  genius  will  disclose  itself,' or  be  drawn 
'orth  by  some  aecident;  during  ulf  which  time  the  ge** 
neral  discipline  of  education  will  prol)ably  be  very  remiss, 
the  specinc  training  preparatory  to  professional  studies 
will  he  systematically  avoided,  and  tive  youth  is  either  grow* 
log  up  to  he  fit  for  notlung,  or  is  perhaps  determined  at  last 
hy  a  casual  event,  or  unfortunate  acquaintance,  to;  ^  very 
worst  selection  tliat  he  eould  have  made  in  the  whole  cata¬ 
logue  of  employments.  It.  is  insisted,  that'  methods  which 
'rill  generally  prove  uffectual  may  he  adopted  by  parents,  to 
give  the  child  a  preference  for  any  department  of  learning  or 
action  they  choose,  and  to  make  him  sedulous  to  acquire  the 
requisite  qualifications.  The  author  notices  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  recorded  of  persons  being  determined 
•by  :i  particular  accident  to  the  pursuits  in  which  they  after* 
nurds  excelled ;  as  Cowdey’s  passion  for  poetry  originated 
from  his  meeting  with  the  ^'airy  Quecii  in  nis  mother^  win. 
duw ;  aiul  iiir  Joshua  Reynolds's. for  painting, froto  bis  chancing 
^  open  a  hook  by  Richardson,  on  that  subject,  at  a  friend’s 
house.  Mr.  E.  observes,  that  the  ©ftect  prtmuced'hy  readii^ 
those  books  would  hot  have  lieen  lesa  if  they  had  been  laid 
?n  the  way  by  tlesign ;  and  that,  besides,  when  an  impression 
I  Is  to  be  made  by  design,  the  effect  is  not  leR  to  tlepentl  on  a 
^  single  impression,  since  by  a  judicious  managomeht  the'chihl 
tqay  subjected  tq  a  combination  and  a  serie?  of  impres* 
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The  first  Kssay,  or  chi^ter,  pcoiiones  principles  and  uhm 
Lir  those  singes  of  edncatioiii  which,  preceding  the  (iirett 
raining  for  a  particular  profession,  admit  ot  a  discipline  iu 
fiany  poiivts  common  to  the  children  dcstitied  to  aJl  tlic 
professions.  And  yol,  as  pareiius  are  urged  to  fix  at  a 
txrly  period  tire  future  profession  of  each  of  their  son«,  f hev 
re  properly  recomroeoded  to  introduce  at  an  early  stage  <»f 
lis  general  discipline  a  specific  modification  of  it,  pros- 
cctive  to  the  profession  selected.  In  advising  parents  to 
his  early  choice,  the  author  explodes,  in  a  great  measure, 
he  popular  notion  of  a  natural  inhe\*cnt  determination  to¬ 
ward  some  one  pursuit  more  than  anotbei*,  commonly 
;d  ‘peculiar  genius/  ‘  impulse  of  genius,’  ‘bent  of  mind,* 
natural  turn/  i8cc.  In  attacking  this  notion,  he  calls  in  the 
Powerful  aid  of  Johnson,  who  always  manifested  extreme 
uuipathy  tp  it.  “  I  hate,”  said  be,  “  to  hear  peoi^e  ask  cliiU 
Bren  whether  they  will  be  bishops,  or  chaaieellors>  or  generals, 
hr  what  profession  tlieir  genius  leads  them  to :  do  not  they 
Know,  that  a  boy  of  seven  years  old  has  a  genius  tor  imtliiog 
put  spinning  a  top  and  eating  apple-pie  r”  Mr.  ;Kdgcwor^ 
coiKlemns  the  fpUy  ot  watUng  in  expectation  tliat  the 
supposed  natural  genius  will  disclose  itself,  or  be  drawn 
forth  by  some  accident;  durine  which  time  the  ge¬ 
neral  discipline  of  education  will  probably  be  very  remiss, 
the  specific  training  preparatory  tp  professional  studies 
will  be  systematically  avoided,  and  tlie  youth  is  either  grow^ 


ny  whicn  they  have  been  verified.  It  will  be^expectcil  that,i 
while. a  philosophic  manner  and  diction  are  avoided,  and  ail 
speculations  are  constantly  applied  to  a  practical  purpesr^ 
full  advantage  will  yet  betaken  of  those  explanations  which 
the  laws  of  our  nature  have  received  from  the  best  nwdernj 
pliilosfiphcrs.  The  reader  will  reckon  on  finding  It  coli-| 
.stantly  inaintaJnerl,  that  the  influence  of  facte  hasTuHyas 
riRcient  operation  as  instrUctioit,  by  Words,  in  .  forming 
the  huuian  characigr ;  and  ho  will  not  be  surprised  at  a  tone 
o|  somewhat  more  positive  confidence  than  himself,  is.  hapfit 
cMiough  to  CMiertain,  of  the  cpmpleie  and  necessary  success  of 
tbeprocfws,  when  it  unites  the  proper  facts  and  the  pHopm 
jnstructlofis.  As  a  moralist,  it, will  perltcips  raise  no  wonder  H 
the  author  should  he  found  so  much  a  maa  of  the  woidd,  ds  le 
admit  vanou.s  convenient  com proituses between  tl>e  pura  prin¬ 
ciples  of  virtue,  and  Uie  customs  and  prejudices  of  society; 
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sions,  all  tending  to  the' same  .  point. '  The-manner  of  con. 
duv-ting  this  process  is  sketched  witii  a  great  deal  of  kiiow- 
ledge  and  judgement  in  these  essays.  If  the  magnitude  and 
certainty  of  the  effect  to  be  thus  produced  are- assumed  in 
terms  rather  too  little  ciualificd,  it  is  an  error  on  the  right 
.side ;  since  it  will  invigorate  the  motive  by  which  parents  and 
friends  are  to  !)e  prompted  to  design  and  perseverance,  and 
since  nothing  can  be  practically  more  mischievous,  than  the 
fancy  that  all  is  to  be  done  I)y  some  innate  predisposition 
and  adaptation,  aided'  by  fortuitous  occurrencfs.'  At  the 
.same  time,  pnr  author  does  tmt  need  to  be  reminded,  that,  as 
a  thousand  boys  of  the  same  r.ges  as  Cowley  and  Reynolds 
might  have  met' with,  and  partly  readi  the  Fairy  Queen,  and 
the  book  on  painting,  without  receiving  from  them  any 
strong  determination  to  poetry  of  painting;  so,  from  the  same 
Cause,— the  same  intrinsic  mental'  difference,-  whatever  be 
the  ultimate  principle  of  that  difference, — the  proposed  disci.’ 
pline  of  multiplied  and  successive  impressions,  passing  just 
an  equal  ’length  of  time  on  .a  thousand  youthful  minds,  will 
eventually  leave,  notwithsiaffding,  all  imaginable  varieties  in 
their  dispositions  and  qualihcations.  Nevertheless,  there' will 
.be  many  more  heroes',  or  orators,  or  engineers^  than  if  no  such 
process  had  been  employed  ;  and  these  who  fail  to  become  he¬ 
roic,  or  eloquent,  or  scientific,  -will'  yet  be  less  absolutely 
the  reverse  of  those  characters,  than  they  would  otherwise- 
have  been.  Our-  author  touches  but  briefly  on  the  iiatufe 
of  that  undeniable  original  distinction  which  constitutes  what 
is  denominated  gtnius ;  and  maintains,-  very  reasonably,  that 
whatever  might  have  been  the  nature,  the  cause,  or  the 
amount,  of,  the  inherent  original  difference  between  such 
men  as  Newton,  Milton,  and  Locke,’  and  ordinary  men,  that 
original  difference  was  probably' fer'  less,  than  the  actual  dif¬ 
ference  after  the  fldl  effect  of  impressions,  cultivation,  and 
exertion.  He  suggests  some  very  useful  •  cautions  to  parents, 
against  treating  their  children  according,  to  the  mysterious 
aad  invidious  distinction  of  ‘genius’ -and  ‘no  genius.’ 

*  A  father  who  is  persuaded  that  there  is  an  ’  immeasurable  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  natural  capacities  of  children,'  and  who  admits  all 
the  pretensions  and  all  the  prerogatives  of  genius,  will  act  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  conviction,  and,  in  the  management  and  education  of  a 
umily,  would  not  perhaps  hold  an  equal  hand  over  his-  children :  he 
would  probably  neglect  those,  whom  he  believed  to  be;  dunces,  and' 
thus  create  or  conmm  the  inferiority  that  he  presupposed  ;  those  whom 
'  be  fancied  to  be  geniuses,  he  would  on  the  contrary  exak  so  much  in 
their-  own  conceit,  that  he  would  run  the  ,  risk  of  making  them  dis- 
d^  that  patient  labour,  which  is  essential  to  the  success  and  utility  of 
the  greatest  natural  abilities.  He  may  be  led  by  his  erroneous  opinion  into 
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ft  Still  greater  danger  in  moral  education!  the  danger  of  exciting  feelings 
which  render  their  victims  at  once  odious  and  wretched.  Nointellec- 
ttiil  attainments,  nor  their  most  splendid  rewards,  wealth. and  celebrity^ 
can  compensate  for  such  misery.’  Envy  and  jealousy  may  be  easily 
j  ^cited  in  the  minds  of  children,  by  a  parent's  showing  his  opinion 
Aat  some  are  bom  withj  and  some  without,  a  genius  ;  none  are  envied 
|-  fcr  labour  or  .perseverance  ;  in  these  the  competitor  can  be  imitated,  fol- 
f  *  lowed,  and  excelled.  These  efforts  are  acknowledged  to  depend'  upon 
■  the  will  ;  and  the  wages  of  industry  are  the  same  for  all  by  whom 
tfiey  are  patiently  earned  :  but  if  childreh'who  have  less  natural  vivacity 
than  others,  are  taught  that  the  facility  and  success  of  genius  are 
tbe  privileges,  tlie  unattainable  privileges,  of  a  favoured  few,  who  are 
exempt  from  the  necessity  of  perseverance  and  labour,  this  belief  must 
induce  either  despair,  or  envy,  or  both.  The  unreasonable  manner,  in 
which  the  predestined  dunce,  is  usually  treated,  increases  his  sense  of 
injustice :  he  is  exhorted  to  labour  withoift  motive,  and  even  without 
hope  to  attain,  what  he  is  previously  assured  that  he  never  can  reach. 
Instead  of  this  cruel  and  absurd  injustice,a  perception  of  the  truth  would  in- 
4uce  parents  to  pursue  a  more  equal  and  encouraging  conduct,  and  thence. 
Afould  result  the  most  beneficial  effects  on  the  temper  and  intellectual  pro- 
ress  of  the  pupil.  If  one  child  has  a  more  accurate  or  quicker  eye  than  ano- 
ier,or  shows  more  natural  vivacity  or  strength,or  if,  in  consequence  of  this 
iperlority  of  organization,  he  etrly  exhibits  greater  powers  ot attention,nie- 
jpiory,  or  *  imagination,  let  this  be  fairly  acknowledged  to  him  and  to  his 
iompetitors,  but  without  making  use  of  the  mysterious  and  delusive  term’ 
nius,  to  denote  the  difference  of  capacity.  The  human  mind,  even  in 
ildhood,  submits  to  necessity;  therefore' it  is  ni\ich  less  dangerous  to 
tate  explicitly  the  natural  advintages  which  one  child  possesses  over  an^ 
ther,  than  to  hint  that  any  of  his  companions  are  superior  to  him,  in  ah 
ndefinable,  indescribable,  soirething,  which  he  can .  neither  see,  feel, 
or  comprehend.  But  when  a  child  hears  the  mortifying  fact,  that  any 
f  his  senses  are  defective,  that  he  wants  natural  vivacity  or  sensibility, 
id  that  consequently  he  shows  less  attention,  memory  or  imagination 
an  his  competitors,  he  should  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  hearing 
‘  #ie  whole  truth,  and  his  parents  should  encourage  him  by  the  assurance, 
L  these  deficiencies  may  be  anply  compensated  by  patient  perseverance, 
|nd  by  careful  and  judicious  edication.  .  This  plain  truth,  strongly  reite- 
'  cannot  fail  to  make  a  salatary  impression,  both  on  the  quick  and 

7  fivacious,  and  on  the  dull  and  slow :  it  will  prevent  these  from  becoming 
•  ^le,  those  from  remaining  inactive’.  The  sophistical  mathematician  proves 
^  frat  with  but  twenty  paces  advantage  of  the  swift  footed  Achilles,  the  tor¬ 
toise  can  never^  be  overtaken,  even  by  twenty  times  its  Own  speed ;  but 
:  ♦ithout  wurring  to  paradoxical  ingenuity  in  support  of  this  argument, 
?  W^n  comrnon  sense  and  observation  will  show,  that  whoever  goes  on 
^  JiiformJy  improving/  even,  at  the  slowest  rate,  must  in  time  excel  those 
wat  ^remain  stationary,  let  ttheir  positive  acquirements  be  what  they 
P*  n  1  •' 

Refects  and  the  cultivation  of  memory  are  shortly  no- 
|ced;  and  it  is  maintained,  that  any  memory  may  be  so  dis- 
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sions,  all  tending  to  the'same  point.*  The  manner  of  con. 
dui-ting  this  process  is  sketched  with  a  great  deal  of  know^ 
ledge  and  judgement  in  these  essays.  U  the  magnitude  and 
certainty  of  the  effect  to  be  thus  produced  are* assumed  in 
terms  rather  too  little  'qualified,  it  is  an  error  on  the  right 
side  ;  since  it  will  invigorate  the  motive  by  which  parents  and 
friends  are  to  i)e  prompted  to  design  arul  perseverance,  and 
since  nothing  can  be  j)rHCticall3"  more  mischievous,  than  the 
fancy  that  all  is  to  be  done  by  some  innate  predisposition 
and  adaptation,  aided  by  fortuitous  occurrenc-s.  At  the 
same  time,  our  author  does  not  need  to  be  reminded,  that,  as 
a  thousand  bo^’s  of  the  same  r.ges  as  Cowley  and  Reynolds 
iniglit  have  met* with,  and  jiartly  read^  the  P'airy  Q,uee!i,  and 
the  book  on  painting,  without  receiving  from  them  any 
strong  determination  to  poetry  or  painting;  so,  from  the  same 
Cause,— the  same  irilrinsic  mental  difference,-  whatever  be 
the  ultimate  principle  of  that  difference, — the  proposed  disci, 
pline  of  multiplied  and  successive  impressions,  passing  just 
an  equal  length  of  time  on  .a  ihousatxl  youthful  minds,  will 
eventually  leave,  notwithsiaiTding,  all  imaginable  varieties  in 
their  dispositions  and  qualifications.  Nevertheless,  there*  will 
be  many  more  heroes',  or  orators,  or  engineers,  than  if  no  such 
process  had  been  employed  ;  and  those  who  fail  to  become  he¬ 
roic,  or  eloquent,  or  scientific,  vvill  yet  be  less  absolutely 
the  reverse  of  those  characters,  thau  they  would  otherwise 
have  been.  Our  author  touches  but  briefly  on  the  natufe 
of  that  undeniable  original  distinction  which  constitutes  what 
IS  denominated  and  maintains,  very  reasonably,  that 

whatever  might  have  been  the  nature,  the  cause,  or  the 
amount,  of.  the  inherent  original  difference  between  such 
men  as  Newton,  Milton,  and  Locke,^  and  ordinary  men,  that 
original  difference  was  probably'* far*  less,  than  the  actual  dif¬ 
ference  after  the  flill  effect  of  impressions,  cultivation,  and 
exertion.  He  suggests  some  very  useful  •  cautions  to  parents, 
against  treating  their  children  according,  to  the  mysterious 
aid  invidious  distinction  of  ^  genius’ and  ^  no  genius.’ 

*  A  father  who  is  persuaded  that  there  is  an  *  immeasurable  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  natural  capacities  of  children;  and  who  admits  all 
the  pretensions  and  all  the  prerogatives  of  genius,  will  act  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  conviction,  and,  in  the  management  and  education  of  a 
uunily,  would  not  perhaps  hold  an  equal  hand  over  his*  children :  he 
would  probably  neglect  those,  whom  he  believed  to  be  dunces,  and 
thus  create  or  connnn  the  inferiority  that  he  presupposed  ;  those  whom 
be  fancied  to  be  geniuses,  he  would  on  the  contrary  exah  so  much  in 
their*  own  conceit,  that  he  would  run  the  .  risk  of.  making  them  dis¬ 
dain  that  patient  labour,  which  is  essential  to  the  success  and  utility  of 
the  greatest  natural  abilities.  He  may  be  led  by  hiS  erroneous  opinion  into 
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^  i  still  greater  danger  in  moral  education,  the  danger  of  exciting  filings 
which  render  their  victims  at  once  odious  and  wretched.  No  intellec- 
4al  attainments,  nor  their  most  splendid  rewards,  wealth  ,  and  celebrity, 
compensate  for  such  misery.  Envy  and  jealousy  may  be  easily 
'  excited  in  the  minds  of  children,  by  a  parent's  showing  his  opinion 
Aat  some  are  bom  with/  and  some  without,  a  genius  ;  none  are  envied 
labour  or  .perseverance  ;  in  these  the  competitor  can  be  imiuted,  fol- 
'  lowed,  and  excelled.  These  efforts  are  acknowledged  to  depend’ upon 
the  will  ;  and  the  wages  of  industry  are  the  same  for  all  by  whom 
lliey  are  patiently  earned  :  but  if  children'who  have  less  natural  vivacity 
rl  than  others,  are  taught  that  the  facility  and  success  of  genius  are 

idle  privileges,  tlie  unattainable  privileges,  of  a  favoured  few,  who  are 
exempt  from  the  necessity  of  perseverance  and  labour,  this  belief  must 
itduce  either  despair,  or  envy,  or  both.  The  unreasonable  manner,  in 
^hich  the  predestined  dunce,  is  usually  treated,  increases  his  sense  of 
injustice ;  he  is  exhorted  to  labour  withoift  motive,  and  even  without 
fcope  to  attain,  what  he  is  previously  assured  that  he  never  can  reach, 
t  stead  of  this  cruel  and  absurd  injustice, a  perception  of  the  truth  would  in- 
mce  parents  to  pursue  a  more  e^ual  and  encouraging  conduct,  and  thence 
^ou!d  result  the  most  beneficial  effects  on  the  temper  and  intellectual  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  pupil.  If  one  child  lias  a  more  accurate  or  quicker  eye  than  ano- 
^  Aer, or  shows  more  natural  vivacity  or  strength, or  if,  in  consequence  of  this 
I  Superiority  of  organizapon,  he  ca*ly  exhibits  greater  powers  ot  attentIon,nie- 
;  wory,  or  imagination,  let  this  be  fairly  acknowledged  to  him  and  to  his 
Sompetitors,  but  without  making  use  of  the  mysterious  and  delusive  temi' 
S^”*us,  to  denote  the  difference  of  capacity.  The  human  mind,  even  in 
Akildhood,  submits  to  necessity;  therefore  it  is  nitich  less  dangerous  to 
Aate  explicitly  the  natural  advintages  which  one  child  possesses  over  an^ 
S^ker,  than  to  hint  that  any  of  his  companions  are  superior  to  him,  in  an 
jAndefinable,  indescribable,  something,  which  he  can  .  neither  see,  feel, 
^Bor  comprehend.  But  when  a  child  hears  the  mortifying  fact,  that  any 
ijHf  his  senses  are  defective,  that  he  wants  natural  vivacity  or  sensibility, 
^Bnd  that  consequently  he  shous  less  attention,  memory  or  imagination 
tfian  his  competitors,  he  should  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  hearing 
I  the  whole  truth,  and  his  parents  should  encourage  him  by  the  assurance, 

:  •^at  these  deficiencies  may  be  anply  compensated  by  patient  perseverance, 
|nd  by  careful  and  judicious  education.  .  This  plain  truth,  strongly  reite- 
'  fated,  cannot  fail  to  make  a  sabtary  impression,  both  on  the  quick  and 
fr/jfrvacious,  and  on  the  dull  and  slow :  it  will  prevent  these  from  becoming 

remaining  inactive.  The  sophistical  mathematician  proves 
\  with  but  twenty  paces  advantage  of  the  swift  footed  Achilles,  the  tor- 
®ise  can  never^  be  overtaken,  even  by  twenty  times  its  Own  speed ;  but 
■  wurring  to  paradoxical  ingenuity  in  support  of  this  argument, 

I  w^n  common  sense  and  observation  will  show,  that  whoever  goes  on 
t  y  ^fo™Jy  improving;  even,  at  the  slowest  rate,  must  in  time  excel  those 
^remain  stationary,  let « their  positive  acquirements  be  what  they 
g  p.  9.  ^  i .. 

1  J  Refects  and  the  cullivation  of  memory  are  shortly  no- 
1  it  is  maintained,  that  any  memory  may  be  so  dis- 
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«if»lhYeci„  a»  to*  lie  quite  oompetfent  tb  Ae'  most  importaiwl 
iMiitters'of  htisiness  and' sclencb.  *I\i  proof  bf  Ais,  and' as  a| 
lesson-  oiv  tlie  best  modte'  of.  cultivation,,  tlii'e  example  of  Le  i 
Kage,  the  philosopher  of  Geneva,  i's  introdiioed',  and'  would  j 
have  been  very  instructive  if.  bis  method  of  retaining  his  know,  i 
ledge  by  connecting  it'  with'  a  set  of  general  principles,  (a 
sort,  of  corks  to  keep,  it  in  buoyancy)  had' been -more  precise, 
ly  explained-  hy>  means  of  two’  or  three  - exemplifications,^ 
'Inhere  are  seme  very*  useful*  observations  onf  thq  several  re.j 
lotions  of  ideas  wliieh-  are'  die  instruments*  of  recollection ’,1 
amrcsemblance^  contrariety,  contiguity,  and  cause  and'efFect;| 
it?  is  strongly  and' justly  insistedi  diat  die  memory  which  ope*| 
rates  most  by  means' of' the*  last  of.  these  rrfations  is  by  far| 
Ae  most*  useful’,  and  Aerefbre  that  the  best  modb  of  cuUi<^ 
vating'  if  is  a  severe  attention  to  this  relation.- 

Mi*.  E.  censures,  but  not  in  illiuerai  language,-  the  sys¬ 
tem.  which.prevails  in  our.  public,  schools,,  and.  our  colleges, ^ 
ill.  which,  so  disproportionate  a-  measure  of  time  is*  devxned 
to.  classical-  studies,,  and- in-  the  former  of  which-  the*  course 
ofi  iusti'ivctionr  is  the  same  forall' tbe'yoath^,  though 'they- are 
intended;  for  alb  the  difteront*^  prolession*.  He-  advises*  not 
t5D!  force  any*  violent  reforms-  on-  these  ancient  institutions? 
iMit  to-'  induce-  their  gradual  and-  voluntary  amelioitttionj  or, 
if' that  be  posaylile,  to  supeTannuate*  them',  by/meansofnew 
itiough  smaller  seminaries,,  in  whi<K  a*  much' greater' share' 
of' attention  shall  be  given  to  science,,  to  studies,  of  direct' 
mcral' and' political  utility,  and t to  tHe  peculiar  preparation 
for.  professions..  He  adverts  to  the  system -of  education  adop¬ 


ted,  by.  the  Jbsuits,.  and.  the  plans.devised>  by>  Frederic  *  the 
Qnnu;!  a&  he  is.  here  designated >;  nnd'  reviews  et  seme  length 


the successien  of>magnificeat  scltetnua-^projected by thetBrench 
||l(iloMi|iftcrs<  before -tand*  in 'the  ronrse  of* -the  rewibition. 
,'foxne  uf‘thote .schemes  wpre'pittetically.' attemptedlawd' tt^* 
foiletlf  partly  from  berng-  on  too-vast^a' scalh^  aitd-bcgimnog 
with  tom  Ingh'  a  species  oftinstrtrLiiQrr,  awd'  partly  flro'm  that 
state  of  national  tumult  which  withdrew '  both  the*  attention' 
and  the  pcciiuiary  support,  indispensable  to.  these  great  un* 
dertaWings.  At  Icngiii,  a  i^'tyrof.'phUbsojdiers  .obtainetl  the, 
complete  establishiuent.*  of.  a.  more.lliuitod,^  biit,ia4'far.3S 
It,  eiueuds^juost  elective  ioiititutioe, .under  tlw-dcoondnatioa 
oii  Poly  lechniqueu  In  •  the  *  general*  duurse  :of  •  eduen** 

tMMT  itt.-Fxaiiee^'.  itoweft-er,-  om'Vauahor '  obsarvesf- chuMioel  It**' 
Jeratnre  iias  of  late  y'ears  been  regarded  with  such-indiffet* 
dice  or  contempt,  as  to.  have  threatened  a  depravation -of 
taste  and'xif  language  ;  the  studies  of '^tlie  you tli  ha^’ing  been 
dh'pi'tcd^.with'  inconiparablyMhe  most  emulation  and- ardour, 
to  the  branches  of  knowledge  related  or  capable  of  bein^ 


of*  ■  the  r&xvilutioii. 
of- those  -schemm  wjore’pitwticallyv  attempted!  awd' they- 

partly  from  being-' on  u.,  _ 1 ^ 

ow  Irigh'  a  species  afinstrm,tiotr,  aT«d'  partly  from  that 
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ulioil.  to  the  art,  of  war.  .  lie  relates  how  Uie  nie.ii 
once  rose  to  the  highest  importance  at  the  ,,ver;V  peruMl, 
which  it  tnight  liave  been  previously  imag^ined  Uuey, must 
ve  sunk  into  utter  obscurity,  the  hour  of  reyolatiunarjf 
nlvnce- and  terror. ,  ‘  .i* 

‘  Thi»,  neglect  of  all  in$trycti(u^, would  probably' hawL  comimitd  looqpnv 
d  would,  have  tin^wa,  the >  nation  back,  into  burbariontw- h  it  hodi  WA. 
cn  counteracted  by,  eWraordinary  niotivoA^fur;  e.suruom;:  niotiyoo.orr^ 

•d  partly,  by  tin:  nt^essUios,,  and  partly,  by,  the..enthutiit$nH.of.tbtt.  rc«< 
ilution..  .TitC;  ignoraiw  of  UtO;  ruhre,  and  the;  of*- the;  pooptc^. 

on,  threw,  every,  tiling  into  confusion,;,  but  the  rulers,.toil>i)eacrTo,thuir 
)wer,  and  indeed  their  lives,,  were  ohligedtto- have,  rcGuturw.  to  men;  of 
i<^cc..  Chensjstry  wa^-first/K//:  i*  Ktqf'Uilim'.  Kobospiorre  suspected^ 

•.  pretended,  to.  suspect,, that  tlw  brandius  for  the.  .army,  had.  boen,  p<ii« 
ii!cd,  i%  cpmtnitreB  of  cliemists^  was  summoned;:- thef  - amilysed  the 
andies,  and  cpnwncvd  the-  puUic-that  nottrcHchery-had-heen'iiracttsed^. 
'iu.'ir  utility*,  ami .  abpve;  nU.  tilieir,  itrntness .  om  thisoocoasiont,  suddcnipi 
used.tlieir,  politifi4.crodit,.and  they  were*  soon.cttHedr.upon-fuR  moreini* 
prtant.  sewc.es..  Tl)m.  aimirs .  of,  Kranoo'  were;  at  tlt»t  .tinic^in .  .want:  bath; 
f,  gunpowder,  and,  arms-  There,  twaa  an  iit^ieriaw.  nctcstii^  iob  suvem* 
^•n  njilliop  p^jHiyls^of.  gunpowder*  and  no.fmeign  saJtpcMo;  to,  be  had;!* 
in  order  w.'ts  sciH.to.tlie;cjicmUfS^':.-ont?,oftheni  hiiditbe  boldneoetoantwoii 
'  Five  days  after  the  saltpetre  shall  befetraetpd  from  the  earth  .in  which  it  is 
ontained;  it  shall  charge  your  cannons.”  This  Boast  was.  uilffllcd,:  and 
I  twei^*  hours  gunpowder  was  made  ready  for  use.  Arms  for  900,000 
sen  were  wanting  ;  brass  and  steel  could'  not  be  prociared'  ffom  fpreigtt 
nuntiicsi;..tlie  art>ofe  manufacturing  steel  was  knosim-to  lew  except  chc- 
|iUts,,  andlthey  wore-  again  employed  to  direct  thc^  manufacturers,  aiKl 
K^e.agdh  succeinifuU  Thch.-credit-wasnow-etitabiished  witll,the  people^ 
Ad,.,(d  epursq,  tho.y,s<u^'d.aigt«ot  share,  of  political  potvut,'  p,.  30.'. 

Our>  author's- scheme -for  the-,  •  formation  •  of  ‘  ait.  improved 
irden- of-elcoiontary'- and'  superior- schoolsi  in  this- country, 
iSi  laid)  down- with-  much)  good' sense,  ami  without  vtsioiipry 
mtravagairce,  particularly'  ivithout  tho'  extravagance  of-*  eiO' 
pecting-any'assistancc'froto* the- legislature.  He  woulU'cfeatc 
utd-  sup|)uri  them  simply-  by  tile  conviction,-  in  the*  minds 
ul -parents  iu. each- town  and* village,  ofi'tlife; rts6'fulness  and 
ovau  imttesdty  ofsnoh*  a  niodetof*  instnictiflM  as  he  advises-; 
k  mode  wlucli/ sliuuldi  include,  without  any- osteiitatiou-,  ais 
atteutiuu  tt)  more*,  branches  of  knuwled^  *  than  are  usually 

Biddn  scIkmIs,  ‘Oiy  ifdt- were  desiralrle-thereV  slroulil 
■  exifredmnt*  more- formal,  fof-promoiingsitch  scho«il<, 
ner-clyt'the,  vv-ish*  of*)>are»ts  to-olitain  such-instruction, - 
otunMuida-tbere  should  -be  an*  association  of.gcirtlemetr 
idoii  to  patronize  their  formatton-'in-ariy' -  jiart 'of  the 
y.tfti  th»jfr  eWhiWqjKi  thoHT -iBHeaftc^  ttiadl  aid. 

^j^ameiouerpowMif  to»  ccc<^-.  cowipetent'  sowrif. 
r  i^th^  c«>ttcnr>an^tv«U-^ofta<  telenhle^  pf^sortwn'- o# 
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the  narcntsj  in  any  place,  to  have  their  children  instructed  f  I 
in  tlicT  rational  niann<‘r  proposed.  P 

*  The  increased  for  gwd  instruction  and.  good  masters  will 

piwucc  botli,  without  the  interfetf nee  of  government,  s or  the  patronagt|i! 
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of  the  great.  As  soon  .is  the  public  is  convinced,  ^t certain  alterations! 
would  be  useful,  and  are  feasible,  parents  will  wish  that  ^eK  were  put  f^y^m 
in  practice  ;  and  as  soon  as  that  wish  is  generally,  or  even  -  partially  ex-  f  flthe 
pressc'd,  it  will  become  the  interest  of  many  to .  establish,  new  seminaries, 
or  reform  the  old.  The  first  impulse  therefore  must  ,  be  given  to  theflJlj},^ 
minds  of  parents  ;  and  they  must  in  the  first  place- convinced,  of,  the 
folly  of  treating  children  as  mere  playthings,  as  mere  creatures  to.be!  ^poir 
fondled,  humoured,  and  spoiled  till  they  are  eight  or  nine  years 
and  then  to  be  hurried  away  to  schools,  when  the  bad  habits,  moral  and  fj  “^port 
intellectual,  which  they  have  by  that  time  acquired,  begin  to  be  too  S 
troublesome  at  home  ;  when  friends  and  acquaintance  begin  to  be  alarmed  m-M  ^ 

by  the  growth  and  ignorance  of  the  boys,  by  the  vicious  pronunciation  K*’*'*^ 
and  vulgar  language,  which  they  have  learned  from  servants,  by. 
bursts  of  passion,  the  fits  of  obstinacy,  habits  of  idleness,’  or  love  off|&Tiii 
mischief,  which  break'  out  in  consequence  of  parental  neglect,  or  cruel  f  |S)Ui 
indulgence.  .  The  careful  mother  -says,  **  upon  my  word  it  is  shameful,  ifjS he 
to  let  these  children  grow  up  in  this  way;  it  is  quite  time  to  think  of-|9the 
sending  them  to  school,  .icd  give  them  some  education.”'  p.  37.  |jHshi 

Tltc  second  Essay  is  on  Clerical  Education.  Considering  Ifllliei 
the  expensiveness  of  a  residence  at  college,  and  the  veryMpol 
inadequate  salaries  of  curates,  the-  author  dissuades  parents  jjWani 
who  have  not  h  coimeNions  as  may  assist  their  son’s  sue- (In 
cess  in  the  church,  from,  choosing -this  profession  for  hini;'9hil 
unless  they  have  forr.uue  sufRcientto  contribute  to  his  sup-  tSani 
port  for  perhaps  nmny_  years  after  his  entrance  on  it,  or  he  |B  tci 
has  already  acquired  a  very  strong' determination  of  mind  |jiJlii 
towards  it,  accompanied  by  such  proofs  of  application  and  fa  an 
unusual  talent  as  may  warraiu  a  presumption  that  he  will  vre; 
make  bis  way .  ihrough  all  difhculties  by  the  force  of  con-  Snu 
spicuous  merit.  By  making  his  way,  is  meant,  of  course,  his  ■  pi 
attaining  the  emoluments  and  honours  of  tlie  church  ;  and  .fl  liv 
it  is  obvious  i^nqpg^^  that  a  young  man  wdio  has  no  meansof  M  inj 
doing  this  but  his  personal  .qualities  and  conduct,  has :  little  .  Ifo 
ground  for  such  a  presumption,  when  it  is  considered  how*  ^Iho 
'much  the  dispusal  of  the  ecclesiastical. good  things  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  parliamentary  interest,  and  the  favour  of  persons 
of  rank.  I'lie  parliamentary  interest  confessedly- so  powerful 
in  making  dignitaries  and  rich; incumbents,  our  author  de¬ 
cides  to  he  partly  beneficial  and  partly  injurious  to  the  church 
and  to  national  morality. 

.  *  That  which  is  exerted  by  rich  commoners  or  'nobl^familtes,  to  obtain 
.  Itvbgs  for  men  of  learning  and  virtue,'  who  have  been  tutors  to  their 
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reo,  is  highly  advantageous  {  it  issures  good  education  to  our  young 
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[nobility,  and  it  en  coura|jes  men  of  learning  and. talents,  in  the  middle  or . 
lower  orders  of  life,  to  instruct  themselves,  and  become  fit  for  such  em¬ 
ployments,  and  worthy  of  such  rewards.  Parliamentary  interest,  in¬ 
fluencing  the  distribution  of  clerical  honours  and  emoluments,  is  also 
beneficial,  as  it  tempts  parents  of  good  families  and  fortunes  to  educate 
younger  sons  for  the  Church ;  they  give,  as  it  were,  a  family  pledge  for 
ithe  good  conduct  of  their  children,  who  at  the  same  time  may,by  their  * 
manners  and  rank,  raise  the  whole  profession  in  the  esteem  and  respect  of 
the  public.  Church  benefices  may  thus  be  considered  as  a  fund  for  the . 
iprovision  of  the  younger  sons  of  our  gentry  and  nobles;  and,  in  this  > 
[point  of  view,  it  cannot  surely  be  a  matter  of  complaint  to  any  of  the 
'higher  and  middle  classes  of  the  community,  tliat  the  clergy  enjoy  a  large 
portion  of  the  riches  of  the  state.’— p.  59* 

No  rinidcr,  it  is  presumed,  can  permit  himself  for  one  mo- 
^incnt  to  doubt,  whether  all  these  arrangements  can  fail  to 
ikcep  in  view,  as  their  grand  object,  the  promotion  of  pri- 
*iiiitiv«  Christianity  among  the  people,  or  to  prove  the  best 
lossilile  means  of  teaching  and  exemplifying  it  ;  whether 
he  men  from  the  inferior  classes,  thus  seeking  and  attaining 
the  preferments  of  the  church  through  the  metUum  of  tutor¬ 
ships  in  noble/  families,  be  secure  against  all  possibility  of  ' 
hecoimng  sycophants  in  tlie  course  of  their  progress,'  and 
political  tools  at  its  conclusion  ;  or  whether  zealous  piety, . 
and  a  dereliction  of  the  spirit  and  fashions  of  the  wcfrld,  be 
tlie  ntecssary  inheritance  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  no¬ 
bility  and  gentry.  On  these  points  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
and  therefore  it  is  clear  that  thus  far  the  parliamentary  in¬ 
terest  in  question  is  highly  beneticial  to  the  Christian  cause.  ' 
but  the  subject  has  a  dark  side  as  well  as  a  bright  oue ; 

I  and  every  reader  will  be  at  once  grieved  and  -astonished  on 
reading  the  next  paragraph,  in  which  our  author  says,  in  so 
many  words,  ‘  But  parliamentary  interest  is  not  always  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  manner;  it  is  sometimes  exerted  to  obtain 
livings  for  the  mean  banger-on  of  .one  Lord,  or  the  drink¬ 
ing,  or  the  pri)fligate  companion  of  another.’  These  are  li¬ 
teratim  the  words,  as  they  stand  in  tlie  book  before  us  ;  but 
f  how  is  it  possible  they  can  he  true  ?  How  is  it  possible  that 
s  any  bishop  will  sufter  such  a  man  to  declare  before  him 
that  he  is  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  enter  the  sacred  Tunc- 
tion Or,  if  it  is  after  his  entrance  into  the  church  that  he. 
becomes  such  a  character,  how  is  it  possible  an  institution 
Iraiiie^  purely  in  aid  of  Christianity  should  fail  to  have  the 
most  peremptory  regulations,  not  only  for  interdicting  such 
a  mail  from  preft*tment  to  laiger  eiholuments  and  more  ex¬ 
tensive  cure  of  souls,  but  fur  expellihg  him  from  the  ministry 
altogether  ?  '  ' 

It  parents  have  resolved  to  devote  a  son  to'  the  church,  a 
voL.  VI.  ' C 
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judicious  cducaticMi  will,  according  to  tlie  essiiyist,  infalli.* 
Idy  make  him  a  person  to  do  honour  to  tlie  sacretl  voca¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  determine  tlie  right  niethotl  (d’  educiition 
lor  this  specific  purpose,  our  author  delineates  at  length  the 
ref|uircd  character,  in  the  sjncessive  official  stages  of  curate, 
rector,  and  prelate.  Ho  informs  us.  that  ‘  a  good  curate  is 
not  the  man  who  boasts  of  lieing,  the  .boon  companion  of 
the  jolly  squire,  who  is  seen  following  him  and  his  hounds  at 
full  err,  U’aping  five  harretl  gates,  the  admiration  of  the  hal¬ 
looing  heroes  of  the  cliacc,  or,  floundering  in  the  mud,  their 
sport  and  derision  :  lie  is  not  the  uian  set  officially  at  the 
foot  of  his  patron’s  table,  “  to  smack  his  wine,  and  rule 
his  roust h.^  nt;i;ln\r  drinks  nor  swears  :  he  scorns  to  he- 
cdnic  tin.!  hurtoon,  and  never  can  become  the  butt,  of  the 
eompany.  Indeed,  he.  does  not  feel  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  he  contiiuialiy  in  company’.  The  character  which  our 
ynthor  projioscs  to  create,  is  c.stremely  amiable  in  all  the. 
situations  and  offices  in  which  it  is  represented.  The  rea¬ 
der  will  Ik!  prepared  not  to  e.vpcct  any  very  strong  .em¬ 
phasis  to  be  lai<l  on  religion,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  ; 
lie  may  Ajppiy  tliat  desideratum,  from  his  own  mind,  to  h 
sketch"  of  excaiplary  jirudence,  di.gnity,  kindness  to  tlie 
poor  and  sick,  diligence,  pvp})riety'in  the  performance 'of 
the  public  olfice.s  of  the  clmrcli,  and  moderation  .  on  ad-, 
vancement  toi  snrierior  station.  There  seems  a  material 
omission  in  the  description  of  a  good  rector.  After  the  me¬ 
lancholy  ])ictuie  given  of  the  misery  and  degradation  suf¬ 
fered  bv  many  Curates  from  extrenio  poverty,  we  eojifidetitly 
e.xpecUxI  to  iitid  it'  made  an  essential  point,  in  the  good 
eiiaracier  of  tlie  rector,  never  to  snlfer  his  curate :  to  be  in 
this  situation  from  the  parsimony  of  the  stipend.  As  th« 
legislature  has  det  llned,  to  interfere  in  this  concern,  it  lies 
wiih  the  .holders,  of  livings  to  give  their  cmaLcs  that  com¬ 
placency  in,  their  oliicc  which  accumpunies  a  respectable 
ebmpeliuiee,  or  to  gall  them,  with  tlie  mortification,  impati¬ 
ence,  unJ  diso.ust,  inflicted  by  a  lung,  toilsome,  and  hunger, 
bitten  appieiuiccship  ui  some  belter  .siaiipn,  towards  which 
they. will  lie  conti.nually  looking  with  a  loathing  and  ab- 
horrciice  of  their  present  condi.iion,  and  'whidi  they  will  bo 
tenijitcd  to  practise  the  grossest  servillly  in,  order  to  ob¬ 
tain.  What  must  be  the  natural  efl'ect,  on  the  stattj  of  the 
church,  of  perhaps  several  tliousand.s  of  its  uiinistcrs  having 
their  charae'ers  ami  e.xcriio.ns  subjected  for  uumy  years,  if 
not  for  life,  to  the  operation-  of  such  fo<-lings  as  these  i 
And  what  are  all'lhc  gentlemanly  qualities  of  a  rector  worth, 
if  he  cuu  hc  coatctit  to  sec  a  feiiovy-clergyman  and  his  fa- 
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bidyhair  starvinj^  on  the  five'  fjei*  cent,  which  the  said  rec- 
|or  affords  hiui'Wm  his  ecclesiastical  income,  for  taking  the 

Iv'ork  of  the  parish' off  his '.hands  ? 

Having  exhibited  the  model  of  excellence  in  the  different 
'lericid  ranks,  it»  all  of  which  he  says  it  is  the  very  satne'cha- 
■acter  that  is  reipiiredj  and  the  highest  of  whicli  none  shouUl 
main  witliout  having  commenced  with  the  lowest,  the  writer 
iroceeds  to  the  proper  training  for  making  the  good  curate, 
\x;tor,  and  bisiiOpi  And  the  plan  includes-  something  ex- 
iremely  specific  and  peculiar,  for  it  ])roceeds  on  the  principle 
hat  ‘  the  virtuos  of  a  clergyman  should  he  founded  on  reli- 
;ion  ;’  a  foundation,  which  we  cannot,  from  this  workj  ascer- 
ain  to  he  neccs.sary  to  the  virtues  of  other  professional  cha- 
acters,  or  necessary  to  man  in  general  as  a  moral’ agent.  We  . 
re  not  distinctly  informed  whether  religion,  that  is,  of  course,- 
■liristianity,  is  to  he  con.sidered  as ‘any  thing-  more  than  a 
onvenient  basis  for  a  profession,  with  its  appropriate  set  of  - 
>eculiar  decorums ;  or  whether  it  is  realiv  a  svsfem  of  truth 
•oimuunicated  by  divine  revelation.  Nor  are  we  taught  to 
;oiMprehend- how,  if  Christianity  be  to  be  regarded  as' shell 
system,  education  in  general,  and  education  for  .  the  other 
^particular  professions,  can  be  safely  and  innocently  conduct- 
-|ed  under  the  exclusion  of  this  divine  system  of  doctfine,and 
moral  principles  ;  and  not  oidy  an  exclusion,  hut,  in  some 
of  the  departments  of  education,  a  most  pointed  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  opposition.  Pos.sibly  the  liglJt  irv  which  the 
subject  is  regarded  is  thi's,— that  it  is  a  very  trifling  <jue''s- 
tion  whether  Christianity  be  true  or  false :  but  thaf  it  teacli- 
fes  some’  principles  and  modes  of  action,  the  prevalence  of 
which  to  a  certain  e.stent  would  be  useful  in  society,  and 
?;theretoie  it  is  desirable  they  slionld^be  inculcated ;  w'hile, 
*on  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  society  requires  the 
’;ipi‘evalence  also,  to  a- certain  extent,  of  directly  opposite 
^iprinciples,  and  therefore  the  same  regard  to  utility  requires 
other  professions  should  support,  and  be  supported  by, 
pilose  oppo.site  principles; —With  entire  'gravity  our  author 
Idakes  •  quite  the  Christian  ground,  in  settling  the  moral 
Iprinciples  of  the  youth  destined  to  the  church.  It  is  while 
decidii>«g  whether  his  education  should  be  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  private  or  at  a  public  school. 

*  The  moral  principles  of  men  iii  other  professions  spring  often  froijj 
ilFerent  sources  ;  from’  intere'st,  ambitiori,  or  honour ;  -but  the  virtues' 
of  a  clergyman  ought  not  to  be  founded  on  any  of  these  temporal 
fpassions  or  worldly  systems.  His  virrues  should  be  founded  ‘  oh  reli- 
•  ‘  In  ouj-  public  schools,  however  well  conducted  they  iliay  be, 

ivrs  have  it  in  ilieir  power  to  give  only  general  attention  to  die 
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morals  and  religion  of  their  numerous  pupils,  'Fhey  can  hate  pray, 
ers  reguliurly.  attended,  they  can  have  portions  of  the  , Scriptures  read, 
and  can  undertake  that  lK)y8  shall  be  taught  the  church  catechism  } 
but  this  general  ‘  instruction  is  not  sufficient  to  form  the  character  of 
a  clergyman.  At  public  schools,  boys  of  different  tempers,  and  de». 
tlned  to  different  professions, .  live  together,  and  catch  one  anotlier’i 
notions  and  habits  ;  they  acquire,  at  best,  but  a  mixed  kind  of  mo. 
rality,  far  inferior  to  that  standard  which  ‘ought  to  distinguish  cc- 
clesiastical  purity.  lLmulati6n  is  the  universal  motive  in  public  Sc. 
minaries;  it  is  a  powerful  engine,  but  its  basis  is  in  this  world  :  and 
it  should  not  be  the  chief  instrument  employed  in  education  for  the 
church.  Those  who  are  governed,  when  boy  si  by  emulation,  ‘  when 
men,  are  apt  to  become  slaves  to  ambition,  and  “  fools  to  fame.^*  p, 
70. 


IMiis  should  be  :i  vlctir  asjicrlion,  that  beinjf  slaves  to  ; 
;)niliition  aiul  tools  to  lUme”  is  inc6in|)alil)le  with  tlie  spirit  of  | 
roligion;  hut,  in  sohscqitcnt  parts  ot  the  hook,  it  is  shewn -| 
that  s<vne  nion  should  be  expressly  educated  to  Ixc  slaves  to^ 
ainhitiun  and  fools  to  fame;  therefore,  some  men  ouglit 
to  he  religidusj  -  J 

The  private  education  recommended  is  not  to  he  a  reel  use  i 
rdiicalion;  the  t’oiuh  is  to  see  the  friends  and  acciuaintanco 
of.  the  family,  and  hum  in  general  conversation,  lie  is  to  he 
led  gradually;  and  not  with  too  much  haste,  uito  a  compre* 
Hension  of  the  principal  trtuhs, — perhaps  we  should  rather 
say  propositions  or  notions, — of  religion,  and  into  a  htn*  faitliL 
in  them,  founded  on  the  ‘  broad  basis  of  evidence.’  A  devo*i 
tiohal  taste  is  to  he  created  by  ‘  letting  a  child' have  opportu¬ 
nities  of  observing  the  sublime  and  hr  autiful  appearances  of 
nature,  the  rising  and  the  setting  •sun,  the  storm  of  winter, 
and  the  opening  thmers  of  spring,’  to  all  which,  however,! 
compared  with  the  ‘  top  and -apple-pie/  most  children  will 
probably  iitanifest  tin;  utmost  ihdirterence.-  'I’lie  iinpressionsf 
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are  to  be  reinforced  l>y  'Mrsj'llarhauhl’s  beautiful  hymns,  l)v|  •*’• 
good  descriptirms  of  the  striking  ohjinrts  in  nature,  and  hn 
good  church  music.  .  'I'he  most  simple  and  all’ccting '  narra-f 


tivc  parts  of  the  Hihle  are  to  be-added  as  soon  as  titcy  can  be|  P**' 
clearly  understood;  but  the'  author  strongly  disapproves  oh  ' 
children  at  an  early  age  being  set  to  read  the’  Hible  at  largC)! 
vhen  a  grout  portion' of  it  must  he- unintolligihle  to  them, | 
when  the  irksomeness  of  having  it  for  a  soft  of  task -book, 'and; 
the  carolc-ssncss  resulting  from  constant  familiarity  with-it, 
may  predispose  the  jrupil  to  regard  it  with  dislike,  and  db- 
qtialify  liini  for  fetding  the  full  impri'ssion  of  its  sanclih 
and  grandeur  in  subsequent  life.  •  Instructors  arc  adiiio- 
nished  to  he  cautious'  of  giving  the  child  erroneous  and 
mean  ideas  of  the  Divine  Being  by  minute  -illustrations  or 
trivial  and  deceptive  analogies  ;  of  habituiilly  threatcuinj 
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lis  vengeance  on  their  faults,,  in  the  form  either  of  im« 
iiediate  judgements  .or  future  retribution;  and  of  des¬ 
cribing  tfie  future  state  with  the  particularity  which  must 
Jivest  the  idea  of  all  its  sublimity.  Considering  it  as  impos- 

Iible,  by  the  nature  of  the  yoftthful  niiiid,  that  very  young 
liildren  can  be  eftectually  governed  by  ideas  of  a  remote 
iiturity,  our  auth<»r  advises  not  to  make  use  of  these  ideas  in 
;()vcrning  them,  ‘  till  reiterated  experience  shall  have  gi- 
en  them  the  habit .  of  believing  that  what  was  future  has 
ecomo  present.’  VVitli  regard  to  attempting  to  connect,  in 
lie  minds  of  children,  ideas  of  the  divine  anger,  and  the 
punishments  of  a  future  state,  with  their  faults  and  vices, 
#c  t'link  there  are  pious  parents  and  teachers  that  need 
*)me  admonition.  To  resort,  with  a  promptitude  which 
as  at  last  the  efl'ect  of  profaneness,  to  these  awful  ideas,  on 
livery  recurrence  of  carelessness  or  perversity,  is  the  way 

i^)th  to  bring  those  ideas  into  contempt,  and  to  make  all 
iUilts  appear  equal.  It  is  also  obvious,  that,  by  trying  this 
xpedient  on  all  occasions,  parents  will  bring  .their  autho- 
Aty  into  contempt.  If  they  would  not  have  that  authority  ' 

ILct  at  defiance,  they  .  must  be  able  to  point  to  immediate; 
onsequences,  within  their  power  to  inflict  on  delinquency, 
'eriiaps  one  of  the  most  prudential  rules  respecting  the 
nfurcement  on  the  minds  of  .  children  of  the  conviction 
[lat  they  arc  accountable .  to  an  all-seeing  though  unseen  ' 
Governor,  and.  liable  i  to  the  punishment  of  obstinate  guilt 
1  a  future  state,  is,  to  take  opportunities. of  impressing,  this 

Eca  the  most  cogently  at  seasons  .when  the  children.. arc 
it  lying  under  any  blame  or  displeasure,  at  moweuts  .of. 
rions  kiiw.lucss  on .  the  part  .of  tlie  patents,'  aiid  -serious 
[piisitiveuess  on  _  the  -  part  .  of  the  children,,  Iciwing  ,  in 
me  degree  the  conviction  to  have- its  own  •  effect,  greater  ' 


_  grea 

|Mr-  less,  in  each  particular  instance  of  guilt'^.'^'curmng  to 
^le  greater  or  less  degree  ^gravation  which  the^  .child’s  1 
IjDwn  conscience  can’  be  made  secretly  t0' acknowledge  jh’that, , 
^nilt.  And  another  obvious  .  rule  will  be,  that,  when  he  • 
I*  to  be  solemnly  reminded  oif  these  religious  sanctions  and 
if^'*gers  in  immediate'  eonneJtioii' with  an'’ actual  instance 
^timinality  in  bis  cbndnct,  '>tlie 'instance,  should-  be  one 
l^'^he  most  serious  of  1ms  faults,-  that  will  bear  the  utmost 
iwriousncss  of  such  an  admonition.  As  to- how  early  in  life- 
Ais  doctrine-’. may  he  ■oominunicatod,- there  ■  needs  no  more 
»recise  rule  than .  thib that  it  may  be  as  early  as  well  in-’ 
children  arc  found  <  to  shew  any  ' signs  of  prolongi^ 

’  returning  rinquishiveness  coneerning  the  supreme 
of  •all.'th.at  ‘they- behold,  aod'^  concerning  what  be^i 
l®**^''*  Persons -known ''  to  them  in  their-ncighbourhood^' 
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tnoralji  and  religion  of  their  numerous  pupils.  ^Fhey  can  hate  pray, 
ers  reguhirly  attended)  they  can  have  portions  of  the  Scripturct  read, 
and  can  undertake  that  Ixiys  shall  be  taught  the  church  catechism  ji 
but  this  general  instruction  Is  not  sufficient  to  form  the  character  of 
a  clergyman.  At  public  schools,  boys  of  different  tempers,  and  des 
uned  to  different  profes;sions,  live  together,  and  catch  one  another’! 
notions  and  habits  ;  they  acquire,  at  best,  but  a  mixed  kind  of  mo. 
raiity,  far  inferior  to  that  standard  which  ought  to  distinguish  ec-i 
clesiastical  purity.  Kmulatl6n  is  the  universal  motive  in  public  se.l 
minarics;  it  is  a  powerful  engine,  but  its  basis  is  in  this  world  :  andj 
it  should  not  be  the  chief  instrument  employed  in  education  for  the 
church.  Those  who  arc  governed,  when  boys;  by  emulation,  wheni 
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lis  von-’:caiicc  on  their  faults,  in  tlie  form  either  of  iin- 
uediato  judgements  or  future  retribution;  and  of  des- 
ribiiig  ilie  future  state  with  the  particularity  which  must 
livest  the  idcaof  all  its  sublimity.  Considering  it  as  impos- 
jible,  by  the  nature  of  the  yodthful  niimi,  that  very  young 
diildren  can  be  eftectually  governed  by  ideas  of  a  remote 
uturity,  our  author  advises  not  to  make  use  of  these  ideas  in 
roverning  theiii,  ‘  till  reiterated  experience  shall  have  gi- 
ron  them  the  habit  of  believing  that  what  was  future  has 
|ecomo  present.’  \yilli  regard  to  attempting  to  connect,  in 

_  _  _  _ _  _  ^  -  y  -  children,  ideas  of  the  divine  anger,  and  the 

men,  arc  apt  to  become  alaves  to  ambition,  and  “  fools  to  fame.*’  p.|,|i>unishiiieiits  ot  a  future  state,  with  their  faults  and  vices, 
TO.  Ilwc  t'liiik  there  are  pious  parents  and  teachers  that  need 

'Phis  should  be  a  clear  assertion,  tliat  being  “  slaves  tnHpu»e  admonition.  To  resort,  with  a  promptitude  which 
ambition  ami  ft)ols  to  lame”  is  incompatible  with  the  spirit  at  last  the  eflect  of  profaneness,  to  tiiesc  awful  ideas,  on 

religion;  hut,  iti  subsequent  parts  of  the  hook,  it  is  shewu^^eiy  recuiTcnce  of  carelessness  of  perversity,  is  the  way 
tharsomc  men  should  be  expressly  educated  to  Ixc  slaves  to  W'th  to  bring  those  ideas  into  contempt,  and  to  make  all 
ambition  and  fools  to  fame;  therefore,  some  men  ouglit  not|  #*dts  appear  equal.  It  is  also  obvious,  that, by  trying  this 

ixpedient  on  all  occasions,  parents  will  bring  .their  authu- 
ity  into  contempt.  If  they  would  not  have  that  authority 
-t  at  dehaiice,  they  must  be  able  to  point  to  immediatit 
onsequences,  within  their  power  to  inflict  on  delinqucncv, 
’erhaps  one  ot  the  most  prudential  rules  respecting  the 
nfurcement  on  the  minds  of  .  children  of  the  conviction 
lat  they  arc  accountable  to  an  all-seeing  though  unseen 
governor,  and.  liableito  the  pniiishinent  ot  obstinate  .guilt 
m  a  future  state,  is,  to  take  opportunities  of  impressing,  this 
^lea  the  most  cogently  at  seasons  when  the  children,  arc 
h>t  •  lying  under  any  blame  or  displeasure,  at  moments  of 
nous  kiiKlness  uu  the  part  .of  the  parents,^  aiid  serious 
xpiisitiveuess  on  the  part, of  the  children,,  leaving  in 
pine  degree  the  conviction  to  have  its  own  •  effect,  greater 
Ir  less,  in  each  particular  instance  of  guilt,.  ^‘cordin.r  to 


to  lie  religious;  , 

The  pfivsitc  educ.'Uion  recommended  is  not  to  be  a  reel  use  ? 
rducalion;  the  ymuh  is  to  see  the  friends  and  acipiaintancoj 
of.  the  family,  ami  mix  in  general  eoiiTersntion.  He  is  to  be; 
led  gradually,  and  not  with  too  much  haste,  itito  a  compre- 
Hension'  of  the  principal  truths, — perhaps  we  should  rather? 
say  propositions  dr  notions, — of  religion,  and  into  a  fifnt  faitli^ 

^in  them,  foundeil  on  the  ‘  broad  h-asis  of  evidence,’  A  devo¬ 
tional  taste  is  to  he  created  by  ‘  letting  a  child  have  opportu¬ 
nities  of  observing  the  sublime  and  beautiful  appt'urances  of, 
nature,  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun,  the  storm  of  winter,; 
and  the  opening  llo.wers  ot  sjrring,’  to  tdl  which,  however, 
compared  with  the  ‘  top  and  apple-pie,’  most  children  will 
probably  manifest  tin;  utmost  iiuliffcreiice.-  'fhe  impressions 

arc  to  he  reiiiforeed  by  Mrs;  llarhauUrs  beautiful  hymns,  hyt  ,  ^  -  — . . .  „„ 

good  descriptions  of  the  striking  objects  in  tiaturc,  and  by  grcatet  or  less  degree  ot  aggravation  which  the^ -child’s 
good  church  ntusic.  .  'I’lie  most  simple  and  affecting ' narra-  <-*onscionce  cau'  be  made  secretly  t0  acknpvvledge  in  tha^ 
live  parts  of  the  Hihle  are  to  he  added  as  soon  as  they  can  be  ;  And  another  obvious  .  rule  will  be,  that,  when  lie 

clearly  understood;  hut  the  author  strongly  disapproves  of  !  J  he  solemnly  reminded  of  these  religious  sanctions  and 
children  at  an  early  age  being  set  to  read  tlie  Hibie  at  largc'i  ;  *•»  ininriediate-  eonnekioM' with  an  actual  instance 

when  a  great  portion' of  it  most  be  uutntolligihle  to  thetii,  f  tjrnuinality  in  hjg  condi>ct,  hHc  instance,  .should  be  one 
when  the  irksomeness  of  having  it  for  a  sort  of  task-book,  aii(i|  most  serious  of  lus-faults,*  tliat  will  b^r  the  utmost 

ifie  carcle-ssness  resulting  from  constant  familiarity  with  it/ of  such  an  admonition.  As  to  how  early -in  life 
may  prcdi.spose  the  pupil  to  regard  it  with  dislike,  and  dis-  m'*"* .  oc^nt^.-may  he  eominunicated,  there  needs  no  more 
qualify  him  for  fcitfftng  the  full  impression  of  its  sanctify  than,  this that  it  may  be  as  early  as  well  in- 

and  grandeur  in  siibse'quent  life.  Instructors  arc  -adino-:  ®^*‘dren-.  arc  found  to  shew  any '  signs  of  prolong. 

nished  to  be  cautious  of  giving  the  child  erroneous  or  •  returning  inquisitiveness,  coneeriiing  the  supreme 

mean  ideas  of  the  Divine  Being  by  minute  illustrations  <*tj  of -all,  th.at  ‘they- behold,  aad^>  concerning  what  be~ 

trivial  and  deceptive  analogies;  of  liabitually  thrcatciiin;|^*  ®  Persons  known  •  to  them  •  in  their -neighbourhood^ 


t 
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u'fiom'  they  find  passing,  one,  after  another,  tliroiigh  the 
change  called  death,  about  which  their  curiosity  will  not  he 
at  all  satisfied  by  merely  learning'  its  name.  'I’hese  inqui¬ 
ries  will  often  begin  to.  interest  them;  and  therefore  these 
tioctriues  and  sanctions  of  religion  may  be  beneficially  in., 
troduced  into  thgir  'minds,  sooner  a-  great  deal  than  oiir 
author’  seems  willing' they  should  hear  any  thing  about 
God  as  a  Judge,  dr  a  future  state  of  retribution.  Besides, 
we  do  not  know  what  the  .economy  may  beat  Edgeworth’s! 

_  I  _  *  i*  •!  1  .1  •  : _  _ 1  _ 


*  -  - - -  t/  ^  ^ 

Town,  hut  in  a  family  where-  there,  is  any-  avow’ed  attention 
tp  religion,  where  the  children  are  made  acquainted  with 


1  J  f  I 

even,  only  select ‘portions  of  the  Scriptures,  where  there  are 
any  visible  acts  of  devotion,  and  where  it  is  a  practice  to 
attend  public  worship,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  them 

from  acquiring  die  ideas  in  question  in  wttie  Torm;  and  there-* 
fore,  unless  parents  will  adopt  systematically,  and  maintain 
w;itb  .the  mosc  vigilant  care,  the.  practical  habits  of  atheists, 
in  ord,er  to  keep  the  children’s  minds  clear  of  these  ideas, 
there  is 'an  absolute  .necessity -of  presenting  these  ideas  in 
a  correct  though  inadequate  form*  as' early  as  possible  to 
the  ’mind,: to.  prevent  their,  being  fixed  there  in  a  form.that 
shall -be  absunl. and  injurious.  .  .  :  ; j  ,  • 

•The  Essay,  proceeds  tb  indicate  the  practical  discipline  for 
cultivating,  or  rather  creating,  the  virtues  of  economy,  cha¬ 
rity,  tolerance,  and  firmness  of  mind.'  Here,  we  ■meet.vvithi 
one  of 'die  many  instances!  ofcoaipromise'between  .absolute! 
principle  and  .convenience.  •  '  .  ' 


*  In- marking  the  difFerehce  between  education  for  dinerent  profes. 
cloos,  we  may  observe  that- a  clergyman’s  should  essentially  differ  from 
a  .lawyer’s  in  one.  respect.,  A  boy  intended  'for  the -bar  may  be,  in! 
some  degree,  indulged  -  in>  that  pertinacioiis -temper,  which '  glories  in 
supporung  ,an  {pinion  by  all  •  the ,  argtuneou'  i  that  can  be  adduced  in  itf 
fayour  ;  but  a, boy. .dedgoed  -for-  the  : church  shpuld,  ni;vjer,  be  encou- 
ri^d ;  argue  (for  victory ;  he  shoidd.  never  be  .  applauded  for  pleadiDgl 
his  oaiiU  %ell,  for  .suppotjang  his  own  opinion,  or,, for  deciying  pr'ex*‘ 
posing  to^ 'ridicule, that  of  hJ8  0pj»nent.’,p.  .  86 j  .  ; ,  ^ 

it  seems.-qnitc  .d’.settJed  uprinciplQi  of- purl  author’s  mora¬ 
lity, -thus  to  makei;  charapten  of  the  man  not  only  se¬ 
condary'  to  the  professional;  char9etipr,v  but  a  sacrifice  to  it. 
Nor  cao  we  kno.af  where  the.  operation,  of„tlns..  principle,  is 
to  be  Jihiitcd^  UPr  whether.it  hasany  limits.  If,  las  in  the 
case  ibel’ore  usj.  tlie- love.lof  truth,,  ajw,  by  infallible:  con se- 

3 ueijce,  4he  practical  Ipve  ef  justice,;  ulay  Ithua-bei  explor, 
cd,  by  a  formal  -  sanction  to  die.  love  of.'.victury^  iand  -to  aj 
perUoacity  regardless- of  right  aod..w:rpUg>  for  the.  sake  o* 
prodbcing.  professional  expertness,'T-w  lia.c  other  .virtue  shoul4l 
Wf..  hesitate  to  sacrifice,  to  the  same  .plyect  h  Thus  expU^ 
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citly  tolerate  and  encourage  in  the  pupil  the  contempt  of 
une.  essential  part  of  moral  rectitude,  and  he  may  very  justly 
laugh  at  his  parents  and  tutors,  when  they  are"  gravely  eii* 
joimiig  him  not  to  violate  any  of  the  rest.  He  liiay  tell 
them,  he  apprehends  it  may  ,be  of  service,  in  proseeudM^ 
some  of  his  designs,  to  throw  aside  one  or  two  more  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  commonly  put  by  moralists  among  the  essentials  of 
irtue ;  and  iliat  tlicrefore,  if  they  please,  he  bad  rather  be 
xcused  listening  to  any  canting  lectures  about  integrity* 
And  if  tlie  pure  laws  of  moral  excellence  are  to  be  depo* 
sed  from  tl)cir  authority  at  all,  we  (uesume  tire  benefit  of  the 
exemption  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  tlie  persons  intend¬ 
ed  to  figure'  at  the  .  bar.  Some  other  employments,  to 
which  the  bar  professes  to  be  in  deadly  hostility,  have  also 
their  pupils  and  their  adepts,  to  whom  the  abrogation,  of 
he  rigid  standard  of  morality  will  be  exceedingly  u’el'cotno 
uid  conveuieiit';  and  niore  professions  tlran  the.se  essays  ex¬ 
pend  to,  might  have  been  treated  of  in  the  boolt,  much  to 
the  edification  of  many  acute  and  active  young  persons  who. 
are  at  all  times  training  to  them. — Let  it  be  also  considered 
in  what  a  ludicrous  predicament  the  theory  of  morals  would 
'  e  placed,  in  a  family  in  which  there  were  severed  sons^ 
ducating  for  diil'erent  professions,  under  the  immediate  oaru 
f  their  parents;  a  case  which  our  author  regai‘ds  as  yeiy 
esirablc.  One  son,  let  it  be  supposed, is  to  be  a  lawyer; 
mother  a  clergyman.  The  young,. clergyman  receives^  im 
he  sight  and  bearing  of  bis  brother,  daily,  lessons  on  dm  in- 
lispensable  duty  of  maintaining  an  ardent  love'of  tru^b^imd 
in  honest  candid 'simplicity,,  that  admits  every  argument  inf 
ts  proper  force,  and' would- feel  it  a  violation  of  princt'pki 
—not  of  reason  or  decorum  only,  but  of  couscientious'^fit'**' 
nple'  —  to  defend  error  through  obstinacy  or  the  d^itdoif 
ictory.  But  the  very  spirit  and  conduct-  which  the' ybniig' 
leigymah  i.s  taught  to'  regard  as '  ^motoVai, ,  is  by  ,the,‘iatnc 
istructors,  on  the  same  day,' in  the  room,  qncguragfij^ 
n  the  young  lawyer  by '  a  toleraiicey  .whigb^,  jf  Ae'  accLuit$ 
liniself  .’cleverly,  will  approach  .‘to  applause,  Wli^  are^ 
liese '  virtuous  instructors’  t(j  ’  doj*-dr  say,  thf^  Yojijpg*; 

"wyer  lauglis  aloud  .at  his  brother  while,  undergoing^  t^ir 
i^ffal*  lecture,  and  at  them  for  making  it ;  pr ’^wbenitnigir. 
leirical  pupil  asks  them,  .with  ingenuous  {distress,  ivhA  tHey . 
i-'allymean  by  the'  terms\dutyj  morality  j'  viiAipus  principle^ 
nil  the  ■  like,  seeing  the  pretended  mdfal'^’.principle  and  its' 
irect  reverse'  are  thus  to  be  regarded  as  ■e'qually  right  ?’ 
an  conceive.no  expedient  for  these  worthy !  parents'*  jto^ 
dopt  ill  such  a  case,  but  to,  dismiss  at  once  tlie '  hjfpocfisj 


I 
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whom  they  find  passing,  one.  after  another,  through  thej 
change  called  death,  about  which  their  curiosity  will  not  he] 
at  all  satisfied  by  merely  learning  its  name.  I’hese  inqui-j 
ries  will  often  l)egin  to  interest  themi  and  therefore  these 
<loctriues  and  sanctions  of  religion  may  be  beneficially  in. 
troduced  into  thgir  'minds,  sooner  a  great  deal  than  our 
author'  seems  willing’ they  should  hear  any  thing  about 
God  us  a  Judge,  or  a  future  state  of  rciributiori.  Besides, 
we  do  not  know  what  the  economy  may  beat  Edgeworth’s 
Town,  hut  in  a  family  where-  there  is  any  avow'ed  attention 
tp  religion,  tvhere  the  children  are  made  acquainted  with 
even  only  selcct'portions  of  the  Scriptures,  where  there  are 
any  visible  acts  of  devotion,  and  where  it.  is  a  practice  to 
attend  public  worsiiip,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  prMnt  them 
from  acquiring  die  ideas  in  question  in  jcwn?  form;  and  there-! 
fore,  nulcss  parents  will  adopt  systematically,  and  maintain| 
wiitb  the  most  vigilant  care,  the. practical  habits  ot  atheists,, 
in  ord,er  to  keep  the  children’s  minds  clear  of  these  ideas, 
there  is  an  absolute  .necessity  of  presenting  these  ideas  in 
a  correct  though  inadequate  form' a's' early  as  possible  to 
the  'mind,; to  prevent  their,  being  fixed  there  in  a  form.thatj 
shall 'be  ahsunl  and  injurious.  ■  .  *  ■  3 

■  The  Cissay.  proceeds  tb  indicate  the  practical  discipline  for| 
cultivating,  or  rather  creating,  the  virtues  of  economy,  cha¬ 
rity,  tolerance, ; ajid  firmness  of  mind-'  Here,  we  meet, with- 
one  of  'tlie  many  instances,  of  compromise’ between  .absolute 
principle  and  .convenience.  ;  >  .  i  . 

*  In  marking  the  difference  between  education  for  difierent  profes- 
ciODS,  'we  Tm«y  obaerve  that- a  clergyman's  should  essentially  differ  from 
a  . lawyer’s  in  one, respect.  A  boy  intended  for  the. bar  may  be,  in 
some  degree,  .indulged  im  that ' pertinacious -temper,  which  glories  in 
tupportlnff  ,an  t^inton  by  all  ‘  the  argomeou  .  that  can  be  adduced  in  iti 
fayour  t.  put  a ,  boy;  for  the  i church  shpuldi' nevjer,  be  enepu* 

rajged ;  to  argue  j  for  victory  {  he  shoidd^  never  be  applauded,  for  pleading 
his  cause  %ell,,  for  supporting  his  own  opinion,  or^, for  deciying  or 'ex* 
posing  to  ridicule  that  of  Ills  opjwnent.’.p,  ;  86.  ,  .  ^ 

It  seems'qnite .a(  settJe<i.,princip)Qi of' .Qur; author’s  mora¬ 
lity,  thus  to  make;;  t^e.  .chjarapter,  oC  the  man  not  only  se¬ 
condary'  to'  the  professional:  cbaract!9^i;,  but  a  sacrifice  to  it. 
Nor  can  we  kno.tf  where, the.  operation,  of  ..this  principle  » 
to  be  Jiniitcd*  OOr  whether,  it  has  any  limits.  If,  .as  in  the 
case  belbre 'us,- tlie-  loye/of  truth,,  amd,  by  ihfalliiblie.coBse- 

3 uefice,  ,4he  practical  luve  of  justice,- may  ithua  bei  explo- 
cd,  by  a  formal  sanction  to  die',  love  of.'.victuryi.  smd  to  a 
pertinacity  regardless •  of  right  and;..w:tOQg,  tor  tl»e.  sake  of 
producing,  professional  expertness,' — w  bap  other  .virtue  should 
w^..  hesifiite  to  sacrifice,  to  the  same  disject  h  Thus  e*ph* 
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citly  tolerate  and  encourage  in  the  pupil  the  contempt  of 
one,  essential  part  of  moral  rectitude,  and  he  inny  very  justly 
laugh  at  his  parents  and  tutors,  when  they  are  gravely  eu* 
joining  him  not  to  violate  any  of  the  rest.  He  may  tell 
tlicm,  he  apprehends  it  may  .be  of  ser^ce,  in  prosecutiM^ 
some  of  his  designs,  to  throw  aside  one  or  two  more  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  commonly  put  by  moralists  among  the  essentials  of 
virtue ;  and  that  therefore,  if  they  please,  he  had  rather  be 
excused  listening  to  any  canting  lectures  about  integrity- 
And  if  the  pure  laws  of  moral  excellence  are  to  be  depo« 
sed  from  their  authority  at  all,  we  ])resume  tlie  benefit  of  the 
c.xcinption  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  tlie  persons  intend¬ 
ed  to  figure  at  the  bar.  Some  other  employments,  to 
which  the  bar  professes  to  be  in  deadly  hostility,  have  also 
tlieir  pupils  and  their  adepts,  to  whom  the  abrogation  of 
he  rigid  stan^lard  of  morality  will  be  exceedingly  u’elcotne 
uid  convenient";  and  more  professions  than  the.se  essays  ex- 
end  to,  might  have  been  treated  of  in  the  book,  much  to 
he  edification  of  many  acute  and  active  young  persons  who. 
re  at  all  times  training  to  them. — Let  it  be  also  considered 
in  what  a  ludicrous  predicament  the  theory  of  morals  would 
e  placed,  in  a  family  in  which  there  were  several  sons^ 
ducatiug  for  difi’erent  professions,  under  the  immediate  oara 
of  their  parents ;  a  case  which  our  authew  regai'ds  as  very 
desirable,  Otie  son,  let  it  be  supposed,  is  to  be  a  lawyer; 
another  a  clergyman.  The  young.,  clergyman  receives*  lu 
the  sight  and  hearing  of  his  brother,  daily  lessons  on  wi- 
dispeiisable  duty  of  maintaining  an  ardent  love  of  tru^hijend' 
an  honest  candid  simplicity,,  that  admits  every  argument'  ini 
Its  proper  force,  and  would  feel  it  a  violation  of  prinetdia 
-ynot  of  reason  or  decoruni  only,  but  of  coiiscientious'mn- 
ciple — to  defend  error  through  obstinacy  or  the  dbsiraof 
victory.  But  the  very  spirit  and  conduct  which  the  'ybnttw 
plei^ymah  i.s  taught  to’ regard- as  jmatoVai,.  is  by  ,the,‘iaiiio 
Instructors,  on  the  same^  day,' iii  the  ^ipe 'room,  eneqursigpU! 
in  the  young  lawyer  by  a  tole’raiifce;-  'jwhich^,  ';fj)L.e’  acquits 
luniselfV  cleverly,  will  approach  to  applause^  Wh^  are; 
hese  '  virtuous  insar.ctors  tq  '  do,  -or  'say,  "hen  thq  Wqpg. 

aloud  .at  his  brother  while  undergoing^ t'bqir 
oral. lecture,  and  at  them  for  making  it ;  or '^wbeB.tliqjr. 

asks  them,  with  ingenuous  (distress,  WhattHby 
-ally  mean  by  the'  ternas’ duty j  morality',- virtuous  principle^ 
pd  the  like,  seeing  the  pretended  moral' ‘principle  and '  iM' 
irect  reverse'  are  thus  to  be  regarded  as  ■e'qually  right We' 
nn  conceive  .no  expedient  for  these  worthy !  parents*.*  £0' 
dopt  in  such  a  case,  but  to.  dismiss  at  once  the ' bjfpocrisj 
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of  an  illusory  diction,  and  frankly  avow,  that,  as  to  the 

{ioiiit  of  virtue  and  matter  of  conscience  involved  in  the 
mnesty  enjoined  on  the  clergyman,  that  is  all  a  joke  ;  but 
that  the  plain  thing  is,  there  is  .a  professional  propriety 
in  the  clergyman’s'  cultivating  the  quality  in  question,  and  a 
professional  convenience  in  the  lawyer’s  despising  it.  . 

The  remainder  of  the  essay  briefly  traces,  without  aflfect- 
ii'.g  any  novelty  of  system,  the  proper  course  of  a  young 
clergyman’s  studies,  previously  to  his  going  to  college,  at 
college,  and  in  his  subsequent  years.  The  French  anti  F.ng- 
iish  modes. of  eloquence  are  contrasted,  and  the  latter,  for 
very  good  reasons,  preferred.  There  are  tsome  plain  and 
useful  suggestions  of  methods  of  discipline,  by  which  the 
preacher  should  accomplish  himself  ns  a  good  speaker.  He 
is  advised  to  study  the  pulpit  matuiers  of  living,  preachers, 
not  for  so  poor  and  absurd  an  object  as  the  imitation  of 
even  the  bttst  of  tbem,  but  to  perfect  his  absirect  idea  of 
excellence  by  means  of  a  consideration  of  various  examples, 
better  and  .worse,— for  he  recommends  the  student  to  hear 
some  of  the  Vorst  specimens  as  well  as  the  best.  Among 
the  vilest  sort,  he  says,  ‘  should  be  classed  nil  those  cleri¬ 
cal  coxcombs,  who  show,  that  they  are  more  intent  on  the 
nice  management-  of  a  cambric  handkerchief,  or  the  dis¬ 
play  of  a  hrilliant.  ring  on  their,  white  hands,  than  upon  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  salvation  of  their  auditors.’ 
The  following  is  an  useful  caution.-  •  * 

■  *  It  is  of  greater  consequence  to  him  than  it  may  at  first  sight  appear, 
10  avoid,  while  ;he  is  young,  any  peculiarities  of  accent  or  gesture,  or  any 
habitual  tricks  while  he  is  studying  or  thinking  earnestly  {  because  these 
habits  may  recur  in  public  when  he  is  speaking  with  earnestness,  and 
when  he  is  so.  far  engrossed  by  his  subject  as  to  speak  as  he  would  do 
in  private  conversation.  Nothing  thereforeiShpuld.be  considered  asitri* 
vial  which  may  lessen  the  efiect  pf  Uiat  earnestness,  that,  total  forgetful' 
ness  of .  self,  which  is  the  greatest  charm  of-  eloquence.  A  preacher 
should  be’  able,  without  appreheosipn,  to  let.  his  natural. gestures  appear, 
and  his  auditors,  when  they  are  moved  by  his  earnestness,  should  not 
be '  in  danger  of  having  their  feelings  checked  or  changed  by  any  thing 
in  his  manner  or  accent  that  would  raise  any  disagreeable  or  ludicrous 
ideas.’  p.  103, 

He  concludes  by  recommending  the  defgyman  to  acquaint 
himself,  accurately  with  the  variocs'jnodes  of  faith,  worship, 
and  religious  establishment,  in  our  own  and  other  countries, 
in  order  to  keep  himself  clear  of  bigotry  and  party  -violence, 
and  to  become  qualified  to  act  the  part,  of  a  .wise  and  libe* 
ral  nriotlerator  among  others.  ^  ,  .  .  ;  . 

On  taking, leave  .of  the’clerlcal  profession,  the, author  ap-. 
pears  to- take  a  final  and  willing  leave  of  religion,  Tke 
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L  ord  is  admitted,  indeed,  two  or  three,  times^  in  ennmerating 
the  requisite  instructions  for  the  other  professions  ;  it  is  in¬ 
troduced  just  as  a  notice ‘that  the  subject  has  hcen  duly 


tlisnosed  of  already  ;  and  the  writer  appears  glad  to  he 
|hus  left  at  full  liberty  to  sketch  the  whole  scheme  <»f  the 
jfeducation  of  the  soldier,  physician;  lawyer,  and  st  uesinan, 
without  formally  including  this  ungracious  article.  8uch 
•  thing  as  a  solemn  regsird  ^p  the  Governor  of  the  world,  and 
t  rigoo>us  adherence  to  hi^'  revealed  laws,  was  dcenietl  tod 
trifling  or  too  fanatical  to  be  brought  forwards  in  each  of  the 
Bclineations  of  professional  excellence,  as  a  purifier  of  mo¬ 
tives,  as  a  prescriber  of  ends,  and  a  regulator  in  the  choice  of 
Ricans,  in  every  department  of  Inimau  action.  It  was  not  that 
|l»e  author -was  anxious  to  avoid  repetition;  for  most  of  thq 
other  requisite  brandies  of  instruction,  and  qualities  of  cha- 
^icter,  which  have  been  illustrated  and  enforced  as  indispcii- 
i^ble  or  highly  useful  for  one  profession,  are  again  fully  in- 

rflsted  oil  with  reference  to  another,  and  still  another.  N'of  do 

me  complain  of  this  repetition.’  'I’he  value  of  what  may  be 
failed  a  philosophical  memory,  of  a  most  care'futly  cultivated 
‘usoning  faculty,  of  intellectual  and  moral  sclf*conimand,  of 
certain  portion  of  learning  and  science,  and  of  extensive 
f  knowledge  of  mankind,  is  obviously  so  great  to  all  persons 
^nipioyed  in  important  concerns,  that-  the-  reader  is  willing 

Ifnd  pleased  to  have  them  brought  again  in  view,  iti  order ‘to 
Us  being  shewn  in  wAat  manner  they  arc' indispensable  in  the 
•Education  of  .the  phy.sician,  or  the  lawyer,  or  the  statesman; 
But,  while  such  ample  liberty  is  taken  of  enlarging  aj»ain,  in 
.successive  divisions  of  the  work,  on  several  qaalincations 


ri-  I  wnighteno^i  and  usetul  men,  we  own  we  cannot  help  receiving 
uh  I  y  unlavourable  iinpfessioii  of  the  ’moral  quality  ' of  a  .work, 
ler  I  vom  seeing  so  careful  an  omission",  .(except  in,  the  part  where 
.  was'unavoidably'to  be  noticed  ^as  .professioiially  necessary,)- 
2  otic,  quajiheation  of  .human  charatucr,- which' is  the  only 

r.  basis  dl  any  virtue,  and  gives  the  purest  lustre  to  emtry 

tflent.' 

^  ^To  be  fomluded  in  the  next  Number.)  •  .  , 

ip>  k  •'f  Treatise  on  Plant  and  Sfiherical  Trigonometry.  By  Robert 

H.'  S.  Fellow  of  Cains  College,  Cambridge;  8vo. 
’di.  199.-Frice  7»*  6d.  boards.  Black,  Patry,  and  Co.  1809.  '  * 

that  mine  'adversary "had  written  a  book!*  is’  lan- 
1  t?  guage  that  has  proceeded  front  the  "mouth'  of  niany 
P'-r  f®  aggrieved  mortal,  since 'the’tinie’’when  it' was  first  ’ ns'ej^ 
tel  the  afBicted  Job  :  and  we  can  readily'  imagine  that  se- 


I 
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veral  «-»f  tlie  tiiibappy  wi{r|its,  who  have  smarted  under  tli? 
'scvoi  iiy  of  Mr.  VVoodhouse’s  critical  lasli  in  the  Monthly  and 
Critical  llcviews,  *  have  more  than  once  adopted  this  excla, 
mation.  W'e  can  perceive,  too,’  that  when  an  old  reviewer 
puhlishos  a  l)ook,  many  authors,  who  iiave*  real  or  fancied 
groii.tid  for '  complaint,  very  cheerfully  become  volunteer 
reviewers,  and  contribute  to  the  several  journals  the  result 
of  their  disinterested,  candid,  and  dispassionate  exam i nation!). 
Wo  have  not  yet,  however,  received  any  communications 
of  tills  kind;  and,  as  we  think' it  a  point  of  courtesy  to 
treat  our  brother  reviewer  with  all  possible  respect,  civility, 
and  kindness,  vye  have  used  our  utmost  diligence  to  get 
the  start  of  our  correspon('.''nts,  and  lay  before  the  public 
our  own  impartial,  unbiassed  opinion  of  Mr.  Woodliouse’s 
Treatise. 

This  performance  is  intended  to  communicate  something 
more  than  the  mere  elements  of  the  science,  in  the  sense 
to  which  they  have  usually  been  restricted.  Besides  the  re¬ 
solution  of  triangles,  Mr.  W.  proposes  to  develope  a  variety 
of  .trigonometrical  formulae,  having  espixial  regard  to' such 
as  may  be,  preparatory  to  the  study  of  Mathematical  Philo¬ 
sophy,  and  particularly  of  Physical  Astronomy  ;  all  inquiries 
into  which  having  been  conducted,  since  the  time  of  New- 
tt>ii,  as  our  author,  remarks,  by  trigonometrical  symbols. 

**  II’  .we  would  understand  these  enquiries,  we  must  submit  previously 
to  learn  the  language,  in  which  they  are  .made.  Complaints  are  fie. 
qiiently  heard  against  tlie  abstruseness  of  foreign  mathematical  writings  j 
TOt  the.  abstruseness  arises  perhaps  more  from  the  strangeness  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  than'  the  real  intiicacy  of  the  subject  of  investigation  ;  foreign 
fnathematicians  suppose  their  readers  to  be  acquainted  with  the  former : 
nd  is  it  sirange,  if  they  embarrass  tliose  who  are  obliged,  at  the 
game  .lime,  to  attend  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the 
tneaningof  terms  and  phrases,  that  is,  obliged  at  once  to  learn  ..^a  lan¬ 
guage  and  a  science  ?”  • 

The  treatise  'commences  with  the  division  of  the  circle 
into  (Icgi’ccs,  &c.  the  definitions  of  sines,  cosines,  tangents, 
and  other'  linear-angular  quantities :  expressions,  for  these 
quantities  aro' given,  first,  when  the  radius' of  the  circle  is 
supposed  equal  to  unity^  and  then  when  radius  =r,  is  in¬ 
troduced.  Then  the  sine  and  cosine  of  an  angle  of  a  plane 
triangle  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  sides,  the  proporti¬ 
onality  of  the  sides  of  triangles  to’  the  sines  of  their  oppo¬ 
site  angles  is  shewn,  expressions  are  tledtfced  for  the  area 
of  a  triangle,  and  sevferal  of  the- most  useful  formula;  for  the 
sine  and  cosine  of  the  sum  of  two  arcs.’  The  author  then 

4  .  it  ^  •  \ 

♦See  Ccl.  Rev.  yol- iv.  p.  425.  . 
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ijrococds  .to  give  the  solutions  of  the  various  casics  of  right 
!ind  oblique  angled  plane  triangles,  explains  the  utility  of 
dilferent  solutions  to  the  same  case,  and  next  investigates 

|:)nnnlic  for  the  sines  and  cosines  of  viull iple  ^rcs.  Some  cu- 
;ous  and  well-known  properties  of  chords,  equations,  &c. 
y  V'ieta,  Waring,  De  Moivre,  and  Cotes,  are  then  exliibit- 
(I  ;  expressions  for  the  pou'ers  of  sines  and  cosines  of  arcs, 
nd  for  the  tangents  of  multiple  arcs,  are  given;  the  coti- 
iruclion  of  the  trigonometrical  canon  is  explained,  various 
jrmulqe  of  verification  are  deduced,  and'  the  utility  of  tri- 
onometrical  formula:  is  farther  shewn,  in  the  sohition  of 
articular  numerical  equations  of  different  orders,  and  'in 
leir  application  to  .some  curious  inquiries  in  phy.sical  astro- 
omy.  'Fhese  particulars  occupy  the  first  85  pages.  . 

Ij|  The  second  part  is  devoted  to  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
*»Ir.  Woodhouse  presents  definitions  and  the  chief  ]>rop6si- 
tions  in  spherical  geometry.  He  then  finds  the  areas  of 
Jlpherical  triangle  atid  polygons,  and  investigates  the  prin- 
icipal  formultB  of  solution  fur  right-angled  spherical  triangles. 
^Ve  have  next  a  proof  of  Napier’s  rules  for  the  “  circular 

farts^y  as  they  arc  termed  ;  remarks  on  quadrantal  triangle^, 
nd  on  the  affections  of  sides  and  angles.  These  are  fol- 
|Mowed  by  the  solution,  of  oblique  spherical  triangles,  by  the 
lexplanatioii  of  Napier’s  and  by  the  solution  of 

'|tbe  most  useful  problems  that'  would  occur  iu  a  large  tri¬ 
gonometrical  survey  :  here  we  have  modes  of  reduction  of 
^bserved  to' horizontal  angles,  the  use  of  expressions,  for  the 
urea  of  a  spherical  triangle,  remarks  bn  the  “  spherical  ex- 
|:ess’’,  Legendre’s  theorem  for  solving  spherical  ti'iangles  that 
>re  nearly  plane, , and  the  reduction  of  spherical  angles' to 
iingles  contained  by  the  chords.  . 

I  The  last  44  pages  are  .occupied  by  ao  appendix.  Here 
ahe  properties  of  logarithms  afft  explained,  and.  series  for 
computing  them  given:  the  advantage  of  Briggs’s  over  tlie 
peperean  system,  is  .  shewn  tables..of  proportional  parts  are 
Explained:  expressions  for  cosines  and  sines  of  multiple  arcs, 
%‘rles  for  sines  and  cosines. of 'arcs,  and  for  logarithmic  sines 
.yid  cosines,  are  given  :  sines  and  tangents  are.  computed  by 
||ifferent  methods,  and  demonstrations  are  exhibited. of  Le- 
wndre’s  formula;  of  redaction,  and  of  his  theorem  for  solv» 
ttg  spherical  triangles  as  though  they  were  rectilinear. 

«  Having,  thus  described  the  contents  of  Mr.  Woodhouse’s 
^atise,  we  shall  make  one  or  two  favourable  and  useful  e.s- 
fects,  before  vye  give  bur  opinion  of  its  general  merits.  For 
4th  case  of  oblique  angled  plane  triangles,  where  the 
lilies  fl,  h,  Cf  arp  given  to  fiiwi  the  angles  A,  B,  C,  our  author 
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givM  four  solutions.  In  tlio  first,  putting  i  (a  +  ^  +  <^)  =  ^» 
one  of  the  angles,  A  for  exuiiiple  is  fouiul  by  the  iollo.wing 
lonii :  ... 

i'  log.  sin.  A  — .  10  =  log.  2  +•  . 

J.  (log.  S  +  log.  (.S  —  a)  +  log..  (S  — •  i)  +  log.  (S  — •  c) 

•  '  log.  h.  —  log.  c. 

O  O  • 

By  the  ^ecoiul  method,  which  depends  upon  an  expression 
for  naif  one  of  the  angles,  we  have 

2  log.  sin.  20  +  log.  (S*^  +  log.  (S  — ,  c)  —  log.  b 

‘  ,  —  log.  c.  ' 

The  third  niethod  gives  ■  i 

2  log.  cos.  :=  20  +  .log.  S  +.  log.  (S  —  a),r~  log.  b  —  log.  c. 

In  the  fourth  inctliod  ' 

2  log.  tun.  t=,  20  +  log.  (S —  b)  d*  log.  (S c)  —  log..  S 

—  log.  (S  —  a).  *  I 

This  variety  of  solutions,  of  course,  is  not  new  :  it  is  fol. 
l<>wcd,  hovyever,  by  some  remarks  which  are  yvofth  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  student.  .  >  .  .  %  ^ 

' «  Each  of  the  preceding  methods  is  adapted  to  logaritljmic  computation, 
atvd  each,  in  an  analytical  point  of  view  is  a  complete  solution.  One  so* 
lution  would  have  been  sufficient,  and  one  alone  been  given,  if  the  same 
applied  with  equal  convenience  and  equal  numerical  accuracy,  to  alLin* 
stances;  but  the  fict  is  otherwise.  If  an.  example  were,  proposed  Th 
which  the  angle, A  sliould  be  nearly  90\  as  C  is  in  the  former  example  : 

•  the  log.  sin.  A  might  be  deduced  from  the  first  solution ;ybut  from  ‘such 
value  of  the  log.  sin.  A,  tlie  angle  A  cannot  be  determined  with  any  pre* 
cUion  ;  for  instance,  if  the  nunicrical  value  of  dog*  sin,  A  should  be 
9.9999Wi8,.  A  might  equal  (by  the  tables)  89^  56'  19  ',  or  89'  57^  8",  or 
any  angle  intermediate  of  these  two  angles :  the  reason  of  this  is,  the  very 
small  variation  of  the  sine  of  an  angle  nearly  equal  to  90',  which  is  plain 
from  the  inspe(?tion  of  the  geometrical  figure,'  or  which  analytically  may. 
be  thus  shewn :  let  A  be  an  arc  neariy=90',  and  let  it  be' increased  by*  a 
eenain  quantity,  1''  for  instance,  then  ’  *  .  .  “.v. 

V  sin.  (A4-l'^)=rin.  A  cos.  1'^’  +cos«  A.  sih.  1^' 

sin.  A  x=:  sin.  A*  .  -  ’ 

sin.  (A  +  l'0~sin.A==rsin.A(cos.  1^'— l)4-cos. 
or  since  cos.  1  nearly,  and  sin.  i  "=0. nearly*  v" 

.  .sin.  +  A  varies  ,  asvcos.*  A-  nearly, 

varies.*,  as  a  very  small  quantity,  when  A  is  nearly=9(y’, 

‘  It  must  not,  however,  be  unnoticed,  that  the  want  of  precision  in  the 
determination  of  the  angle  is  partly  owing  to  the  constniction  of  the  lo¬ 
garithmic  and  trigonometrical  Tables,  The  tabled*  reterred  to,  and  in 
common  use,  are  computed  to  seven  places  of  figures  J  but  if-we  had  ta¬ 
bles  computt  d  to  a  greater  number  of  places,  to  double  the  number,  for 
instance,  then  the  logarithmic  sines  of.  alf  angles  between  89^  56'  18  ', 
and  89®  57'  9"i  in  such  tables,  would,  not  be  expren^od,.  as' thyy  jire.  in 
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tables' now  in  use,  by,  the  same  fi}]fures  :  and  in  such  circumstaaces,  we 
should  obtain  conclusions  very  little  remote  from  the  truth  ;  but  then  such 
tables  would  be  extremely  incommodious  for  use,  would,  in  all  common 
cases,  give  results  to  a  degree  of  accuracy  quite  superfluous  and  useless  ; 
and  besides,  such  tables  in  the  extreme  cases  which  we,have  mentionedt 
are  not  essentially  necessai*y :  since  in  those  extreme  cases  their  use  can 
be*  superseded,  by  abandoning  the  first  method  of  solution, ,  and  recurring 
either  to  the  2d,  yd,  or  4th  method. 

*  When  the  angle  (A)  spujjht  then  is  nearly  =  90%  the  first  method 
piust  not  be  used,  but  one  or  the  latter  methods,  in  which  either  the 
sine,  cosine  or  tangent  of the  angle  is  determined;  and  in  such  ao 
extreme  case,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  instead  of  the  -first 
method,  we  substitute  tl\e  2d,  or  or  4th  ;  but  in  other  cases,  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  indifference :  for  since,  as  it  has  been  shewn,  the  variation  or 
increment  of  the  sine  is  as  the  cosine,  and  of  the  cosine  as  the  sine,  these 
two  variations  are  equal  at  45%  but  beyond  45'*  uj)  to  90  ‘,  that  of  the  sine 
is  less,  that  of  the  cosine  gi’eater,  and  the  contrary  happens  between  45* 
and  0  ;  consequently  we  have  this  rule  : 

if  the  angle  sought  be  *<90^,  use  the  second  method ; 
if .  ^90%  use  the  third  method. 

*  The  4th  method  may  be  usedjand  commodiously,  for  all  values  of  the 
angles  sought  from  0  up  to  angles  nearly=l80'^:  when,  however,  the  ari* 

gle  (A)  is  nearly=ail80®,  tan.  —  which  is  nearly  tan.  90^,  is  very  large 

and  its  variations,  (which  are  as  the  square  of  the  sepum)  are  also  very 
large  and  irregular.  If,  therefore,  we  use  Sherwin’s  Tables,  whicti  are 
computed  for  every  minute  only  of  the  quadrant,  the  logarithms  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  seconds,  taken  out  by  proportional  parts,  wll  not  be  ex¬ 
act :  for  in  working  by  proportional  paits,  it  is  supposed  that  if  the  dlf 
ference  between  the  logarithmic  tangents  of  2  arcs  differing  by  60  seconds 
be  that  the  difference  between' the  logarithmic  uingents  of*  the  first  arc, 

and  of  another  arc,  that  differs  from  it  only  by  n  seconds  is  -7  </ : .  notr 

.  .CO 

this  is  not  true  for  arcs  nearly  90° ;  and  ^  example  will  niost  simply . 
•hew  it:  by  Sherwin’s  Tables,:  =  •  ,, 

’  log.  tan.  89°  30'=  12.0591416  '  . . 

log.  tan.  89“  29;=  12.0 149004. • . !..[91 

log.  diff.  corresponding  to  60"ir=  142412 

diff.,  corresponding  to  30"=  71206 . [4] 

by  Rule,  log.  tan.  89“  20'  30'  ([2]4-[4])  =12.0520210 
whereas  true  log.  tan.  89o,  29  30'',  by  Taylor’s  log. =12.05 1^26 

again, 

•  log.  tan.- 89»  50'=  12  5362727  '  .  ’  ' 

log.  tan.  89*  49'=12. 4948797  . 

log.  diff.  corr*  to  60"=  413930'  '  *  ‘ 

.*.  diff.  corr«  to  •  6"=s  '  41S93  '  •'  ' 

’  ■  by  Rule  log.  tac.  89*  40  6’'=  12,49901 90 

whereas  true  log.’ tan.  89°  49'  6",  by  Taylor’s 't.og’”.  12.’498845! 

*  In  these  instances  the  log.  tangent,’  determined  by  - the  proportional. 
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pans,  is  too  l.irgCf  which  it  plainly  must  b^,  for  the  logarithnaic  in- 
cr»*ment  of*  the  tangent  increasing  as  the  arc  does,  that  is,  the  increment 
ciurmg  the  last  30"  being  greater  than  the  increment  during*  the  first 
30*',  if  we  take  half  the  whole  increment  for  the  increment  due  to  the 
first  30'',  or  one  tenth  of  the  whole-increment,  for  the  increment  due 
to  the  first  30",  we  plainly  take  quantities  too  large ;  this  same  reason 
would,  it  is  true,  hold  against  calculating  logarithmic  tangents  of  any 
arcs  by  proportional  parts,  if  the  values  of  logarithmic  tangents  were 
exactly  put  down  in  tables,  but,  (we  speak  of  tables  in  ordinary  use) 
the  values,  are  expressed  by  seven  places  only  of -figures  ;  and  as  far 
as  seven  places  the  irregularities  in  the  successive  differences  of  the 

logarithmic  tangents  of  arcs  that  are  of  some  mean  value,  between  0 

and’  90°;  do  not  appear;  thus,  by  Sherwln^s tables  :  ‘ 

"  log.  tan.  44°  30'=9.992H97 

_ log,  tan.  44^29^=9.9921670 

log.  dilF.' corresponding  to  60"=2527 
d iff.  corresponding  to  30=12635 
by  Rule  Jog.  tan.  44°  29'  30''=9.99229335  ' 
and  the  true  log.  tan.  by  Taylor’s  Tables=9.  9922934 

•  It  appears  then,  from  the  assigned  reason,  and  by  the  instances  given,' 
that  an  angle  nearly  90'  cannot  exactly  be  found  from  its  logarithmic 
rahgent.  *  The  determination  of  the  angle  by  means  of  proportional 
pans  will  be  wrong  in  seconds  by  Sherwin^s  tables  ;  and.  will  be  wrong 
in  the  parts  pf  seconds  by  Taylor’s  tables  ;  and  in  computing  the  values 
6f  angles,  two  inconveniences  may  occur,  either  when  the  successive 
logarithmic  numbers  are  too  nearly  alike, in  the  case  of  sines  of  an¬ 
gles  nearly  90°,  or  too  widely  different,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tangents 
of  ai>gle8  nearly  equal  to  90°  ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  Anal3'St  to 
provide  formuhe,  by  which  these  inconveniences  may  be  remedied  or 
avoided.* 

*  It  has  appearedi  that  the  4th  method  of  solution  ought  not  to  be 

A. 

used,  .when  Is  nearly *r90<' :  it  must  not  be  used  also  w^h^  A  is  ^ 

very -small  angle,  for  very  small  angles'  cannot  be  exactly  found  from* 
their  logarithmic  sines  and  tangents  ;  not  exactly  xn‘ seconds,*  By  Sher- 
win’s  tables,  nor  exactly,  in  parts  of  seconds,  byTaylo7*’s  tables;  ami 
therefore,  as  great  exactness  may  be  required,  and  is  commonly  rc- 
quirw  in  those  cases,  in  which  a  very  small  angle  is  to  be  determined, 
tho  tables  are  not  then  to  be  used  ;  but  a  peculiar  computation,  of  which, 
without*  deriiohVt ration.  Dr.  M^kelyne  has  given  the  rule  In  his  In¬ 
troduction  to  Taylor’s  Logarithms,  p.  17  arid  22.  This  rule  and  simi¬ 
lar  rules  will  be  stated  and  demonstrated  In  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
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the  advanL-iges  of  Briggs’s  over  Napier’s  system  of  logarkhinsi 
advantages  wliicli  we  do  not  recollect  having  seen  so  fully 
stated  by  any  otlier  author. 

]  ‘  Napier’s  system,  in  which,  (r — 1)  —  i  (e — 1)*  +  {  [e — 1*  —  &c. 

I  1  rf=  base]  is  ajiparently,  so  very  simple,  tliat  there  must  exist  some 
t  ‘  substantial  reason  for  the  adoption  of  Briggs’s.  Now,  in  this  lattei* 

I  system,  tivt  logarithm  of«  lo  is  1,  thy  logarithms  of  lOtl  or  10-,  of 
1  lO^X)  or  10’,  &c,  are  2,  tl,  See.  respectively  ;  consequently,  the  loga- 
^  rithm  (L)  of  a  number  N  being  known,  the  logarithms  of  all  nnm^ 

I  N 

I  bers  corresponding  to  N  X  ol*  can  be  expressed  by  ;io  aU 

I,  tcratlon  of  the.  simplest  kind  in  L  :  thus,  if  the  logarithm  of  2.  7341 
bt'  436814-1,  the  logarithms  of  the:  numbers  tJ7.‘  Sh,  273.  4),  2734. 
§  1,  273n,  273410,  .are  1.4368144,  2.1368144,  3.4368141’,  4.4368144, 
S/>.136S144,  that  is,  these  latter  logarithms  are  formed  froni  the  first 
merely  preiixingto  the  decimal,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  which  are  called  cha^ 
%ractertst:cs^  Aiid.  which  charactenstics  are  always  numbers  one  less  than 
S the  number  of  the  figures  of  the  integers  in  the  numbers  whose  loga« 
Ifirithms  are  required:  tlie  reason  is  this, 

4  eT.341  =  lO-X  \o^.  e7.54l  ==  lo^r.  U)  -|-  loir.  2  7341  =  1. 4^68144 

fe57;'4,l  3==  HMIO  X  'i7341  losr.  27r>4.I==lo..:.1000-f-  lor:  2  7.341  — 3.43G814k 
2 and  generally* log.  10'»  X  N  =  log.  10;z  +  log.  N  cn  ;«  L» 

,  anJ,  similarly,  it  is  plain,  that’ the  logarithms  of 

.  2.7341  2.7341  '2  7341  2.7341  ‘  • 

,  — T— — ,  ,  - - ,  that  is,  of 

y  .  10  -  100  1000  10,000 

"  .27341,  .027341,  .0027341,^  .00027341, 

must  be  the  logarithm  of  2.7341,  or  .4368144,  subtracting,  rcspecurcly, 
the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  which  subtraction,  it  is  usual  thus  to  indicate 

f.4368144,  2.43GS144,  .  3.4368144,  ,^4368144  .. 

‘  The  logarithm  of  a  number'(N),  then,  being  Inserted  in  the  tables,  it 

is  needless  to  insert  the  logarithms  of  those  numbers  that  can  be  ibnoed 

by  multiplying  or  dividing  N  by  10.  and  powers  of  10  :  .  .  . 

‘  Hence  we  are  enabled  to  contract  the  ‘si^c  of  Logarithmic  Tables  :,  and. 

his  advantage  's  peculiarly  connected  with  the  decimal  system  of  iiota«« 

ion.  If  there  had  been  in  common  use  scales  of  notation,  the  roois  of 

vhich  were  9,  or  7,  or  3  ;  then  th^  most  convenient  systems  of  logarithint* 

ould  have  been  those,  the  bases  of  which,  are,  9,  7,  3,  fcsp^tively;  for 

such  cases,  having  computed  the  logarithm  of  any  number ^N,  we  OHild 

mmediately,  by  means  of  the  characteristics, .  assign  the  logarithm  of 

N  ’  *  * 

ny  number  represented  by  Q"*  X  N  or  — ’  [root  =»  9],  which'  numbers 

ould,  analogously  to  the  present  method,  be  denoted  by  merely  akcr- . 

pg  the  place  of  the  point  or  comma  that  separates  inttg<;rs  from  frac* 

ions  ;  The  root  then  in  tlie  scale  of  notation  ought  to  determine^  cbpice 

e  in  a  system  of  logarithms  :  we  may  construct  logarithms  with 

3,  and  then,  having  computed  the  logarithm  L  of  a  number  N. 

-  .  ^  ^  N' 

logarithms  of  all  numbers,  corresponding  to  x  N,  an  J 
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be  m  4*  L*  —  m  4-  L,  and  therefore  could  be  assigned  by  merely 
preiixing  tlie  proper  characteristic ;  but  then,  in  order  to  know  the  num> 

bers  Corresponding  to  3“  x  N  and — iwc  must  multiply  and  divide  N  by 

3|  and  powers  of  3  :  we  cannot  multiply  and  divide  by  simply  altering 
the  place  of  the  point  or  comma  that  separates  integers  from  decimalst  so 
thati  in  fact*  not  knowing  by  inspection  su^  numbers  as  3  Ny'H  Nt  27  N, 
and  X  Ny  we  should  be  oMiged  to  insert  the  logarithms  of  all  num¬ 
bers  in  the  tables.  A  single  instance  will  elucidate  this  statement :  with 
a  base  c=*3,  the  logarithm  of  2.7341  equals. .9105191  then  the  logarithms 
o5F  the  numbers 

8.^3,  .  24.6069,  :  73.8207,  221.4621 

are  1.915519,  2.&15S1^  3.915519,  4.915519 

for  the  numbers  8.2023,  24.6069,  &c.  arc  produced  by  multiplying 
2.7341  by  3|  3%  3',  3\  respectively,  but  they  are  kitown  only  by  actual 
multiplication,  and  consequently  it  would  not  be  sufheient  to  inseit  in  ta¬ 
bles  of,  logarithms  constructed  to  a  base  =  3,  tlie  logarithm  of  2.7S41 
only,  but  those  of  8.2023,'  24.6069,  73.8207,  221  4621,  &c.  must-  k 
.also  inserted and  it  is  plain,  that  the  logarithms  of  *27.341^  273.41, 
2734.1,  27341,  .02741  must  be  also  inserted  ;  if  these  latter  logarithms 
are  not  insertedf  the  computist  \vould  be  obliged  to^.  undergo  the  labour  of 
forming  them,  by  adding  to  the  logarithrii  of  2.7341,  respectively,  the 
logarithms  of  10,  1(X),  TOGO,  &c.  computed  to  a  base  =  3. 

‘This  is  not  the  sole  practical  inconvenience  that  would  arise  from  usin^ 
a  system  of  logarithms  with  a  base  not  equal  to  10  :  we  might,  indeed, 
as  It  has  been  explained,  by  slight  arithmetical  operations,  directly  find  the 
logarithms  of  numbers  from  tables  of  no  greater  extent  than  those  which 
are  iause,  but  the  reverse  operation  of  finding  the  number  from  the  lo- 
garithm,  could  not  at  all  conveniently  or  briefly  be  performed  :  for  the  lo*  I 
garlthm  pro[>osed  might  be  nearly  uqual  to  a  logarithm  which  the  tablet  \ 
did  not  contain  :  'i  hese  considerations  will,,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  shew 
.  the  very  great  improvement  that  necessarily  ensUed  on  Briggs's  alteration 
of  the  Logarithmic  Base.  The  real  value  of  that  alteration  ooes  not  seem 
to  have  bt‘cn  duly  appreciated  by  writers  on  this  subject,' 

Mr.  VVoodboiise  is  an  author  whotn.it  is  really  difficult 
to  characterize,  lie  has  some  excellences,  hut  he  lias 
many  defects  ;  and  the  latter , sadly  preponderate.  A  rea- 
.der  .of  this  book  will  meet  . with  specimens  of  ktrowledgc 
and  of  ignorance,  elegance  and  slovenliness,  taste  and.  aw  k- 
wardne.ss,  adroitness  and  clumsiness,  perspicuity  and  obscii- 
rity,  pedantfv  and  vulgarity,  aifectation  and  suuplicityrvt^' 
niiy  and  modesty  ;  and  dins  of  almost  every  quality  and  of 
its  oppo.site,  'The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  .the  stndiMit 
must  necessarily  lose  all  confidence  in  bis  author;  a  verv 
untortunatc  circutustance  to  a  luathematical  reader.  He  who 
reads  a  work  on  any  branch  of  geometry  or  of  analysis,  ex* 
j*ects  to  £nd  every  f)roposition  aiHrmed  afterwards  demon* 
strated  ;  yet  he  docs  not  follow  an  author  nleasantlv,  if  h* 
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follow  him  cantioudy,  under  the  in^uence  of  donbt.  No 
person  who  erer  read  and  conrarehciuled  the  demonstrations 
of  the  first  10  propoithionsof  Euclid’s  first  book^  woold  fed 
the  least  donbt  as  to  the  truth  of  tlie  deventb  proposition 
he  would  beJtrje  it,  on  the  authority  of  bis  antuor,  atitece*. 
dently  to  demonstration :  the  perusal  of  the  detnonstration  > 
would  commanicate  delight',  would  strengthen  conviction, 
would  confirm  belief,  and  would  excite  still  greater  con* 
hdenceand  belief  in  all  that  wasto  follow:  the  labour  of 
study  b^comwig  wonderfully  lightened  by  the  advantage  and 
fascinations  of  the  method,'  l^mediing  iikethb.  is  always 
efiected  .by  the  best  modem  as  well  as  ancient  authors  ;  as 
must  be  evident  to  every  judicious  reader  of  Simpson,  Mac* 
Jaurin,  Bossut, ,  or  Lacroix.  But  no  such  advantagies  are 
offered  to .  tite  readers  of  the  work  before  us.  Here  the  ar* 
.rangcment  b. forced  and  unnatural;  there  b  no  appearance 
of  the  lucid  order;. and  even  the  punctuation  b  often  ro 
much  neglected  as'  to  render  the  antnoi*s  meaniog  doubtful. 

He  comroences  with  an  enumeration  '  of  articks  or  para* 
graphs,  which  b  carried  as  far  as  art  1 8^  He  then  gives 
4  relating' to  sines,  cosines,  and  tanronb  of  an* 

gles,  and  of  sums  and  differences  of  angles,  Ineii  the  or* 
der  of  the  problems'  b  broken",  to  make  room  for  .more  than 
20  pages  of. solutions  of  the  cases  of  pbue  trbn^es;  then, 
we  have  Prbb.  6.  (the  author  has  not  favoured  oswithProb. 

5)  on 'the  sine  and  cosine 'of  twice  an  arc,  Sic.  and  then 
Probs.  7, 8,  and  9,  relating  to  expressions  or  multiple  arcs, 
chords  of  arcs,  Cotesian' theorem,  See.  Then  appeals  another 

Iibletn  9,  ih  which  ilte  numerical  value  of  die  sine  of  t 
note  is  found,  to  radius  unity.  Then  farewell  problems! — 
we  are  to  be  treated  with  about  16  pages  of  mts^llaneous ' 
M^ussions,  which  are  followed  by  four  **  instanced.*  of  the 
ility  of  trigonometrical'  formnlie.  Our  author  how  takes , 
ive  of  articles,  problems,  and  instances;  and  presents  us 
th  n  propositions  rebtive  to  spherical  geometry  |ttd'’tri-'’ 
nometry.  Then  he  gives  observations,  remarks,  and  rules 
>peciing .ambiguous  cases,  the  affections  of  sides  and  an*'; 
;.s,  the  several  combinations  of  cas^  in  splierical  trygono*  , 
"try ;  after  which,  having  forg^tea  thai^'he  had  before' 
hibtted  seventeen  propositions,  he  gives' another  Prop.i 
lich  be  divides  into  6  oases,  with  *  aliter  method  of  soHing 
e  fifth  case,’- *  eriiicr 'method  of  solving  the 'rixth  ease,*  and 
on.  .  This  brings  us  to  thel-^lst  page,  after  .which  the  cori*'^ 
nts  of  the  treatbc,  (with  the 'exception  of' the ’break  'occa-  - 
>ned  by  the  introduction  of  the  Wofd  appewtifty  at  p,"'! 55.1- 
Vol.  VI.  ■  ‘  H  . . .  • 

i  •  ?  ,Akl  Vi  '  ’  ’  *  '  ;  ‘  l  ii4 


Indeed,  the  omissions  in  difreref)t,  parts  of  the  ireatise,  oc-. 
casioned  by  this  want  oF  mcthotH,  cannot- easily^jb(^jeiv«i)fie# 
rated.  V\' .  •  V  .  i 

Anotlier  kind  of  awkwardness,  istb*af’*bf  analytical  expres¬ 
sion.  Thus,  Mr.  Woodhonse  unifonhTy  uuts  (sin.  A)S  (cas-  A)', 
instead  of  sin.  2A,  cos.  2A :  whether  ffoin  an  adcctation  of  sin¬ 
gularity  or  not,  we  cannot  say  ;  liis  inetuod  lias  t^taiuly  no 

advantage^*..  Again,  Mr.  '\V.,  puts  &c.  instead  ol 

,  j,-'  .  V  3  ^  i.i  i 

■#y^2, 1^3,  and  that  in  some  such  places,  as  seein.jto  in¬ 
dicate'  that  be  has  actually  performed  the  tediou.s  operations  in 
dryision  required  by  his  expressions,  and  that  he  is  pcrfecilv 
*  '  '  .  1  '  I 

VHconscious  that*  — = r?,  Yet  we  are  unwilling  to  be- 

lieye,  that  one  so  adro'iA  in.  theiuse-of  st'nibols  sliouUl  be  un- 
acijuaipted  vviili  the  ipauugement  oftjsu-rds. 

'Another  .<;pecies  of  awkw^-4jije^,jis  tliat,  by  w.bieli  cayi 
thi;^igs  are.Oiade  dithettlt^i -and  (things  tobseu re.  'l>his  r 
remarkably  ;.^hc -qa^e,.  tn  our  tau^hew's  method  of  huding.,ex 
pressiops  for,;tU^;SM^‘S<  ofgthe.  atiglea  of  a, •.plane  triangle  ii 
terms  of, the  sifies  .aivul  lh^,are»;  :h<i  empiDya  about  a.  pag* 
and  a  half  in  shewing,  what  m^ht  have  been  done  far  bette 
ia  four  lines,  that  in  tlw  trian^  whose  angles  are  .\,- 13,.  C 
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,  .  ‘  n  ■  2  area,  .  '  Zatra 

jnJ  opposite  sides  a,  a,  c,  siu.  A  —■  —t — -  siu.  U  5=fj  - — •-  , 

'  •  ^‘atra  '  .  ■  ^  • «  '  "  '  ’  ° 

sin.  C  .==  r — He  likewise  pursues  thte  most  ciixuitous 

t  d  0  ^  ',,**  frt^ 

wav  possible' in  finding  expressions  for  seoattts ‘and ■cosecants; 
when  he  might ‘at  once  aCCornplisli' the  business,  liy  laying, 

I*  •*'  »  %f  ® 

from  similar  triangles,  cos :  rad  : ;  rad  ilsec.  =— ♦■  — and  sin  t 

* '  •  .  •  *1  •  '  '  I 

•  '  '  '  ‘  .  rad  *  ■  ■  ■  ‘  ‘  ,  '  ■ 

rad :  rad  ;*  cosec  = —: — -i  But  owr-author’s  happy  knack  at 


.  Jl  ->  ‘ 


Sill. 


uninleUlgihiliti/ never  more  ingeniously,  uxeraplitied,  thau  m 
tlic  iiiiersiice  between  I^rob.  4  and  Prob.  6,  wberp  he  givea 
tlic  solutions  of  the  several,  cases,  of'  plain  triangles.,  .We 
once  thought  w'e  could  wuhout  difficuUy.  work  any  e.xample 
in  right-angled  plane  triangles;  but  at'teV ..reading  .what  Mr., 
W.  says  about  them'  we  began  to  feel  ourselves  puzzled,  and 
shall  be  long  before  \ve  again  speak. confidently  on  a  subject 
which  \ve  find  can  be  made  to  appear  so  abstruse.  In  this 


our  readers  hiay  under.stand  the  ftiatte'r  m'ore  clearly.  Here 
Mr.  M'’.  .exhibits  a  solution  .which  vve  presume  to  think  in¬ 
complete,  for  there  is  still  “  Req.  (t).”  The  next  point  which 
this  gentleman  renders  more  obscure  by  elucidation,  is  the 
a'mbiguous  case'  of.  oblique  plane  triangles,  where  tvvo  sides 
ainl  ail  angle  opposite  to  Qnc  of  them  are  given.  It’ is  at-‘ 
teuipted  to  make  the  matter  more  clear  and  plain,  by  dalliiig 
the  same  angle  sometimes  A,  at  others  P,  at’  others,  Q;  ahq, 
another  angle  sometimes  B,  sometimes  N,  Maugre  all’  this 
jinaiense  care  to  illustrate  aq  instance  of-i^biguify  .  py-  ren-.^ 
deling’ it  more  ambiguous, ’our  author  has  not  assigned  the 


mgies  to  .the  saine' dat'd';  .when  5 ‘exceeds''’q!tliere  can  be  but"! 
me  triangle  ;  aiid  wlien  ’  f>,‘U  U'ss  than  a  sin.  B,  the ’example  is 
uiproperiy  projiosed,  ,and,  the  construction  impos'^ible.  FoCi 
i_Ke  reasons  it  liappens  that  an  ess-qiniaV  st;ep  in  the  inves- 
igation  at’ p.  5 1  is  illegitimate  and  unwarrantabl’e,  ,and  the 
lediicrioiis  at  p.  2^  defective.'  ,  ,  . 

i  The  spherical  trigoiioiiietry  of  this  author  is,  we  think, 
more  open  to'  censure  'than  the  plane  trigonometry.  His 


D  2 


ngle  may 
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be  at  once  rectangular  and  .  equilateral,  which  we  ap-  '] 
prehend,  with  the  utmost  deference  to  the  contrary  sugt  | 
gestion  of  our  learned  brother,  a  plane  triangle  never  i 
can.  We  are:  also  inclined  to  conjecture  that  an  isos-  | 
celes  plane  triangle  can  never  have  two  .‘right  angles,  '  i 
though  .an  isosceles  spherical  triangle  certainly  can.—  | 
Some  of*  oiir  author’s  demonstrations,  also,  in  spherical  , 
trigonometry  are  :  equally  vague  and  unsatisfactory;  we  may  j 
specify  that  of  Prob.  12.  :  nor  are  we  much  satisfied  with  J 
that  which  relates  to  Napier’s  rules  of  the  circular  parts.  *1 
The  rules  for  right  angled  spherical  triangles  are  defective,  a 
hv  so  far  as*  we  have  no  formulae  by  which  to  obtain  results  ‘1 
in  terms  of  f  sides-or  angles,  or’  of  45®  +  i  sides  or  an-  | 

gles  :  these  are,  at  least  as  useful  as  the  variety  of  theorems  j 
to  which  our  second  extract  from  Mr.  Wpodhouse’s  book  | 
refers. '■ ‘In 'lieu  of  these,  however,  we  are  presented  with  j 
Napier’s  Rules  for  circular  parts,  to  which,  in  our ,  esti-  * 
matibrij  Mr.  Woodhouse  attaches  a  most  extravagant  value, 
Were  he  as  conversant  with  the  practice  of  trigonometry  * 
as  with  the  theory,  he  would  doubtless  have  spoken  in  a 
lower’  tone.  After  all,  he  forgets  to  mention  a  particular  I  ^ 
connected  with  these  rules,  which  alone  renders  if  next  .to  ^  '■ 
impossibl.e  to  forget  them  ;  we.  mean,  that  the  vowels  in  the  j 
terms  'sin.y  Irot.,  tan.y  are  the  same'  as  those  in  the  first  syl-  ■ 
lables  of  t/itckile,  opposite,  and  adjacent  parts ;  for  hence  it  i  i 
becomes- peculiarly  easy  to  remember  tnat  sin.  mid.  =*  rect.  ’  ’ 
tan.  ad.  =  feet.  cos.  op.  By  the  'way,  what  could  be  the  'n 
reason,' that  Mr.  Wopdhouse  omitted  Walter*  Fisher’s  exten- 
sion"'pf  these  rales,  ‘conveyed  by  the  Cabalistic  Sao,  satom,  I 
tqa  sarsalm?  .  ■ 

We, might  now  proceed  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the  ' 
cluinsihess'of  Mr.  Woodhouse’s  diagrams,  and  his  extreme  de-  i 
ficiency'in  practical  examples,  especially  in  the  plane  trU 
gonometfy  :  but  the  magnitude  to  which  this  article  is  swell- 
ing  renders  it' necessary  to  desist.  We  must,  however,  re-  ' 
cord  a  few  specimens  of  his  style,  which  is  certainly  more  i 
peculiar  than  the  style  of  any  other  person  we  recollect,  1 
even  among  the  contributors  to  the,  MontHly  and  Critical  1 
Reviews.  *  After  that  the  decimal  point  has  been*,.&c.  p.  ,2.  *! 

*  The  demonstration  of  this  method  is  not  conciserj  &c.'‘&;c.  . 

but  the  rule  and  connected  computation  is  cuticiser',  p.  29,  ; 

*  By  same  form*,  p.  32,  *  Angle  intermediate  oP,  p.  36,  1 

*  The  use  of  the  aliter  solution,*,  p.  42.  .  Query,  which  of  * 
the  meaning  of  aliter  can  be  substituted  to  preserve  this  1 
aentOTce  from  being  pure  nonsense  i  *  Construction  of  tri-  j 
gonometrical  canon*,  p;  62.  *  Descend  doim  the  same  stepsi**  4 
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pi  66.  Do  fellows  of  Caius  ColleB^e,  Cambridge,  ever 
descend  upwards,  or  ascend  doivnwards  ?  Was  Dr.  Davy  exalt¬ 
ed,  or  depressed,  by  his  elevation  to  the  mastership  ?  *  If 
tion  be’,  p.  TJ.  ‘  The  angles  of  triangle,*  p.  92.  *  The 
sides  of  supplemental  triangle’,  p.  93.  ‘  Conceive  O  to  be 
center  of  the  sphere’,  p.  99.  We  seriously  assure  reader,  not 
one  of  these  is  error  of  press,  or  blunder  of 'transcriber,  or 
misrepresentation  of  critic  ;  but  each  is  beauty  of  author,  of 
which  gentleman  is-  proud,  and  of  which  we  pre.su me  no 
*  alitc/^  writer  will  be  envious.  But  we  must  conclude  ar« 

tide.  ^  .  • 

It  was  our  intention  to  furnish  some  proofs  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  prejudices  and  negligences  respecting  other  writers: 
his  ascription  of  every  thing  valuable  to  Cambridge  ma¬ 
thematicians  ;  and  sometimes,  as  at  p.  53,  when  even  his 
own  testimony' proves  that  the  ascriptiooi  is  not  their  due) 
but  it  would  be  an  irksome  employment,  and  we  must  decline 
it.  The  book  may  be  of  use  to  a  few  undergraduates  at 
Cambridge,  whose  prejudices  or  whose  hnances  binder  them 
from  procuring  other  performances.  It  often  displays  analy¬ 
tical  expertness,  and  now  and  then  an  ingenious  elucida¬ 
tion  :  but,  considered  as  a  whole,  it  ■  is  so  extremely  de¬ 
sultory,  inelegant,  and  incomplete,  that- we  know  not  how 
to  account  for  the  circumstance  of  so  able  a  mathemati¬ 
cian  as  Mr.  Woodhouse  producing  so  indifferent  a  volume. 
On  the  present  occasion,  we  say  nothing  of  the  Treatises 
on  Trigonometry  by  Cagnoli  and  Boniiycastle ;  because 
it  might  be  thought  uncandid  to  institute  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  W.’s  performance  and  others  of  double  the  size. 

I  But  we  must  say,  and'  that  upon  the  most  impartial  survey, 
that  for  all  purposes  of  real  utility  we  prefer  the  Trigo¬ 
nometries  of  Lacroix,  of  Legendre,  of  Mauduitt,  and  even. 

I  of  Ebierson  (though  published  50  years  ago),  to  the  treatise 
before  us.  Indeed  Emerson’s  wants  little  besides  a  modern¬ 
ized  notation,  to  make  it  still  one  of  the  best  treatises  on 
trigonometry  extant.  ,  . 

Art.  IV.  yf  Scries  of  Discourses,  on  the  Principles  of  Religious  Belief 
as  connected  •anth  Human  Happiness  and  Improvement.  By  the  Rev. 

JR.  Morehead,  A.  M.  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  Junior  Minister  of 
the  Episcopal  Chapel,  Cowgate;  Edinburgh.  8vo.  pp.  Xviii.  and  441. 
Price  9s.  C6’nstable  andCo.  1809, 

J^VEN  in  the  rashness  and  .presumption  of  our  youth  we 
.  never  formed  a  more  hasty  judgement  of  any  hook,  than 
we  have  to  expr^s  concerning  the.  volume  before  us.  The- 
very  first  sentence- gave  us  an  opinion  of  its  character,  which 
subsequent  perusal  and  consideration  only  tended  to  confirm. 
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This  ominous  sentence  occurs  in  the  epistle  cledicntorv  to  the  IB 
Rev,  A.  Alison,  the  author’s  senior  colleague  in  the  episcopal  jfl 
chapel.  9 

*  My  dear  sir,  I  have  preached  about  philosophy’  and  philosophers,  till  9 
/  am  tired  of  the  very  names  ;  and  of  cour^se  my  congregation  must  h  still  9 
more  tired  than  myself.  There  arc  people,  however,  who  may  derive  some  a 
benefit  from  reading  upon  these  subjects,— wAiVA  are  in  fact  better  adapts  9 
cd for  the  closet j  than  the  pulpit and  a  reader  possesses  at  least  one  ad-  jj 
vantage  over  a  listener,— whenever  he  is  wearied,  he  can  take  the  liberty  9 
to  silence  his  instructor/  • 

On  this  singular  introduction,  wliicli  presents  a  more  dis.  9 
tinct  view  of  the  complexion  and  tendency  of  the  sermons,  fl 
titan  a  host  of  (jnotations  would  do,  we  shall  ‘  take  the  liber-  B 
ty’  of  stating  a  few  observations  ;  not  presnmingto  doubt,  for 
a  moment,  the  correctness  of  the  author’s  estimate  of  his  j 
own  work.. 

We  have  then,  in  the  first  place,  a  specification  of  the  to¬ 
pics  of  these  discourses, — ^ pliihsoplrt/  and  philosophers.''  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  M'.  refers  to  natural  ‘  philo-  ^ 
Bophv.’  -VVe  may,  surely  venture  to  interpret  this  expression 
as  referring  to  moral  science,  the  ‘  philosophy’  of  the  mind. 
Here  indeed  is  extended  scope  for  the  inost  enlarged  and 
penetrating  inquiry.  But  subjects  of  metaphysical  specula¬ 
tion  have  little  reference  cither  to.  the  attainment  of  happiness  ’ 
or  the  conduct  of  life.  Thev  are  often.,  invesrioated  with 
painful,  though  interesting,  anxiety, :  the  frivolonsness  of  the 
question  is  overlooked  ;  a  mcmentar^’  illusion  deceives  the  in¬ 
quirer,  and  he  fancies  the  subject  to  lie  important,  in  propor- 
tion  to  tlic  difficulties  which  attend  his  researches,  and  the  j 


triumphant  vigour  which  sinniiounts  them.  Such  specula¬ 
tions,  it  is  true,  are  not  without  their  advantages.  If  they 
extend  not  the  range  of  science,  they  strengthen  the  powers 
of  thought.  They  have  occasionally  presented  convincing 
demonstrations,  of  those  truths,  which  the  superficial 
multitude  has  admitted  on  far  less  circuitous  and  perplexing 
evidenc.'.  Some  of  the  topics  included  in  metaphysical 
science  niay  be  allowed  to  possess  peculiar  importance,  on 
account  of  their  connection  with  the  primary  truths'  of  natu¬ 
ral  and  revealed  religion ;  and  occasions  may  possibly  arise, 
when  the  di.scnss.ion  of  abstract  and  ultimate  principles  may 
be  required  by  the  prevailing  tendency,  of  popular  opinions. 
But  what  have  these  disquisitions  to  do  with  ‘  men’s  business 
and  bosofn.s  ?’  what  pretence,  have  they  to  occupy  the  pulpit 
of  Christian  instruction  why  are  they  not  confined,  as  they 
certainly  ‘are  better  adapted, to  the  closet  ?’  After  all,  perhaps, 
we  have  not  ascertained  what  'that  ‘  philosophy’  was,  about 


ap^ 
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which  hlr-  Morehead  preached  till  he  wai  tTfed;  possibly  no 
meant  nothing'  more  than  that  he  had  gon^'^Vrongh  a  systefti 
of  practical  ethics,  here  and  there  gracw  with  a  few  timbt- 

•  gnons  and  complimentary  allusions  to  the  discoveries  of  re¬ 
velation.  •  , 

Now  we  'would  just  take  the  liberty  of  asking,  wlidther 
‘  philosophy,’  even  according  to  the  latter  explanation  of  th'c 
term,  forms  the  proper  subject  of  a  ‘series  of  disconrses’  for 
a  Christutn  preacher  ?  ‘  Preaching  about  philosophy  and 

idiilosophers’  is  the  business  of  the  college,  not  of  the  church. 
Had  Mr.  Morehead  recommended  his  hearers  to  attend  the 
‘  profound  and  eloquent*  lectures  of  Professor  Stewart,  they 
v.onkl  have  heard  something  ‘  about  philosophy  and  philoso¬ 
phers’  to  much  better  jHn'pose,  than  by  listening  ‘  till  they 
were  tired’  to  the  ‘  series  of  discourses,’  at  the  episcopal  cha¬ 
pel.  A  more  copious  and  satisfactory  discussion  of  practi¬ 
cal  as  well  as  speculative  ethics  would  have  been  exhiblt- 
'cd  before  them.  Relieved  from  the  painful  conviction 
that  any  incongruity  subsisted  betweeu  the  design  of  their 
■  attendance  and  the  dissertations  of  their  ‘  instructor’,  they 
would  never  have  been  ‘  wearied’  ;  nor  for  a  moment  have 

•  wished  hirn  ‘silenced.’  As  it  happened,  they  had  little  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  less  religion  ;  so  that,  without  admiring  the  wisdom, 
we  most  readily  acquiesce  in  the  truth,  of  Mr.  Morehead’s 
ingenuous  confession,  that,  ‘  of  course,  his  congregation  must 
have  been  still  more  tired  than  himself’! 

We  are  next  to  consider  the  inefficaey  of  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  cssavs.  Mr.  Morehead  assures  his  colleague,  with  mucU 
sentimental  comp1acenc)'j  and  in  a  tone  of  modish  and  agree¬ 
able  languishment,  that  he  has  preached  till  he  had  ‘  tired’ 
both  himself  and  bis  bearers.  Perhaps  alU  this  was  uttered 
in  a  ht  of  ounti,  when  soft  complaitiings  were  not  only  to 
be  accounted  for,  but  allowed  ;  ami  the  dolorous  lancruaio 
I'of  the  ‘  miserable  man’  was  never  intended  to-be  believ¬ 
ed.  Yet  surely  Mr.  M.  would  hot'  address  his  reverend  se¬ 
nior  in  a  style  of  fashionable  ad'cctation  !  ’He  must  have 
imagined  that  the  patron  was  truly  merged  in  the  ‘  good- 
natured’  friend,  as  he  terms  him,  if  he  could  indulge  such 
puerile,  such  effeminate  extravagance;  without  fearing  the 
‘Irown  of  that  man  who  had  ‘  given  his  instructions  on  Cri- 
‘ticisni  and  Taste  with  so  much  ability  !’  For  what  could  be 
';i  more  palpable  violation  o*f  all  the  just  laws  of  proprie- 
‘ty,'of  all  right  estimates  of  things,  than  for  a  religious 
tiflacher  to  tell  the  world  that  he  has' tired  himself  and  his 
'Congregation' With  ffiticourses,  "Which'  he  ’yfet  vehtures'to  prb- 
mtilge  tO'  pihbRc  for •  their  '*  hapbihe4< hBd'  improVerhebtJ * 

*  ■  ■  ni  '  a  .  v'vt  vj.r.;  ar.':’--  ■<  '  '  ■.'..Ji.'  '  ■  \ 
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If  Mr.  Morehead  has  said  what  he  does  not  ineah«  he  May  I 
escape  the  charge  of  being  frivolous  to  incur  that  of  being  | 
insincere  ;  if  oot>  he  has  ^graded  his  character  as  a  reli*  | 
gioua  instructor  by  the  sentence  he  has  awarded  against  him*  I 

seif.  _  I 

’.White  Mr.  Morei>cad  is  in  custody  of  this  dilemma,  we  1 
.  shall  presume  to  give  him  one  genue  hint.  When  a  Mi*  | 
nister  of.  religion  is  *  tired*-  of  the  subject  about  which  he  a 
preaches,  either  that  - subject  itself  is  a  deph^rable  contrast  1 
to.tlie  trutlis  of  Christianity,  or  the  temper  with,  which  he  I 
discusses'  it  to  the  spirit  of  its  primitive  teachers.  The  I 
apostles  had.  sometimes  reason  to  complain,  like  their  com-  I 
passionate  Master,  of  the  inefHcacy  .  of  their  labours,  and  to  I 
ianient  bow  few  bad  believed  their  report ;  but  •  were  they  | 
‘  tired'  ?  Did  the  grand  theme  of  their  ministry  lose,  either'  | 
its.uuerest  or  its  importance  in  their  esteem  ?— It  is  said  of  r> 
•LUiacrey  that,  when  be  read  the  New  Testament  for  tlte  first  I 
time,  he,  hurled  it  from  him  in  a  passion,  exclaimingi  *  Kither  ^ 
this  is  not  the  Gospel,  or.  we  are  not  Christians  I’  -  .  •s  i 
We  are  now -prepared  to  admit  the  conclusion  which  our,' 
author  himself  has  drawn  from  his.  o,wn  recital.  - .  These  sub¬ 
jects  *-are  in  fact  better,  adapted  for  the  closet  than  the*pul*  . 
pit*.  If  they,  had  assumed  the  form  of  essays,  or  any  shape  ' 
,and  title  whatever,  excepting  that  of  we  should  have  | 

read  .them  -with  .pleastire,  as  elegant  and  ingenious  produc-  * 
tions ;  not  marked,  indeed,  -by  much  novelty  of  •illustration 
or  depth  of.  reasoning,  yet  occasionally  inters|>ersed  'with  • 
successful  delineations  of  ciiaracter,  and  interesting  appeals 
to  the  fancy  and  the  heart.  We  cheerfully  acknowledge,  p 
too,  .that  there  are  many  well  written  passages,  distinguished! 
by  the. simplicity  and  beauty  of  their  descriptions,  and  not  I 
ill  adaptetl  to  elucidate  the  cliaracteristic  genius  of;  the  * 
Christian  Revelation.  The  preacher  sometimes  appears  to  • 
lose  sight  even  of  *  philosophy  and  philosophers* ;  and,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  intluence  of  truth,,  seems  on  the  point  of  ad«  : 
vancing  to  the  exhibition  of  its  >  most  sublime  and  interest-  j 
ing  discoveries..  Unfortunately  he  remains  only  just  witliiit  i 
outer,  circle  of  .the  s3’stero,  resting  in  those  general  and 
undefined  assertions  which  may  .indeed  convince  us  that  be  j 
is  more  than  a  mere  philosophic  theist,  but  which  after  all  | 
jeave  us  to  the  chilling  suspicion,  that  his  notions  of  Chris-  y 
tianity  are  such,  as  imply  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  sa- 1 
cred  volume  is  unnecessary  and  useless.  -  Some  of  the  more  I 
obvious  appearances  and  proofs  of  religious  character- are  also  J 
faithfully  detailed :  the  subordinate  movements  (if  we  might  J 
ellude  to  an  exploded  theory)  are  accurately  described ;  aud  | 
even  the  chrystalline  heavens  may  be  included  in  the  exlii”  I 
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KVion  :>-4>ut  there  is  no  pri mum  mohile  iA  the  systeta.  That, 
«^hich  forms  tlie  energetic  motire  to  purity  of  conduct  Aild 
the'  exciting  cause  of  all  holy  feelings  and  determinations^ 
is  never  brmtght  distinctly  before  our  view.  Vartoila  pria-  ■ 
ciples  of  action,  remote  and  inimediate,  are  specified  and  ' 
illustnted^  ail  ^  which,  when  snhjected  to  the  influence  of 
at  ■istian  faith,  may  beemme  subservient  to  the  most  useful 
results.  '  But  if  that  influence  and  power  be  wanting,  what¬ 
ever  oflects  they  •  may  produce  *  before  meu*^  they  will  be 
dectned  essentially  deficient  ia  the  estimate  of  him  ^  whose 
eve  is  on  the  heart.*  • 

'Such  vj^e  and  distant  allusions  to  the  doctrines  of  scrip¬ 
ture  a.s  are -to  be  found  in  this  volume,  are  admirably  adap¬ 
ted  to  protect  the  pteacher  from  the  censures  of  the  *  ortho¬ 
dox',  and  at  the  same  time  exempt  him  from  all  possible 
suspicion  of  a  tendency  towards  fanaticism.  Tliere  are  aome 
exhibitions  of  the  influence  of  Christian  principles,  which 
infidelity  itself  may  admire,  aud  .which  may  extort  the  re^ 
luctant  confession,  that,  whatever  be  the  catise,  the  effect 
is  good.  But  insist  upon  that  cause,  and  its  i>ece6sity  in  order 
to  the  value  and  acceptance  of  the  effect, — aod.you  pre¬ 
sently  discover  the  antipathy  of  depraved  beings  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  features  of  Christianity  as  a  dispensation  of 
tntrey.  It  is  the  concession,,  however,  of  weakness  and  }Tusil- 
lanlmity,  Co  lower  the  tone  of  assertion  on  the  principles  them¬ 
selves  ;  and,  if  they  are  not-  denied  or  explained  awavy  yH 
to  present  tliem  to  the  eye  through  such  a  diminishing  im*- 
dium  of  vision  as  deprives  them  of  all  their  grandeur  and 
importance.  Philosophists  may  well  admire  the  mild  and 
gentle  temper  with  which  he  asserts  and  vindicates  his  opi¬ 
nions.  Roused  by  nothing  which  opposes  their  prejudices 
or  their  passions,  by  no  stimulants  to  -  self  inquiry,  no  rea¬ 
soning  that  offends  their  pride,  no  direct  flashings  of  truth 
upon  their  conscience,  they  may  doze  on,  and  approve :  they 
may  *  say  ^  peace,  peace,”'  when  there  is  no  peace  !’  But 
those -who  are  persuaded  of  the  importance  of  Christian  be¬ 
lief,  and  its  intimate  *  connection  with  human '  happiness*, 
will  lament'  the  feelings  of  that  preacher,  who,  on  subjects  ■ 
of  eternal  moment,  Can  refine  ana  philosophize  with  all  ima¬ 
ginable  coolness,  just  *  gilding  the  apprehension.,  and  play¬ 
ing  upon  the  surface  of  the  heart'*,  but  fixing  no  deep  aud 
lasting  impression. 

It  would  have  been  an  easy  task  to  confirm  both  out*^ 
censures  and  -  commendations  by  citing  numerous  passages 
from  the  Sermons  before  us  :  but  the  dedication  of  the  author 
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"has  afionleil-  ample  inaferials  for  animadversion,- founded  oti 
the  very  best  authority,  his  own.  In  several  parts  of  the 
.volume,  we  nict  with  various  misrepresentations  of  scriptural 
doctriiu; ;  these  iinlced  might  naturally  be  expected  in  a 
cotirsc  of  sermons  on  ‘  philosophy  and  |)hilos<)pluMs’,  in 
which  the  inimtte'ie;s  of  theological  accuracy  would  hardlv 
accord  with  speculations  on  ‘  man  and  the  universe'.  Witii 
many  of  these  speculations,  however,  wc  were  well  satisfied, 
The  discourses  on  natural  and  repealed  religion — on  man  as 
a  rational,  .moral,  and  religious  being — cn  the  proofs  of,  im- 
iiiortalitv  from  reason  and  revelation  —  and  on  the  resur- 
lection  of  the  ueatl,  inay  be  read  with  pleasure  and  iniprcve- 
ment.  In  all  of  them  many  instructive  reflectioijs  arecon- 
vcvchI,  intermingled  w  itli  otlters,  which  are  either  tlefectife 
or  erroneons,  and  need  either  to  be  explained  or  expunged.*^ 
We  Ciinnot  close  our  remarks  without  introdiuunyf  a  quotatioii 
that  cxhii>its  the  purity  and  neatncs.s  of  the  author’s  style; 

-  and  is,  at  the  same  time/ distinguisiied  by  just  reasoning  and 

*  useful  tendency.  The  exordium  of  the  sixth  sermon,  on  Ke- 
vcaled  Religion,  (John  xiv.  9)  thiis  introduc(‘s  tlie, subject. 

*  The.rcquest  of  Philip  to  our  Lord,  led  me,  my  brethren,  in  a  former 
discourse  (  ‘  on  natural  religion*)  to  point  out  that  reply  which  it^’mighi  ? 
have  received,  from  the  suggestions  of  nature,  even  if.  he  to  whom  the 
request  was  addressed,  had  not  given  the  answer  which  you  have  now  i, 
heard.  Shew  us  the  Father  (said  Philip)  and  .it  sujficeth  us Kh-I 
ture,  ns  we  have  seen,  might  have  repljed,  you  behold  him  wherever 
^Cu  live  and  move  and  have  your  leingF 

‘.The  answer  of  our  I..orJ  to  his  disciple  docs  not  at  all  supersede 
ibi^  general  language  of  nature  to  all  the  children  of  inen  ;  it  Is  however:- 
a  VlifTcrcnt  answer  ;  and  to  those  who* are  accustomed  to  derive' their  re¬ 
ligious  impressions  from  natural  appearances  alone,  it  may’  perhaps 
srrfn  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure-superfluous.  Yet  It  was  a  reply *- 
•-W'hich  nfany  wise  and  good  men  of  former  ages  had  longed  to  hear,  the 

*  anticipation  of  which  had  brightened  the  inspiration  of  ancient , prophets 

and  kings,  and  which  we,  my  •brethren — know,  I '  trust,  in  wiiat  man¬ 
ner  to  prize,  and  to  receive  v/ith  thankfulness  and  joy.  ^  ihsus  jaiih—h: 
that  hath  ^een  me  hath  seen  the  Father  ;  - and  how  sayest  j 

tts  the  lather 

‘  The  leading  ground  upon  which  those  proceed,B.'who  deny  jtl^e  au¬ 
thority  of  revelation  is,  that  it  is  unnecessary  and  that  nature  and 
son  can  supply  us  with  all  the  religious  knowledge,  which  \v‘e  ,  require. 

.  Kow,  admitting  to  those  who  maintain  this  opinion'  that  there  is  nothing; 
deficient  in' the  intimations  concerning  God  and  hrs  laws,  which  wede-| 
rive  from  these  sources,  there  still  occurs  an  'important’  observatior, 
‘which  'does  nor  seerri.  to ‘Strike/ therti  with  the  forc^  which* '  it  desenesr? 
In  considering  ‘the  subject  of  religion,  a  nlaterial*  tHstinction'iis  to 
marie  between  what  may  -he  efrected  by  the*  unassisted’  powers f of  tlie  Iw- 
man  iViitidi  and  whitt  the  history  cP  rnankind  infbniw  us  has  been 
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j  nlly  cfFcctcd  by  them.  /The  natural  evidences  of  religion  miy  app/ar 

I  us  very  clear  and  indisputable ;  and  ye:  we  know  that,  nut  two  thcMi* 
sand  years  ago,  tJiese  evidences  were  very  imperfvjctly  discerned, by  phi¬ 
losophers  themselves,  and  that  mankind  in generj .were  involved  in  the 
grossest  darkness  and  idolatry, —  '—Even  admitting,  therefore,  that  rea¬ 
son  and  philosophy  miglit  possibly  have  led  men  to  just  notions  of  reli¬ 
gion,  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  in  point  of*  fact,  they  never*  did  so;  and 
that  till  the  acra  of  the  Christian  revelation,  the  principles  of  niifurat  re¬ 
ligion  were  almost  as  little  understood  by  the  bulk  ot  mankind  as  tho 
scheme  of  their  future  redemption.’  pp.  79— ^-84. 

Wc  would  rather  condole  with  Mr.’  Morehead,*  than  con¬ 
gratulate  him,  on  the  forced  and  temporary  popularity  whiclr 
a  friendly  critic  has  procured  for  his  Scrmoiis.  ddie  egregi¬ 
ous  partiality  and  extravagant  applause  we  refer  to,  has 
afforded  great  amusement  to  such  of  us  on  this  sivle  of  the 
Tweed  as  were  in /the  secret;  and  prodneed  equal  n^itortish- 
ment,  no  doubt,  aniohg  the  ^  gude’  followers  of  Jolin  Knox.  No 
such  efforts,  however,  can  obtain  a  permaricnt  success’,  or 
confer  a  lasting  fame.*.  We  cannot  see  much  pr(Sbal)ility 
that  our  countrymen  will  escape  the  suddem  revulsion* ft*om 
fanaticism  to  licentiousness,  witli  which  they  have  been  sif- 
gacipusly  threatened?  through  the  influence  of  discourses 
that  have  so  effectually  tired  holli  shepherd  and  flock. 
Kindness  of.  manner  is  a  most  admirable  recommendation  to 
the  public  regard  :  l>ut  it  will  avail  a  man  but  little  to  be 
so  introduced,  if  he  has  nothing  important  or  intcrestihg  to 
communicate.  People  are  not  to  be  seduced  from  their  vices,' 
or  wheedled  out  of  their  ut)belief.  If  the  Christian  ^  ambas¬ 
sador’  is  to  succeed  in  his  mission,  he  must  not  only  ’dis¬ 
play  the  ‘  conciliating  candour’  of  his  own  heart,  but  the' 
right,  the  povyer,  the  will,  and  the  plans  of  his  Sovereign,  to 
bless  or  punish.  Indeed,  whatever  may  be  the  mornejitary 
effect  of  the  flattery  Mr.  Morehead  has  received,  we  are 
apprehensive  he  is  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  terms  of  it 
hiinse  If.  If  ‘  a  scoffer  will  find  so  little  temptation  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  laugh’  at  Mr.  Morehead’s.  sertnous,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  they  differ  more  entirely  from  the  writings,  of  inspired 
and  pious  men,  which  have  been  the  standing  jest’  of  the 
scoffer  in  all  places  and  times,  than  on  reflection  lie'would  he 
willing  to  allow.  ; 

Art.  V.  Let  Troir  Regnet  de  la  Nature,  See.  The  Three  Kingdoms  of 
Nature,  by  J.  Delille :  with  Notes  by  ftC.  Cuvier,  of  the  National 
Institute,  and  other  literary  Character*.  2  voU.  8vo.  pp.  580.  Price 
81.  Dulau.  1609.  >  .  .  .  :  , 

^  pllANCE  has  hitherto  been  as  dc.stitute  of  epic  and  diilactic 

0  poetry,  asshe'has  been  rich  in  lyric  and  dramatic.  Th^ 
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•  has*  afTonletl  aniple  materials  for  animadversion,  founded  onf 
the  very  best  authority,  his  own.  In  several  parts  of  the! 
volume,  we  nict  with  various  misrepresentations  of  scriptural  | 
doctrine  ;  these  indeed  miglit  naturally  be  expected  in 
coiirsc  of  sermons  ca\  ‘  philosophy  and  [)hilo^<)|)hels’,  in] 
which  the,  mmutene;-;  of  theological  accuracy  would  hardly  5 
accord  with  speculations  on  ^  man  and  the  universe\  With  I 
many  of  these  speculations,  however,  wc  were  well  satisfied.  | 
The  discourses  on  natural  and  revealed  religion — on  inan  ns 
a  rational,  .moral,  and  religious  being — cn  the  proofs  of  im¬ 
mortality  from  reason  and  revelation  —  and  on  the  resur- 
lection  of  the  di‘ad,  inay  be  read  with  pleasure  and  impreve- 
ment.  In  all  of  them  many  instructive  reflections  are  con-! 
veved,  intermingled  with  others,  whicli  are  either  defective 
or  erroneous,  and  need  either  to  be  explained  or  expunged. 
We  cannot  close  onr  remarks  without  introdiudng  a  quotation 
that  exhii>its  the  purity  and  neatness  of  the  author’s  style; 
and  is,  at  the  same  time,’ distinguisited  by  just  reasoning  and 

•  useful  tendency.  The  exordium  of  the  sixth  sermon,  on  Ke 

•  vcaled  Religion,  (John  xiv.  9)  thus  introducers  the, subject. 

*  The. request  of  Philip  to  our  Lord,  led  me,  iny  brethren,  in 'a  former 
discoxirsc  (  ‘  on  natural  religion*)  to  point  out  that  reply  which  if  might 
Jjnvc  received  from  the  suggestions  of  nature,  even  if  he  to  whom  the 
request  was  addressed,  had  not  given  the  answer  which  you  have  now 
heard.  Shew  us  the  Father  (said  Philip)  and  ii  sujficeth  Na¬ 
ture,  as  we  have  seen,  might  have  repljed,  you  behold  him  wherever 
yCu  live  and  move  and  have  your  leingF 

‘.The  answer  of  our  I^ord  to  his  disciple  docs  not  at  all  supersede 
ihi'^  general  language  of  nature  to  all  the  children  of  inen  ;  it  is  hcAyevtr 
"a  (lifTcrcnt  answer  ;  an J  to  those  who* are  accustomed  to  deriyc  their  rc 
ligious  impressions  from  natural  appearances  alone,  it  may  perhaps 
sr'em  to  liave  been  in  a  great  measure'superfluous.  Yet  it  was  a  reply 
•which  many  wise  and  good  men  of  former  ages  had  longed  to  hear,  the 
.  anticipation  of  which  had  brightened  the  inspIi*ation  of  ancient '..prophets 
and  kings,  and  which  we,  my  brethren — know,  I '  trust,  in  what  man 
ner  to  prize,  and  to  receive  v/ith  thankfulness  and  joy.  ^  Jesus, salt h—h 
that  hath  wen  me  hath  seen  the  Father  ;  and  how  sayest  ihou'F 
tis  the  I'Mther 

‘  The  leading  ground  upon  which  those  proceed,,  who  deny  jtl^e  au 
thority  0:  revelation  is,  that  it  is  unnecessary  and  that  nature  and 


rive  from  these  sources,  there  still  occurs  an  important'  observatiOT, 
which  'does  not  seem, to ‘strike,  theiti  with  the  forc^  which* ’it  deserves. 
In  considering  the  subject  of  religion,  a  irtaterial*  distinction '  is  to  N 
marie  between  what  mau  -he  effectea  by  the*  unnssisted  powers  of  tliehii 
than  iViihdi  and  what^^thc  history  cP  rnankind  informs  us  http  been  actu: 
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nlly  effected  by  them.  /The  natural  evidences  of  religion  niiy  app^-^ar 
us  very  clear  and  indisputable ;  and  ye:  we  know  that,  nut  two  thow* 
sand  years  ago,  tJiese,  evidences  were  very  imperfv;ctly.  discerned, by  phi* 
losophers  themselves,  and  that  iiuukind  in  general  .were  in/olvcJ  in  the 


gion,  tJiJsac  lease  15  ccriain,  tnat  in  point  or  lact,  tney  never  <iicl8o;anti 
that  till  the  aera  of  the  Christian  revelation,  the  principles  of  nafurat  re¬ 
ligion  were  almost  as  little  understood  by  the  bulk  oi  mankind  as  tho 
scheme  of  their  future  redemption.’  pp.  70— S-t. 

We  would  rather  condole  with  Mi*.'  Morchcad,'  tlian  con¬ 
gratulate  him,  on  the  forced  and  tempor.iry  popularity  which 
a  friendly  critic  has  procured  for  his  Scrnioiis.  'I’ha  egregi¬ 
ous  partiality  and  extravagant  applause  we  refer  to,  has 
afforded  great  amusement  to  such  of  ns  on  this  side' of  the 
Tweed  as  were  in.  the  secret;  and  produced  ('q'inl  a-itortish- 
ment,  no  doubt,  among  the  ‘  glide’  followers  of  Joiin  Knox.  No 
such  effort's,  however,  can  olitain  a  permanent  successj  or 
confer  a  lasting  fame.'  We  cannot  see  much  probability 
that  our  countrymen  will  escape  tlie  sudden  revulsion' tt’otn 
fanaticism  to  licentiousness,  with  which  they  have  been  sa¬ 
gaciously  threatened,  through  the  influence  of  discourses 
that  have  so  effectually  tired  both  shepherd  and  flock. 
Kindness  of.  manner  is  a  most  admirable  recommendation  to 
the  public  regard  :  but  it  will  avail  a  man  but  little  to  be 
so  introduced,  if  he  lias  nothing  important  or  interestihg  to 
coiniminicate.  People  are  not  to  be  seduced  from  their  vices,' 
or  wheedled  out  of  their  unbelief.  If  the  Christian  ‘  ambas¬ 
sador’  is  to  succeed  in  his  mission,  he  must  not  only  'dis¬ 
play  the  ♦  conciliating  candour’  of  his  own  heart,  but  the" 
riglit,  (he  povyer,  the  will,  and  the  plans  of  his  Sovereign,  to 
bless  or  punish.  Indeed,  whatever  may  be  the  motnentary 
effect  of  the  flattery  Mr.  Morehead  has  received,  we  are 
apprehensive  he  is  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  terms  of  it 
himself.  If  *  a  scoffer  will  find  so  little  temptation  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  laugh’  at  Mr.  Morehead’s,  sermons,  it  may  be  pre- 
sinned  they  difl'er  more  entirely  from  tho  writings,  of  inspired 
and  pious  men,  which  have  been  the  standing  jest’  of  the 
scoffer  in  all  places  and>  times,  than  on  reflection  he'would  be 
willing  to  allow. 


Art.  V.  Les  Trots  Regnes  de  la  Nature,  &c.  The  Three  Kingdoms  of 
Nature,  by  J.  Delille :  with  Notes  by  At  Cuvier,  of  the  National 
Institute,  and  other  literary  Characters,  2  voU,  8vo.  pp.  580.  Price 
81.  Dulau.  1j809.  '  ^  .  .  .  ;  ; 

p RANGE  has  hitherto  been  as  destitute  of  epic  and  didactic 
poetry,  as  she'has  been  rich  in  lyric  and  dramatic.  Tlid 
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contrast  is  truly  sururisingy  and  has  never  been  bccdUnted 
for.  Our  ^present  ooservations  are  limited  to  the  didactic 
class  alone  ;  and,  pi  this  class,  to  that  particular*  order  which 
is  recognized  by  the  name  of  descriptive  poetry.  The  cata- 
logue  of  the  descriptive  poets  of  France,  down  to  the  epoch 
of  the  writer  before  uS)  forms  indeed  but  a  meagre  account, 
when  made  tlic  most  of-  The  Anti-Lucretiiis  of  Polignac, 
though  a  didactic,  can  scarcely  be  called  a  descriptive  poem ; 
an  observation  which  may  equally  apply  to  the  horticultural 
verses  of  Rapin.  These,  moreover,  are  both  written  in  Latin  ; 
and,  even  it  regarded  as  of  the  descriptive  order',  will  hardly 
redeem  their  country  from'  the  Verdict  we  have  just  'passed 
iipon  it.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  we  may  safely  say,  with 
M.  Delille  himself,  in  a  work  long  since  published,  “  II  n’a 
traits  que  la  partie  ni6caniqiie  de  Part  des  jardins:  II  a  en- 
tierement  oublid  la  partie  la  plus  essentielle,  celle  quicherche 


dans  nos  sensations,  dans  nos  sentimens,  la  source  des  plaisirs 
que  nous  causent  les  scenes  champetres,  et  les  beaut^s  de  la 
nature  perfcclionnee^  par  Part.”  And  the  spirit  of  the  ob¬ 
servation,  if  not  the  letter,  will  apply  with  nearly,  though 
toot  altogether  as  .much  force,  iQ  Anti- Lucretius y  stve 

de  Deo  ct  natard." 

Yet,  discardiiig  these,  what  have  we  to  enumerate?  The 
Agriculture  of  Itossei  is  still  more  barren '  of  ornament  than 
the  Latin  production  of  Rapin:,not  a 'single  episode,  not 
^  single. spark  of  genius,  is  to  be  met  with  through  the  whole 
routine  of  his  six  cantos.  He  has'solely  conhned  himself  to 
the  task  of  putting  into  French  verse  a  mere  catalogue  of 
the  labours  of  the  agriculturist.  His  style,  it  is  true,  is  ge¬ 
nerally  correct ;  but  he  is  deficient  in  fancy,  in"  elegance, 
and  even  at  times  in  rhyming.  If  to  these  we  add  the  Pra- 
diuni  Pusticum  of  Yaniere,  and  The  Seasons  of  Saint  Lam¬ 
bert,  both  which  writers  have  unquestionable  merit,  though 
not  enough  to  have  rendered  them  very  popular  among  their 
countrymen,  we  shall  have  glanced. at  all  the  French  poets 
who  are  intitled  to  attention  in  the  descriptive  department 
Boileau,  though  a  host  in  himself,  does  not  fairly  belong  to 
itj  and  Le  Mierre,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  beauties 
of  his  poem  on  Paintingy  for  the  chief  of  which,  however, 
be  is  indebted  to  the  Abb6  de  Marsy,  has  scarcely  inor* 
pretension  to  such  an  arrangement. 

It  is  for  want,  therefore,  of,  a  sufficient  variety  of  good 
descriptive  poems,  that  tliis  species  of  verse  has  found  but 
little  favour  in  France.  Even  M.  Delille  hini^elf,  notvvith- 
stanUing  his  numerous  and  successful  labours  in  the  de- 
^riptive  field,  is  com pelbjjl  to  introduce  the  work  before  «» 
with  an  apology  :  “  Ce  poeme,*’  says  he,  “  pe  peut\s«  disetd’ 
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per  d’appartenir  au  genrr.  descriptify  And  for  the  same  rea» 
ion  he  is  also  compelled  to  looR  for  examples  among  the 
poetic  tribe  of  our  own  coiintrj',  inrtead  of  forming  him- 
nelf  upon  vernacular  compositions.  .  " 

There  is,  however,  another  reason  for  his  directing  his  eys 
towards  Great  Britain,  and  a  reason  which  cannot 'fail  to 
interest  every  Englishman  most  strongly  in  bis  behalf :  we 
mean  a  hrin  and  honourable  -  spirit  of  independence,  a  na. 
live  love  of  the  manners  and  the  constitution  of  England  ; 
and  a  grateful  recollection  of  the  asylum  and  friendships 
it  afforded  him  when  the  first  horrors  of  the  revolution  drove 
him  from  his  native  land^  and  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  his 
deposed  and  afflicted  monarch  induced  him  to  talce  nis' share 
in  the  calamities  of  the  Bourbons,  rather  than  to  stay'  be¬ 
hind  and  riot  on  the  ruins  of  law,  order,,  and  moral  excel¬ 
lence,  of  an  uprooted  and  disorganized  state.  '  • 

The  work  by  which  the  unrivalled  poet  liefore  ns  (unm 
vailed  at  least  in  his  own  country,  and  in  his  own  day)  ivas 
first  known  to  us,  is  his  very  admirable  translatfon  of  Uie 
Georgies  ;  a  translation  imperatively  called  for  in-'  bis  na¬ 
tive  tongue,  and  which  he  has  executed  in  'a-^mminer 
that  will  insure  to  him  an  immortality  coeval  with  that  of 
the  language.  After  all  his  labours,  prolific  and  prosper¬ 
ous  as  they  have'  been,  it  is  indeed  his  master-piece. ' 
this  excellent  version  succeeded  his  JardinSj  which  has  had 
the  honour  of  two.  distinci  and  very  'respectable  translatlcrnt 
into  English  ;  and  which  has  also  the  remarkable  coina- 
dence  of  having  been  composed'  contemporaneously  widl 
the  English  Gardeyi  of  our  own  venerated  country  man,  Mr* 
Mason;  of  having ' equally  had  in'- view  to  baoishithe  old 
system  of  stiff, .  grotesque,  and  artificial  parterres,  in  favour 
of  the  modern  style  of  landscape,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
picturesque  gardening ;  of  having  equally  taken  Milton 
lor  bis  model,  and  of  having  equally  also  celebrated,  in 
an  appropriate  and  spirited  digression,  the  genius  6f'  inde¬ 
pendence  which  was  then  mounting  the  ascendant  fn  North 
America.  To  this  poem  succeeded,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
another  of  a  similar  character,  intitled^  V Homme  des  Champs^ 
Pu  Georgiques  Franqoises^  which  liras  also  been  respectatily 
translated  into  our  own  tongue,  and  denominated  “  The  Ru¬ 
ral  PhilosopheVt'  an  awkward  and  jraraphrastic  title,  and 
which,  if  it  should  reach  a  second  edition^  we  would  advise 
the  author  to  exchange  for  “  'The  RuraltstP  This  poem  has 
great  excellence,  ana,  if  inferior  to  his  version  of  'the  ori¬ 
ginal  Georgies,  is  ait  least  equal  to  his  Gari'i/oi.?.  Ee  Malheur 
ei  la  Pitie  constitutes  his  next  metrical  production  ;  and 
Blight  perhaps  be  rendered,  with  au  allunable  alliterationj 
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‘‘  Sorrow  and  St/nipaffii/'*'  It  wus  first  published,  if  we'Diis. 
take  not, 'in  London,’  dinin<r  the  author’s  residence  amongst 
ns,  as  it  was  written  to  commemorate  French  calamities  anil 
Fhiglish  generosity  ;  it  possesses  M.  Delillc’s  usual  ease  of  ver. 
sification,  and  is  enriched,  with  ivarious  striking  and  impres¬ 
sive  episodes.  His  trauslation  o^  .J^aradue  Lost  immediately 
followed;  the  greater  i  pa  t;t,  pf  whic'i  was,  also  composed  in 
London,  though  the  p'oein  was  not  completed  till,  the  author’j 
return  to 'his  own  country,,  in  conseqnency,  of;  the  peace  oI 
Amiens,  a.  general,  amnesty  oiTered,  to  all  Frenchmen  by  the 
Frenchigoverinnent,  -and  a.  particular-  and  pressing  invitation 
conveyed'to  himself,  by  Bonapart?,  then  First  Consul-, of  the 
French  republic..  I'he'translution  of  Ftfodise  Lost  is  -  a  work 
of  admirable  skill  and  execution  :  it  bears  about  the  'saine 
resemblance  to  the  original  that  the  Iliad  of- Pope  '  does  , to 
that  of  Homer.  It  is  by  no  means  calculated  to  satisfy  ,aii, 
English  critic  ;  but  it  is  attempted  u|>ou  the  only  plan  which 
aiforded  a  prospect.of  making  the  work  popular  in  France. 

•  It  only  remains  f«r  us  to  add  in  these  preliminary  remarks, 

that  though  the'Abbe  yiekled  to  the  solicitati,oi)s  .,of  the. First 
Consul.lo  return  to  bis. native  .country,  he  seems  uniformly  to 
have  .  frustrated  his  expectations  of  ,oqpvertipg,  him  .into  a 
court 'pandgyrist':  his  hativiC ,  independence  of  spirit^  appears 
int’no.  instance  tonhav-e  forsaken  him,;  we  bayoi  no  fulspoie 
compliniehts  ■  even'iu'the  iwork  before  us,;-  a«<i  wo'verily  be¬ 
lieve  that -ito.  this  liour  neither  his  heart  nor jhis  tongue  has' 
recanted  the  following  pathetic  eulogy  to  Monsieur,’ i^oibro- 
ther  of  Lewis  XVIII,  wiih  whicli  the  opening  of  Xw  Malhew 
6i  la  is,  adorned.  '  ^  .  .  .v'.’, 

A'insi  jct6  moi'-mCme,;  atix-rlves-etrangereS, 

*  .Je  chantois'la  pitievijc  peignois  nos  miseres.  . b  •,  ■ 

.?•  tf  ‘  Souris  a  mes  acccas, ,  6  Prince  gtnereux  ! .  •  ■f.  m  ;  i  ,i  . 

r‘<;  1  1  *;'A’qui  je  dus  magloire.cn  de&  temps  plusheureuxv  iCJiriJoi, 
'T'.l  .  ‘  Toi.l’ame  dq'mcs  ebntu^,  mon  .appui  tutelaire, 

•!ti  Qu’ adore  le  Francois  ct  c[ue  i’Anglois  revere  ;  .  , 

,  ■  '  ♦ 'i ’91  dont  le  cccnr  loyal  d  nos  yeux  altendris  .  ^  , 

.1  ‘  Fait  brillerun  rayon  du  pliis  grand  des  Henris  ;  *  * 

.  •  ‘  Qui,  sur  de  notre  atnour,'r.s'co'nquis  notre  cstime,  "  '  ’ 

*  "  *  Grand  prince,  tendre  ami,’ chevalier  magnanime, '  ’  •  ■' 

*  Modole  de  la  grace,  cxempb  dcl’honneur! 

'  ■  '  ‘  'I'u  t’ca  souviens  peut*t-tre  : '  aux  jours  de"  mon  bonhear 

*'.h'  cliantai  tes  bienfaits  :  et-quand  la  tyrannic- 
-Nous  faisoit  do  son  joug- subir  IMgnojrunie,  1. 

-  *  J’en  atteste  Ic  ciel,  ’dans  ces  moinena  d’effroi 

‘  .le  ni’oubliois  nioi-nicine,  yt  voulois  pres.de  toi.  ,.  .  ». 

.*  Oui ;  d’auti  es  lieux  cn  vain  benissoient  ta  presence,  , 

*  Lc  doux  rcssouveoir  se  connoit  point  I’abst'nce. 
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^  Aa  milifu  d’oxile,  ct  dc  I’advcrsite, 

‘  'J'oujours  tu  fus  present  a  nia  fidelity. 

*  yf/Vwi  I'aJorateur  du  grand  aslre  dit  mendt,  * 

*  Ouand  U  del  s'olscourdt,  quajul  la  temfieU  gronde^ 

‘  Par  la  jiensee  encore  accomfiagnc  son  cours, 

‘  'l.e  suit  sous  son  nuage,  rt  I'adore  toujours  .* 

Ti>e  work  iuinicdiutt’ly  hel'ore  us  makes  very  high  preteii- 
luns  to  a  scicutitlc  cliaracter,  aiul  seems,  iu  some  sort,  ti> 

)C  ushered  into  tJje  vverld  under  the  pairounge  of  the  Nation- 
il  Institute.  It  was  suggested  by  M.  Darcet,  and  contain* 
invocation  ^  the  spirit  of  M.  Dehuuhre ;  while  the  ex¬ 
planatory  notes  t^re, the  .  most  part,  from  the  hand  oh 
J\l,  Cuvier,  pne  of  the  secretaries  of  the  lni;titute,  or  of  other 
men  of  letters,  apparentW,  of  the  same  estahlishntent.  Iiit 
hriefly  analysing  its  merit,  we  shall  jtay  some  attention,  first,' 
the  preliminary  discourse  by  which  it  is  intradneed  tu  itbu^ 
)ul)lic  ;  secondly,  to  thf  general  scope  and  exty  tuiott  of  the 
ooiu.  itself,  as  a  metrical  6qm.^)osiiion  ;  and  Us'tly,.  to  the  li- 
eraryr  and  .scientific  character  of  the  whole,-  as' a  sutninury  of 
odern. philosophy.  ■  '  ;  .  •  '  ;  j’ 

In  his  prcliininarij  discourse  onr  author  modestly  eommeoootj 
ith  bespeaking  the  reader’s  favourable  reganls  to  dejtcri|i-* 
ive  poetry, in  general,  ai,>d  with  a  doubt  \vhether  his  powers 
equal  to  bis  undertaking,  lie  proceeds  t^  a  comparison 
f  the  respective  .dcfecU  5nd  beauties  .of  th(‘ two  most  celv- 
»rated  descriptive  poets  of  a.tfcient  times,  Lucretius  iiiud 
irgil ;  gives,  on  various  accounts,  the  palm  to  the  latter,  at kL 
rofiKscs  to  fqllowdiim  .,,as  his  chief  model,  especially  in  the* 
kilful  mode  with  which' he  introduces  his  episodes  to  enrich, 
vhat  would. oilierw’ise  bo  a  yeijigoe  and  repulsive  subject.  ^  Ho 
iasses  .on' to,{thc .praise  of  Bufidn,  whom  be  states  tu.;havtt' 
Lccomplisiied  for  Fraiijc'e  in  prose,  what  Lucretius  aeeoiti-^ 
tlished  for^Rome  iu  verse;,  He  expresses  son>e  obiection,' 
teverthelesS,  to  tlie  fiijwrutive  and  poetic,  style  .with  which 
he  pages  of  M.  JBulfon  are  adorned,  yet  thinks  it  excusable 
>t  .pro^e  .writers  of  a  certain  character,  and  especial fy,;  in  such 
s  Buffon  and  Fenelon.  Ue,CQucludus  with  a  tribstte  of  .gra- 
itude  to  . whp  first  proposed  to  hitn  the  pregent 
ndertaking^  ac^'apged  his  plan,  ami  afforded  him.  much  ofuhe 
ssistauce.  he  s^opd.  in inqed  of. 

In  glancing  over  'prefatory  discourse,  we  cannot  avoi»l* 
titering  our  protest  against  the  did uvi  here  bvovight  forward 
or.  tlie  most ,  successful  introduction  of  occasional  ejtisodes. 

‘  Upon  this  kind  of  orixament,”  says  M.  Delille,  “  ntay  I 
>c  permitted  a  few  novel  ideas.  It-. is  an  old  observation, 
ghat  the  episode  ought  ttx-  he  slrictlv  connected  wiiii  the 
Principal  subject.  Yet  this  rule  ought  not  to  be  taken  rino- 
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roasTy ;  and,  if  it  be  necessary  that-  they  should  adTiere  io 
ilie  chief  design  of  the  work,  it  is  by  no  means- so  that  the 
leading  idell  of  every  episode  should  be  in  direct  relation  to 
the  foundation  of  the  subject.  On  the  tmiraryj  the  wort 
these  accessory  orrreTnents  ere  Joreign  io  if,  the  ware  they  thrrne 
into  the  compesUioH  both  novelty  and  varietyf  the  leading  charm 
iyi  tvery  work  of  imaginatimi.^  pp,  2S — 25,  In  other  words, 
the  wider  our  illustrations  wander  from  the  point  in  discos, 
scon,  the  more  effectnallj  we  shall  inform  and  illuminate  the 
reader’s  mind.  '  .  ' 

In  weighing  the  eomparatire  merits  of  Locretios  and  Yir. 
il,  we  are  not  at  all  ‘surprised  titat- our  author  should  hare 


been  an  act  of  ingratitude  if  he  had  not  done  so.  But  we 
are  greatly  astonished  at  bis  having  fallen  into  the  vulgar 
error,  of  conceiving  Lucretius  to  hare  been  deterred  froni 
attacking  the  popular  mythology  of  his  country  by  a  dread 
of  the  consequences  of  such  a  conduct,  is  worthy  of 
remstrk,”  be  observes,  "that  Lucretius  did  not  dare  to  attack 
the  foundation  of  ^be  Rmnan  religion :  fain  would  he,  id. 
deed,  have  quashed  the  dmnder  of  Jupiter,  have  hrokea 
ike  spear  of  Minerva,  have  snatched  the  trident  from  Nep. 
tune,  the  cestus  from  Venus,  from  Cupid  his  quiver,  and' 
their  scourges«'from  the  Furies ;  be  has  content^  himself 
with  combating  the  existence  of  ^c}'))as,  of  Centaurs,  and 
Chimsras,  and  of  all  such  fantastic  beings,  the  broM  of 
superstition  and  of  poetry.'  -His  very  exordium  opens  with 
an  invocation  to  Venus,  whom  be  supplicates  to  obtain  fron 
Mars  a  pacihcatron  of  the  world:*’  v,  - 

Why  a  distinction  is'here  made  between- Jupiter,  Minerva, 
Neptune,  Venus,  and  the- Funes, -on  the  one  band,' and  the 
Scyllas,  Centaurs,-  and  Cbimaeras,  on  the  other';  and  why 
the  latter  are  regarded  exchoiW/w-is -the  brood- ^  superstJ' 
tio’K  end  poetry,  wc  know  not; '  Wie ‘do'not  pretend  'indeed 
to  be  very  deeply  versed  in  the  theology  of-  Epicoros  and 
his  discipies :  we  know  it,  however,  to  be'  the  cuiurobn  opinion 
that  they  were  ail  atheists,  while,  nevertheless,  it'  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  most  recondite  commentators’ ex|io$itots 
nf. 'their  doctrines  have,- concurrently,-  affirmed'-'and' attempt*' ' 
cd  to  prove,  that  they  admitted  the'existenc^  of  W  supreme, 
rontrouling,  eternal  Intelligcirce  ;  and  only ' opjxised,*' on  at. 
count  of  their  extravagance  and  absurdity,  the  popular  my* 
'tbolugies  of  the  timt^.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  fhe^enes 
llaevtMis  in  the  tliiid  century'  of  the  Christian  eraj  of  Gas* 
sendi  and  Hu  Roiidelle  in  the  seventeeth,  and  such  is  the 


opinion  still  maintained  by  our  own  countryman,  Mr,  Good, 
m  the  present  day."^  .Upon  this -subject,  however,.wfe.  will 
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t).)t enter:  but  we  cannot  avo'ul  obscr\in?j^  tliat  Lucretius,  so 
far  from  not  daring  to  ofjpose  the  !niaginary'’de\ties  ttdrsmp* 
ped  in  his  own  era,  (a:<  is'befe  Jit^ctly  asserted, ^  rel^utfety, 
pointedly,  argumentatively,  and  thfoughquf'alidost  tlie  wbfflc 
of  his  poem,  corttroverts  their  existehcej’ahil  ii  ever'anxioii's 
to  prove  that  this  is  One  of  the  chifef  objeSfs'  his^oecit  is  'de- 
sijrned  to  inculcate.  Can  any  fhittt  be' ttiorc  decisive 'than 
the  following,  ii.«51.  -  ‘  ’ 

Terra  qnldem  veh)  f^rrrf  Omni  tempore ;  *  "  *  c 

Sed,  quia  mult.irum  potitor  primordia  reruin>  ■  *  '  ' 

Multa,  modis  multisjtfcfert  in  lumina'solie.  ‘ 

'  Heic,  81  qoU  maae'^evTtJHTTM,*-  CerereMque  vocare  ' 

Coostitiiet  froges,  et  BAccHf  mwnrVaittft'  ‘  ‘  ' 

Mavolt,  quam  latfcU  proprium  profeite  Vocamen  j 
Concedamus,  uf  hii  twrartipi  diedtat  orwm  •  *  •  ‘  »  = '"  • 

Esse  D  BUM  Matr.km,' dum  wra  «  tamert  ijuf.'  \ 

«  Meanwhile  the  Eak^'H  sensation  never  knows;  ’  . 

‘  But,  blest  with  the  rude„principles  of  things,  • 

‘  In  various  mode  hence  vanous  forms  she  rears.' 

*  Call,  if  thou  chuse  it,  the  resounding  deep,.  >  r  " 

■  ■  ‘  Neptune,  and  Ckr.Es  term.the  gwden  gfain^ 

*.BeB  A  cc*H  us  wine,  its  vulgar  source  forgot,  .  ...  !* 

‘"And  e’en  this" mass  of  senseless  E-arth  define  ;  < 

^  Parent  of  God.s  ;  no  harm  ensu(^8>— — bu(  maik*  t 
‘‘  ^Fts  Julioh  all  by  vital  facts  disfirov'J*^  "  ^  ^4  Good* 

In  enuiTieratiiig  the  as  a  tribe  whose  existence  the 

Homan  bard’  never  daretl  to  oppose,  the  learned^  Abb6  k< 
Kuially  unfortunate  :  we  have  duly  to  turn  to  iii,  .1022  for  th« 
oflowirti^  lines.  '  ' 

.  Cerberus  et  Fvai.c,  jam  vero,  et.Iucis  egestas, 

,  Tartams,  horriferos  .eructaas  faucibus  aestus  :  .  '  * 

*  f'\  *  i  *  _  • 

yuei  neque  sunt  usquam^  nec  fossunt  tsse^  profecto.  .  • 

.  *  The.FuaifiS,  Cerberus,  and. Hell  itself .  ; 

‘  Of  light  -devpid  and  belching  from  its  jaws  '  '' 

^  Tremendous  (ires, wc/,  /w>r  live.*  '*  <.  Good. 

It  is  true  that  Lucretius  ^open^  his  poem  with  an  invocation 
)  Venus,  the  mythological  mother  of  the  Roman  stale  ;  but 
itli  what  propaiety  can  M.  'Delille  ol^'ect  this  poetic  licen.s^ 
or  after  .all  it  is  no  more)  who  has  himself  opened  the  poem 
uh  an  inyocatiou.  to  Apollo.  •  '  , 

•‘  Viens  Aeoclon  !  dis^moi  tes  prodiges  divers, 

•  Et,  coraoie  dcs  .beaux .jours,  sois  le  died  des  beaux  vers.* 

With  Lueretius  the  oraamerit  is  ,  peculiarly  appropriiUe : 

e  wish  we  couM  say  as  m\ich  for  M.  Delille :  but  one  of  tb«; 

orst  features  tltath^  struck  us’ the  «  Tcois  Regues,de  .la' 

scope  and  execution  of  vvluQli  w’e  uow 
'q1.  VI.  .  '  *  •  • 
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proceed,  to ;  investigate)  ‘is  the  pern^ual  intermixture  of  the 
^)e  eetn-out 'mythoVogy  ot  Greece  and  Rome,  with 
the  facts  atid  phaenonieha,  the  moral  and  religious  feelings, 
of  our  own  day,— ,our  common  profession  of  jChnstianity. 

.tifli'e  p.Qcm  before,  us  is  divided  into'  eight  books  or  cantos : 
tbe.,pVogre^ive  subject  of, which  will  be  best  perceivod  by 
toe  author's  own  afgumetits. 

*  Book  I.  Light  and  Jirt. .  Appevance  of  -the  genius  of  Nature,  whs 
orders  the  poet  to '  sing 


vocation  to  Apollo.  Eulogy  otPeknlbre.  .  Of- -the  decomposition  of  the 
solar  rays  by  Newton’s  prism.  Diderent  «f&cts  of  light,  which  givei 
nature  her  vanous  coIoues.  Tbaenomena  of  light  under  the  pole.  Tht 
Boreal  Aurora  applies  to  Jupiter  to  obtain  the  same  honours  as  her  sii. 
ter:  Jupiter  assents,  and, -by  die  help  of  the  pbRosopher  Mairan,  she  re. 
covers  her  rights.  Theory  of  fire :  its  effects  in  the  hands  of  ;Nature. 
Utility  of  (ire  in  the  arts  ;  advantages  man  ‘  derives  from  it.  Fire  con. 
wdered  in  the  terrible 'scenes  of  nature  ;  Lightning  and  Thunder  ;  elec, 
tricity  :  volcanos.  Its  efTects  hi  the  explosion  of  gun-powder,  and  ofar. 
tillera.  Picture  of- a  winter  fitt»side. 

II.  Air,  General  notion  ofthe  air :  its  nature ;  its  combinations  :  -  iti 
utility;  its  effect  un  the  reflection  of  light :  its  weight.  Experiments  on 
the  Air-pump.  Tribute  to  Pascal.  Elasticity  of  the  air ;  its  eflkts. 
Picture  of  winds,  and  of  a  hmricane.  A.  whole  army  buried  by  the 
wind  in  the  sands  of  Asia.  Sometimes  agitates  the  Sea,  at  other  times 
cnoducts  the  navigator  to 'the  end  of  his  voyage.  Winds,  the  cause' of 
summer  heat  and  winter  cold.  Description 'of  a  drooght  occasioned  by 
the  south  wind.  Of  frost  occasioned  by  the  north-wind.  Exhalationi. 
Thepla  ^ey.and  its  ravages. 

III.  WaUr.  Its  different  effects  in  the  works  and  dcenee  of  nature.  Iti 

pre^rties.  .A  flood. 'Episode  of  Mpsidora  surprised  by  her  lover  while 
batmng.  Streams,  iak||^,  and  rivers.  Mii^eral  springs.  Utility  of  water 
in  the  m^hanic  arts.  combinations  of  water  subjected,  to  the 

action  of  fire.  Water  reduced  ’to  ice.  Ice-sccnery  of  winter.  Hail. 
Snow.  Death  of  a  Woodman  ^overwhelmed  by  a  storm  of  snow  at  a  dis* 
tance  from  his  cottage.  ^In^thict  Of  'ihe  dogs  of  St.  Bemard^m  fetching 
badc^travellers  who  rave  icmrtKeir^  way.  ^ 

IV.  Earth.  Different  species  of  earth  discovered  and  UnaWsed.  La* 
voisief ’s  experiments  on  the^compound  nature  of  water.*  Different  chan* 
^cs  of  (coitibination  of  the  elements  of  the  earth*.  The  analyses  of  Ch^ 
inistry ;  their  products  and  results.  Colours  of  the  diamond :  of  pbree 
bln.  \ Brilliant*  i^ct  of:  glass  and  crystals.  Splendor  imparted  to  vermi* 
Goo,  to  vases  to  carpetSi'to  the  stuffs  ‘for  dress  or  furniture.  .View  ^ 
the  earthy  its  richest  and  .beauties.  Chains  and  revohittonsieffected  i> 
the  globe.  Causes  theftbf  aisignied.  •Some  races  ^extinct;  remainsof} 
former  world :  'arts  of  Eurgpe  jtrausported  into. .  .uiotber  .  hemi^>hcrt 
Ptuenomeoa  and  various  conibinations  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  For* 
matioti  of  pyrites  and  other  subteiranedus  substance 


i.  The  lo^toisi 

nddr  its  tKt^.  Wonderful  ^peetadle  "of 'subterf^ean  caves  and  gro^ 
^poMrwMts  of  iMure  therein;  Vdtanoa,  their  erop^^  and  raf^geo* 
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<  V.  MiMral  jKwedom.-  DUSBbku  oraenl  aubstfoo^.  ‘£o«m«ra^  ^ 

the  sererd  meuls.  Phxnoraeoa  produced  by  nature  ta  «be  interior 
mioet*  A  proscribed  person  leelung  refuge  sbm  front. the  factiopa 
which  have  art  a  price  upon  his  he^  ' '  ,  , 

•  VI.  VegetciSle  Kin^m.  Porntatidh  of  plants.  Grculatson  and  e^eft^  of 

Sap.  Of  grafUrig,  ana  its  effects'.  Distribution  of  the  sapf'^ahd  ^^e  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  it  gives  to  the  vegetable  m^r/  Characters  and  natui*’**^ 
different  plants :  their  colours  ;  attributes  i  varieties.  '  Planta'of  d^rdht 
climates.  Eulogy  of  Linnaeus  ;  his  birth;  bis  passion,  for  botany;  his 
works  and  bis  glory  adopted  by  France,  -birth  and- multiplication  of 
plants.  Educabon  and  habitudes  of  plants;  Flora’s  clock.- Nuptials  amid  , 
loves  of  plants.  Polvpi»  and  the  plants  which  form  the  intemoedBte  sugc 
betwixt  the  vegetable  and  animal  fctngdoma.  Use  of  plants  for  the  heams 
nourishmenty  and.  gratiffcation  of  tnsn.-*  Goffer  wine»  'beer,  cider*  chant*' 
pagne.  Cer^  plants.  America  indicated  to  Coloinbus-  by  the  plants  float-' 
ing  upon  its  waters,  '  •  i  ••  •  • 

<  VII.‘ ./fflimo/  Kingdom.  Di&rence  marked  by  nature  between  the' 
aoimal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  :  what  they  have  in  common.  Genenl 
organization  of.  animals;  ..Varieties  and  forms  animals  that  inhabit  the 
land  and  the  water.  Distina  qi^ties  of-di&rent  animals.  Animal  in* 
stioct.  Beavers ;  elephants ;  bees. -Labours  and  msimera  of  beet.  ^  ants. 
Industry  of  the  spider*  of  foe  silk-worm*  of  various  terreetiial  and  aqua* 
tic  insects  and  foimals :  the  means  furnished  them  for  self-preservatiooJ ' 
Poison  of  insects  and  serpenu.  Ser^nts  deified.  lottina  of  industry  in  am- 
tnals.  Instinct  of  birds  of  passage*  .&c. -- 

*  Vlll.  Loves  and  caresses  of  the  wood«igc^  Beanty  of  foe  Swu. 
^Domestic  A°im<fl*«  The  .horse.  .Variety  or  animals.  Fierceness  .of  fou 
lion;  and  foe  eagle*;  Nests  of  birds  t  their  education.  Manners*  cha¬ 
racter*  and  habitudes  of  animals.  Scale  of  ammala*  and  Man  at  foe 
head.  Ppwer  of  man*  and  -his.  asc^ancy  over  all  animated  beings.  Hjs 
reason  superior  to  instinct;  Excellence  of  the  sentiments  ibet  exalt* 
towards. heaven,  and  associate  him  with  his -.kind.' ;  V. 

tThe  first  idea 'that  occurs  to  us,  upon  a  perusal 
irtrument,  is  the  inapplication  of  the  .title  to  the.pqerUf  The 
hrte  kingdoms  of  nature  occupies  only  the  .latter  , of  our 

iutlior's  labours,  the  preceding  half  being  solely  devoted  to 
he  four  elempits.  The  next, feeling  tiiat  arises  in  our.ininds* 
%  the  total  want  of  connexion  betwe.en  -the  different  divi- 
lions  of  the  subject,  and  consequen.tly  the.frequeot  recurrence 
'f  the  same  facts  and  .pbmnoinena  in  diflferent  parts  of  the 
I'ork.  In  didactic  poetry. wc, are. hot  so  fastidious  as  to  .expect 
_uy. very  close  or  necessary  connection  between  the  different 
arts  of'  the  matter  in  discussion ;  hut, we  egregiously,',if  a 

cry.  Ihtle.attention.nught  not  have  led  ppf  [auihpr  to  a  much 
eaierandchuipacter  arrangement  .than, the  present^,  ^he  sc- 
state  of  modern  physics,  had  he.^fieeu  .su£ci4t)tly  ac- 
with  tlieif 'act'ua\\st:ite* .  would  h^re  afforded  hjip 
•undint  assistance  in  this  respect;  .bat  it  it  here  tbpit  the 
H  '  E  2 
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work’^  chiefly  fails,  as;  Wcshall- pre^iitly  ’ have  -  occasion'  u 

tlllPtV  .  '  .  if  '-'-  ’  ■  .  ' 


‘  With  these  exceptions,  ho\\’ever,'  the  poem  has  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  jiicrit, .  and  is  highly  intitled  to  our 
applause*  The  scientific  descriptions,  so  fa)'  as  they  reach, 
tire  not  often  erroneous,  and  are  usually  conducted  yvith  the 
skill  of  a  master.  The  same  happy  turns,  the  same  point  and 
antiUiesis,  wirich  so  peculiarly  characterize  the  Abbe’s  pre¬ 
ceding-productions,  hero  meet  us  as  numerously  and  wUli  as 
much  :spirit  as  ever :  we  have  the  same  exquisite  facility  of 
vfci'sification,  and  the  'same  unrivalled  variety  of  pause  and 
construction.  In  this  last  respect  Racine  alone  is  superior  tn 
him;  if,  indeed,  he  be  surpassed  by  any  one.  ,  Considered 
s\tt\p\y  iifi  a.  poet ica I  covii}osi lion,  the  whole  is  ad.tipifable ;  there 
are  passagc-s  of  finished  beauty,,  of,  impressive  •.vigour,  to 
which  no  reader  can  be  insen.sibie ;  and  age,  which  so' often 
chills  and  inanimates,  has  hitherto  had  no  such  effect  upon 
lielillc,  ■  I.t'  has  certainly  in  several  descriptions,  given  him 
spmo.' degree  of  prolixity,  Ir'tt  ^we  dare  not  say  that  it  lias 
inade  him  garrulous. '  / " 

.Of  his  episodes,  many  are  original,  .and  do  honour  to  hi» 
invention  ;  .the  greater  number,  boivcver,  are  copied  ;  and  co¬ 
pied,  as  we  liave  aheady  hinted,  from  poets  of  our'own  coun¬ 
try.  Tlj^mson  is  a  favourite  author  with  M.  Delille  ;  aiid  lie' 
has  freely  borrowed  from'hiih  the  well-know.n  tales  of  Musi. 

,  dora  bathing,  and  the  pjeasant.  burred  in  the  show,  both  in. 
sorted  in'.  Ins  third  book ;  vvbile,  from.  l)arvvin,  he  has  intro¬ 
duced ‘as  freely  the  admirable  description,  of,  a  whole  anm 
.  overwhelmed  in  the  desal  ts  of  Asia  by  .a  hurricane  of  sand. 

In  his. description  of  the  genius  or  goirof  nature  filicii  k- 
la  wa/irrc,!, who.appears  to  our  poet  on  iiis  falling  cohvciiieiitlv 
to  sleep,  and  conmiaiul.-  him  to'write  the  ensuing  poem,  ilie. 
I’ollowing  verses  are  forcibly  written,  and'  will  convey  some 
idea  of  that  artificial  contrast  and  antifbes,is,  which  ,i‘s''so  fre- 
«juently  (perhaps  too  frequently)  running  through  the  poem 

**  **■*  «  ;  '  t  t  , 
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_ renguvejait  le  monac/.  •  i.  p. 

Rasqal  was  a  fellow^tQ.wnsman  of ; Delille  :  they ’vvcrc  lKl'i 


born  at  Clermont. in,^Auyei;gne;i- and  it  is,  .impossible  for' thf 
latter, '.io; .d.isftu^singlhc properties  of  alf  in  book  II,  to  avok 
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\i|)on  an  imaginary  distant  view  of  the  province  tliatsgAvc  Uiii|n' 
birth.  ^  '  i 'I  hi;  ,  r» 


•  Salut,  champs  patcrnels,  salut,  ficre  moBtagrie 
D’ou  se  dcploie  aii  loin  cette  riche  Limagne, 
Oil  d’un  sang  que-cherit  mon  pays  et  le  sien 
line  goutte  8acr&  a  passe  dans  le  mien  I 
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i  I  * 


Pour  la  premiere  fois  quand  je  gravis  ta  cime>,, 

Plein  de  son  souvenir,  plein  de  son  nom  sublime, 

Je  ne  voyais  que  lui ;  en  vain,  sous  de  beaux  ci<;uXf 
S^ftendaieiit  a  tes  pieds  des  champs  delicieux. 
vTe  me  disais ;  Ici  Pascal,  dans  son  audace,  ♦ 

Des  colonncs  de  Tair  osa  peser  la  masse  ; 

Mais,  he] as  !  de  cet  air  ignore  si  longtemps, 

L^illustro  infortunc  jouira  pea  .d’ihstants  ; 

La  raort  Penleve  au.mondc  au  printemps  de  son  age* 

;  Cej)^ndapt  PEternel  veut  qu’en  son  noble  ouvrage* 

11  adore  sa  main  :  6  regrets  superflus  !  'in 

*  II  vientjette  un  coup  d’ceil,  v’oit,  admire,  et  n’est  piqs-/  .  . 

Chant.  11.  pp.  *119,  20. 

.  The  English  reader  must  not:  pass  without  some  effort  on 
our  part  to  make  him  acquainted  wUh  the  meaning,  if  not 
with  the  bea^ufies,  of  this  address: 

Hail,  native  fields !  aspiring'mountain,  hail ! 

Limagne !‘  .dim-skirting  round  yon  shadowy  vale ; 

Whence,  from  one  conjmon  sou,  one  drop  divine,  .  ’ 

Of  his  pure  blood  has  mixt  itself,  with  mine  :  . 

When  hi  st  I  trod  thy  summit,  h  e  alone, 

.  His  name,  his  memory  fill’d  th’  expanding  zone  ; 

Him  only  saw  I ;  ether  laugh’d  in  vain. 

And  countless  flowers  perfum’d  th^  enamell’d  plain. 

'  '  Here,  said  I,  Pascal,  with  audacious  hand, 

‘  •  To  weigh  light  air’s  elastic  pillars  plann’d  ;  • 

Too  soon,  alas  !  foredoom’d  that  air  to  yield  * 

Whose  latent  energies  he  first  unseal’d;  **  '  f  ^ 

In  life’s  gay  spring-time  fell  he.; — ^yet  by  heaven 

Fiill  scope  t’  unfold  hi^  Maker’s  glory  given  / 

,  .  In  deathless  pages  : — weep- then,  biit  adore *  * 

//if  cam^f  looked  round,  admiyd,  and  was  no  more. 

We  are  not  quite  ceftaitr  whether  the  last  line  be  not  a  pa- 
vndy  ot  the  following  couplet  of.  Young;  if  so,  however, 
beautitul  as  it  is,  Delil\e  certainly  has  not  improved  upon  it, 


.1 


‘  Titrly,  light,  transient,  chaste  as  moroing  dew, 

•  1}'  sparkled,  was  exhal’d,  and  went  to  heaven/ 


(To  le  conchded  in  the  next  Number^) 
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rt.  VJ.  Ltfters  m.' various  SidjtctSf  Ktenuyi  *eliii^,  and  eeelenastical,  /» 
fyiHidm' Nieokoif  D.  D.  iuccessiwly  Biahop  of  Carltile,  and  of 


-Derry»*  and  ArcUbiabop  of  Cashell,  including  .  the  Corte^ondence  of 
several  <.  eminent  Prelates  from  1683— inclusive.  Faithfully 
printed  from  the  Originals  ;  and  illu8trate4  vnth  literary  and  historical 
Anecdotes,  by  John  Nichols,  F.  S...  A.  £,  &  P..  2  voTs.  8to.  price  16i. 
pp.  656.  Nichols.  Longman  and  Co;  1809.  .... 


J^OTHING  can  b‘e  'fribt’e  tai’iabfe  .than  critical  opinion, 
■  when  employed  .  lipon  subjects  which  are  nowise  re¬ 
markable  in  theih^lves,’ arid  ciiii  pr^end  only  to.  a  deriva- 
tire  importance.  This  collection'  of  letters,  the  etlitor  rather 
unceremoniously  informs' us,  ‘was  preserved  by  [the  learned 
primate  with  peculiar  attterftioh  ;*  though  for  what  peculiar 
purpose,  we  are  left  to  eorijectore.  •  After  the  R;  R.  prelate’s 
decease,  they  .h'efcatritf  the' pvopfetty  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Mar¬ 


shall,  M.  A.  formerly 'of  ClSre-hall,’  Cambridge.  •  This  gen¬ 
tleman  seems  to  have  been  of  a'  ^netilarlv  uhlegmatlc  and 


tlemah  seems  to  have  been  of  a' singularly  phlegmatic  and|H  ‘ 
deliberate'  turif  'of  mihd.  He  *  intended  to  nave  Imblished  9  s 
them  ' but  so  evehly  was' the  balance  poised,  that  he  diedjH  r 
at  the*  ad vdticed  age  of' 86  ‘before  he  could  make  up  liisM  d 
imrtd'on  thfedubject.*^^  THe  present  possessor,  who  pureha^  fl  h 
the*  correspondence  in  1808^18  hot  quite -so  indecisive.  •  For  |B  t 
our  own  part,  we  Oahriot  severely  ’ce.nsilre  Mr;'  MarshdU  for|B  1; 
Vis  procrastination *,''beiiig'elearfy  of  opinion  that  the'  pub'liclH  .J 
would  ha vd 'been  ho  great' loserj  had  these 'letters  fiiboldered  ^  •  s 
in  manuscript  for  another  ceritury:  Not  that  by '  any ,  means  • }  b 
we  intend  to  decry  them  indiscriminately.  By  a  certain  class  ‘ 

■  of  readers,  and  particularly  by  ecclesiastical  antiquaries,  they  ^ 
will  he-'perused)  no  doiibtj ‘with  vast  edification  and  (lelig|;it.  |  d 
But' taken  collectively,  and  as  to.any  general  u^,  sw 'most  i  v 
candidly  declare  they  arcy  in.  our  humble  opinion,  “stale,  I  I 

‘  flat,,  and.  unprofitablev”  *  ,.  '  •  .  '  f 

.Tbe  .^ubj'ects  pf  these 'letters^  as  the  editor  very  prbperiy  | 
suggests,  are  chiefly,  ‘  literary*,  ’political,  and  .eccleitiasUcd;’  “  ^ 
-but  they  are  also  susceptible' Of  .d  mOre  minute  .classiflcation  's  ^ 
into  groups ;  and  this  arraiigeihent  hre  prefer,  Upoti  the  whole,  1  ^ 
as  more  nearly  coinciding  with 'chronological  order} '  and  as  j  tj 
being,  for  a  cursdry  notice  at  least,  more  eaisv  aad  distinct  ;  s 
The  first  series  of  letters,  to  and' from  Mr.-Thoresby,  Mr.  j  p 
Lhywd,  Mr.  Wqtton,  Dr.  Woodward,  and  others,  •  extends  i  c 
from  1691  to  1699  ;  and  relates,  chiefly,  to  Saxon  antiquities,  * 
to  some  detached  portions  of  natural  nistoty ,  and  particularly  \ 
to  Woodward’s  fanciful  theory' of  the 'deluge,  to  which  in 
the  end  Mr.  Archdeacon  Nicolson '  seems  more  than  half 
inclined  to  become  a  convert,  (p.  91.)  His  .zeal  for  the  antique 
is  fervent  in  the  extreme.  He  professes  to  be  quite*  rgvished’ 
with  something  in  the  shape  of  a  Runic  monument ;  and  is 
prodigiously  ^ ujfccied'  with  an  ‘inscription,’  although upabk 
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to  tinrtddle’  its  meftni«g«  (p.«63»)  As'  a  ii«toFl4  .-i^tprla«  Ais 
knowledge  does  not  appear  to  be  very,  profoand^  htt-9(9{doy* 
ineiit  in  this  particuW  being  chieny  restricted  >ta  tbe 
Tersion  of  picking  up  natural  rarities  by  the  bye.*  (p.  i 

The  next  set  of  letters  in  this  collectioQ  (written  c^a^  m, 
the  year  1700)  is  occupied  with  a  discussion  .re8i)ecUng  cfstain 
societies  at  that  time  forming  for  the  reformation  of  maniters; 
conducted  apparently  on  very  liberal  and  disintyceated  PTMt" 
ciples;  in  their  intention  highly  laudable;  and  sa,nc^loti^ hy 
'■  a  considerable  number  of  Lords  spiritual  aud  tOiU)potala  and 
by  the  honourable  Judges  of  both  kingdoms.’  (p..  191.)  They 
are  uot  sanctioned,  however,  by  Mr.  y\rchdeacon  Nicolsoii. 
Far  from  it.  He  is  quite  implacable  against  theaai  and 
veals  his.  hostility  in  a  dood  of  appropriate  puithe^J'  JtW 
presages  from  these  institutions  the  *  downfal  and  nuin  of  the 
established  church.*,  (p.  155.)  He  utterly  disa|)prq>ve8  of  8uyh 
‘a  medley  of  churcbrpeii  and  dissenters i*  he  liaa  no. notion  of 
such  *  byer paths’  of  doing  good;  he  detests  .unnatu¬ 

ral  confederacies*  with  *  a  new  fanatical  broihetbood  ;*  he 
denounces  them  as  *  auabaptistical  errors;*  and  is  alarmpd 
beyond  measure  at  these  *  mongrel  combinations,*  because 
they  ‘  dy  in  tiie  face  of  the  twelfth  canon*,  aud  *  tbU  direct¬ 
ly  against' the  mouih’ *  of  the  seventy,  thiyd'^His  letter  tf» 
Mr.  Chancellor  Gregory,  whom,  .with  cruel' sev.erdy  he 
'  somewhere  terms  the  *  little  man  of  law,*  is  written  in  one  of 
bis  mildest  .and  most  tem|)erate  moods.  . 


*  Sir,'  1  «  Fi5,  ig,  16S9. 

*  You  may  finhably  have  heard  [he  had  already  lo<%ed  a  corophint  ag»sat 
die  fiauvre  petit  with  his  *  own  metropolitan’ J  of  a.  Society,  Leagw;,  or  Cb* 
senant,at  Carlisle  ;.wherelo  the  Churcboieo  and  Dissenters  are  nwtwdly  eo* 
gaged  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners.  We  certainly  are  all  obliged  tO 
prosecute  the  good  ends  of  his  Majesty’s  late  proclamanoo,  in  our  several 
statioas:  but  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  our  :teal  for  the  service  of 

:  Reli^oo  ought  to  be' regulated  by  the  Laws  of  d^e  Land,  and  Canons'of 
:  the  Church.  We  must  be  aware  of  making  ourselves  pardes  in  Comen- 
I  ticlet  and  unlawful  assemblies,  by  meeting  in  numbers  (above five^  besides 
[  our  own  families)  on  a  riligiotu  account,  unless  we  can  assure  ourselves'  of 
the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  Toleration;  and  (then)  we  are  Dissenters,  and 
BOt  members  of  the  Established  Church.  If  we  desire  to  continue  in  our 
present  CtHnmunioo,  we  ourtt  well  to  consider  the  words  and  meanihg 
of  the  Twelfth  Canon. 

•  *  FitxliDg  that  new  project  are  on  foot,  I  thought  fit  to  give  you  (as 
well  u  others)  this  short  hint  o*f  roy  sentiments ;  to  be  communicated,,  if 
you  like  them,  as  you  have  occasion,  either  from  yourself,  or,  sir,  yoors, 

W.  N. 

*  This  euriosa  jfeKcitas,  we  ought  in  justice  to  observe,  i.s  enanloyed 
I  upon  another  occasion  by  Mr.  Joseph  Langhome,  curate  and  •  church 
I  warden,  (p.  309.)  .  ^ 
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’  tVe^a re  happy  th  observe*  that  the'Abp.  of  York,  to  whom 
our  zealous  ,  arcluUracon  appeals  on  account  of  his  *  own 
good  bishop’s- want  of  briskness,’  (p.  152)  coninletelv  scouts 
his  ipbolchint  construction  of  the  canons  ;  and  the  Bishop  of 
CheJ9ter,'in  a'  -letter  to  Mr.  Gilpin,  .after  expressing  his  sor- 
i-ow-^thatthe  society  has  met  with  opposition  from  the  arch¬ 
deacon-  of  Carlisle,’  and  his  conviction  that  ‘  the  objections 
made  by  'aome  persons  are  mere  pretences/ concludes  with  a 
‘’hc'arty  pirayw  that  God 'would  give  success'  to  such  sincere 
endeavours  for  -the  suppressing  of  vice  and  wickednessy  tu\d 
the  proinolting  of  piety  and  virtue.’  fp.  172.)-  *'  ■ 

To  this  dispute  succeeds  the  celebrated  -  convocation  quar*’ 
1^1,"  x^hich- excited  such  universal  attention'in  the  bt>ginnmg 
df  the  last  century.  i  The  principal  champions  were,  on  the  ' 
dn'e  'stde  Dr.  Wake,*  and  on  the  other  Dr.' Atterbury'.f  ''llte' 
former,' in'^his  ‘Authority  of  Christian  ’Princes  Over,  (heir 
ecclesiastical’ Synods,’-  published  in' 'f697,  conteiided, 'that 
the'powdr  of  convening  the  cl&rgy  in' convocation,  as  Vvell 
5s  of  dissolving  (hem, -is  vesie'd  solely ‘in  the  prince  j  that 
the'  svnod  cair  neither  debate  rtdr  resolve  without  his-  per-' 
tnission ;  and  that  his  power  is  conipetent 'to  control  the  ex^ 
ecutioh ‘of  Iheif  decrees.  -The  latter,  in'  atrswer  -tb  Dr. 
.WakeVi  baokv  rerV  iiocdlesslv  imclertook  to  iVrovo,  ^  tliat  the* 


i'ftg,.  and  the  lords  and  commons  n  right  of  being'  Attended 
by.  tlidrti./.  aifd-alsso  ‘  that  the  convocation  has  a  righOto  diiter. 
rnto’^e'bates'.aad  resolutiouB,  without  qiialifying  by  a  royal 
licenee'.'^J  ••  Obsolete'  usages  might  perhaps'  He  adduced  'to' 

•  i’lHit'ify’ /;th,ese  assertions  :  but  the  clergy  long  before  fhts 
Henod  hiul-been  released  from  slated  pai-rramcntary  duty  and 
,4.hbir.  withdrawnij(^iu,'  certain  could/nOt'with  'reason  be  do- 
pi.-CQaled, ,'ina'mmYb  .as'it  greatly  tended  to  identify  tliefrin- 
tenisls,  .with,  "yhose  .  of,  the  peq[)le  at .  large. .  The,  dispute, 
hovt-ewer,  as.  then  mauaged,  ,vvas  more,  a  question  of  prece¬ 
dent  thau  of.  expediency  ;  and  it  may  be.  time  to  remark, 
-th-at  a  great  miniber  of  lettersi-in  the  present  collection, -were 
.  written  in  consequence  of  some;  ‘  sly  glances’  aimed  by- the 
‘  Rights  .and  Powers’  at.otir  author’s  ■*  Knglish  historical  librsif}’.’ 
The  Archdeacon’s  irascibilit}-,  on  this  oecasionj  is  ufibonnded.’ 
He  informs  -Mr.  -Wottbn  that  his  -adversary  is  ‘an  insolent, 
illogical',  and  bungling  compiler,’ — and  ^of  all  things  in  the 

World)' a  ‘  jack-pudding!’  (p.  ITG.)  He  tells  Dr.  Chartlett, 

__  ♦ 

^  Afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  •  . 

f  Afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

*  %  Rights,  Powers  and  IMvileges  ofiin  English  Convocation.  Edit.  i700, 

p.  V59. 


*  *  .  .  W  •  •  ^  ,  f  *  ■  •  *  ^ 

Bialjop  NicblstMiV  Corfeffpoiutrn^e.  *7 

•■••••  *•-  •  •-  •♦ 
hat  ‘  if  tjipre.  should  happen  to' ho  a  hj&_.(IV/, 

as  syoiL  bb’iMJ  the 

•litircli’s  p'f.ico  €stal)lisheil‘.lj^’  ^a.cttovpcatiot^  'pf.  tagUsh  hiilU. 
lofr-.  1’ '6.36.)  Hp.oon^jes  Dr-' Wake  by-,ehiier»* 

ing,.  t  hat  tlitir.  coiimio^-intit.f:  writes- withft  as  little 
(f  argument  as  ever  212)  and-inwaiarcs*  t(TiMr;'t 

'.Istob  .his  resolution  ^  hy-tlte  beginning 'ot-'  Apfilj-to  wipe‘'«»)F’ 
he  dirt  which  ahat  '  fouUnioutlied  prt^cher  bad  ertst’ 


m 


(p.  220.)  Nor  .is liis. publrshed’  letter  to’  Dr’.'Kennbt’^* 
cnnedwitli  less  vigour  and  politeness.  ,  ,  -  <  • 

•I  need  not.  Sir,  acquhrrit  what  a  toil ‘and  ex^nce  yorj, 
ollecting  of  those  material^,  has.  brought,  upon  me;  nor  ftow  muqbi. 
rouble  I  had  in.  the  composure./  And  it*ls  but  a  discqoragin^  pr^j/*^ 
!Ct  (iiftef  all)  to  see  so  niany  men  of  gravity,  and  good  learnings  U>^  . 
horn  I  thought  my  labours  might  have  been  chiefly  useful,  caressing  an 
mpty  Misrcfirestnter  of  our*  Antiquities,  Histotle^  and  'Records  ;  and 
atronizing  an  ambitious,  wretch  in  his  insolent  attempts  against  our 
ntient  and  Apostolical  Church-Government. +'  p.  262.  *'  .  * 


r 


1 


ntient  and  Apostolical  Church-Government. f'  p.  262.  *'  •  * 

In  another  place  this  ‘  ambitious  wretcir  is"  conipliinented 
ith  a  dirtereiit  and  i)Ot  less  suitable  designatioiV^  pert  and 
)edling  retailer  of  another  man^s  collections/  (p.'2fi9.) 

All  this  is  vastly  contemptible ;  but  the  alteraitioh  which 
•ollows  is  infinitely .  worse.  Jt  liappencd,  somevrhat  imlucki*.^ 
y,  it, must  be  confessed,  that  soon,  after  NV^olstMi’s  prOiiHttibn 
0  the  bishopric  ^.of  Carlisle,  l)r.  Atteibury  was.pre.scatcd 
0  the  deanery.  , A  man  of  generous  feelinjj  would,  ooi  thiK- 
xcasion,  have  gladly  overlooked  preceding  ditterencesi;  ‘ivod 
voiild  have  eagerly  come  forvvard.to  shew  that  anger  .was  ut>t 
rooted  in  Ins  heart.,  Even  ^ an 'enlightened  pride  might  ,Ua%*c 
aught  him,  after  more  than  one  regal  example,  that  it  was  * 
nuorthy  of  the  Bishop  to  revenge,  the  wrongs  of  tlie^-Aixli- 
tiacoh.  Not  so.  Bishop  Nicolson.  .  With, a  littleness  .of  souV 
nexpre^ibly  despicable,  and  aUnpsi  unexainplevb  wcishould 
mpe,  in  the  annals  of  learning,  die  ineanly  exerted .  liiiimelf 
o  find  out  some  jntiful  excuse  for  dLsobeying .  the  iine<^/s 
iiaiulale;  and  in  .a  blind  gratilicatioj>,  of*  private  animosity^ 
orgbt  not  only  tl>c  dictates  ..of  Christian  charity,  but  even,  all 
ouhideration  of  personal  dignity  and  character  : 

‘  Nothing  (says  Dr.  A.)  could  be  more  barbarous  and  unfair  tbandhe 
vhole  scene  of  this  conduct;  for,  in  tlie  first  place,  he  contrived  things  so, 
hat  I  should  know  nothing  of  his  intentions  to  refuse  me  institution  till  I 


^  This  epistle  the  writer  seems  to  have  looked  upon  as  a  chef  d  *iruvrf ; 
he  was  afterwards  at  the  pains  of  grinding  it  into  a  preface  for  hit* 
‘scotch  historical  library.  In  this  preface,  however,  he  has  expunged  or 
Itered  the  most  abusive  ‘passages. 

t  With  this  ‘  affronting^  paragraph  the  university  were  inuch  offended,' 
s  well  as  with  the  Archdeacon’s  obstinacy  in  ‘  terming  the  said  Dr. 
tterbury'  only’  throughout  his  pamphlet. 


5S  fiishop.yl^colson’s  Correspom^cnet*  ^ 

i 

ca^  to.York*; ;.^T1^  he.  ttopped  me  eight  days ^at  Ywk, .  noder  tluQ  t 
pretence  of  desiring  the  Arcbbtehop  ta  I^nittite  me  In  Us  stead 
when  1  applied  w  a  r^oest  of  that  kind'  to  'fhe  Archbishop  .uadA  I- 


is -£ptac<^l  he  wotdd  not  grant 'it^*  but  ^ould  have  me  cosa 
>  Rose  Castle' and  receive  ihsdtibrion  fim ‘him-:  and  yet,  vhen'I 


pretence  ot  desiring  the  Archbishop  to  institute  me  in  has  stead;,  .bgi,',  « 
when  1  applied  w  a  r^oest  of  that  kind'  to  fhe  Archbis|iop  ^undcrl  .9 
his  Epncoral  S^,  he  uroidd  not  grant 'it^' but  ^ould  have  me' cone  I  9 
to  Rose  Castle' and  receive  insdtibrion  fim ‘him-:  and  yet,  vhen'I  9 
came  thither,  took  advantage  of  -  the  ttire(ity>-eight  ' days  allowed  him  M 
by  the'  Canbo^-  without  reckoning  'in  -those^  in ‘  which  'he  himself  hail  ^ 
drained  me  at  Bishops-thorpe.  "We  parted,- however,- pretty ‘dvllly;  » 
and*  1  thank  God,  1  had  that  commaod  .of,  myself,  ;that,-  notwkhstand.  1 
iog  his  radeosss  to  me,  I'  was  not  moved  to  do  or  say  any  thing  n.|j  | 
decent,  ^  ^  ,  ,  «  -  '  L  w 

*  The  Bishop  had  taken  as  much  care  as^he  could  to  Iiave  all  maB.|  1 

ner  of  ^slights  pitt  upon  trie,  l^e  bein  Were  not  to  ring,  the  chotF  1 
not  to  attend  upon  me,  nor  the  Corj^iation  to  take  any.  notice  .of  9 
me.  All  which  I  bore,  and  took  no  notice  of ;  but  in  two  da^  1 
time  broke  through  all  hfrmeasures.*  'pp.-^  980,' 281.  '  ■  -I  ’I 

ETentuaHy,  as  tnight  be  exp^ted,  and  as  tbe  Arcb^l  :| 
bkhop  pf.'Vork  had  foretold,  the  dean  carried  his  point ; 
the  bishop,  driven  hack  by  inches,  submitted  at  last  with  a 
very  bad  grace ;  '  ^  | 

,  *  And  never  could  true  reconcilement  grow  .  ‘  ^  1 

*  Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  had  {nercedso  deep/  ,  ' 

•  We  shall  not  fatigue  our  readers  with  the  broils  of  these  f  | 
holy  churchmen  (important  as  .they  doubtless  arey  growing  |,1 
out  of  this  unhappy  misunderstanding.  The  election  of  Mr. 
Curate  Langhome  fo  tbe  high  office  of  churchwarden— the  i  f 
refusal  of  Dr.  ik>dd  (supported  by  the  dean)  to  admit  the*  1 1 
bishop  as  a  local  visitor  of  the  chapter^  and  the  letters,  | 
proceedings  and  weary  memorials  consequent  Uiereupon—  |  ,| 
these,  et  *  catera  de  genere  hoc'  for  an  obvious  reason  we  passW  | 

adeo  sunt  multa  loquacem  Dclassare  valent  Fabium'  ’We*  | 
proceed  therefore  slightly  to  notice  the  remaining  part  isf  “  ‘ 
the  correspondence,  which  is  divided,  chiefly,  between  Dr 
Wilkins  and  Bishop  Downes;  the' bishop  of  Carlisle's  pro 
portion  in  the  second  volume  being  extremely  scanty.  ,  ’ 

The  letters  of  Dr.  Wilkins  (1714 — 1721),  wbo'is  still  knoWo 
and  valued  as  the- editor  of  the  Coptic,  pentateueb  and  net 
testament,  of  the  Saxon  laws,  and  of  .the.  complete  worb 
of  Selden,  were  not  by  any  means  penned  for  posterity. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  the  .ecclesiastical  tittle-tattle  of  ihr 
day,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  exceedingly  unimpoi^Dt  j 
A  few  passages,  however,  are  of  a  different  'comple;woii,j 
among  which  the  most  amusing  is  a  satirical  account  of 
Professor  Bentley’s  inaugural  speech.  ' 

The  letters  of  Bishop  Downes  (1719—1729)  come  'recom 
mended  to  us  by  the  editor,  as  displaying  *  the  pleasantry 
and  amiable  disposition  of  tbe  writer/  Tbe  latter  tlie) 


Bishop  NIc6lsoii*a  Corrapemtiieek 
%  « 

c«teinIy  '()o  ia  a^^vety  captivating  degrop ;  but  the  plea* 
gantry  we  fear  will  fawdly  pus.  for  Attic :  *e.  g.|,,  ♦ 

jllte  lait,  time  1  lav  yov  good  daa^iter  .sbt  had  a  boil  upon  her 
:  1  wonder  that  any  one  go  landiy  related  to  yoa  gboiild  have  any 
ill  hi^oor  about  her.  x  our  son  that  baa  learnt  to  ftU  from  you*  will* 

|h(^,  learii  to  rise  with  you ;  and  so  soon  that  you  nuy  long  rgolce 
together  thereat.*  ll.p.  503. .  ... 

«I  am  very  glad  the  eomplnnt  of  your  toe  is  so  well  over.  AU 
I  your  family  from  hud  to  foot  have  our  beat  wishes.*  p.  536.  Sic. 

I  Upon  the  whole,  however,  these  letters  are  undoubtedly 
I  the  most  interesting  in  the  collection,  because  the  most 
I  unstudied.  The  writer  is  seen  undisguised.  They  are  neither 
I  stuffed  with  vapid  flattery  nor  illiberal  abuse ;  and,  evidently  the 
I  artless  effusion  of  the  moment,  they  contain  many  .pleasing 
indications  of  a  heart  alive  to  nature  and  social  feeling.  The 
I  following  passages  may  perhaps  appear  trifling :  but  it  is  a 
I  sort  of  trifling  that  we  should  never  wish  to  see  banished 
I  from  the  fire-side  letters  of  our  friends.  ' 

I  *  I  thank  God,  in  ^1  appearancS,  the  danger  is  over  with  our  dear 

I  Child ;  and  1  believe  never  any  oiie  that  had  so  many,  had  ever  fewer 

I  ill  symptoms  attending  him  i  and  1  nrast  say  this  for  George’s  ci^t,  that 

I  be  ' bore  this  fore  distemper  with  all  the  patience  and  discretion  of  a  man. 

i  1  have  promised  him  a  hat  and  feather  for  hk- reward,  which  is  but  a 

i  light  recompence  for  the  example  he  has  sec  of  courage  and  prudence. 

!^.p^53L  .  • 

1  .  .  '  ** 

j  *  All  of  US  in  general/ mourned  for  the  loss  %f  so.  much  goud 

<  company,  which  was  almost  our  daily  - delict.  But  poor  George 
i  was  incoBSolabk ;  ,  and  that  t^n  the  strongest  reason,  .as  your 
I  Lordship  will  find  in  the  sequel.  When  l.carae  home  from  taking  of 
I  leave,  my  little  pet  got  home  before  me,  and  I  found  him  by  -himself 
I  weeping  bitterly  t  upon  which  ^  humour  udoo 

I  od^r  accounts)  I  asked,  in  a  fury,  **  Who  ^  abused  this  chila  f** 
Foot  thing,  he  was  too  full  to  declare  it  himself;  and  nobody  eUe 
■ '  knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter,  I  took  him  aside and  after  he  had 
i  lecoverra  his  speech,  which  he  could  not  for  some  time  do  for  sot^g, 
he  told  me  « it  was  for  the  loss  of  his  three  wives  together  !•'*  A’  dok- 
^  ful^occasion  indeed  ;  and  as  it  stopped  his  moiidi' for  a  while,  so  it  must 
:  the  pen  of  H.  E.*  ;p.  5*7,  548.  " 

Beside  the  lettets  already  noticed,  there  are  a  few  un- 
;  connected  epistles  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention. 
I  The  third,  letter,  is  a  political  address  to  the  archdeaconry 
of  Carlisle,  written  soon  after  the  accession  of  William  Ilf, 
and  intended  to  reconcile  the  disaffected  clwgy  with  the 
'  existing  government.  The  reasoning  of  this  address  is  exe¬ 
crable  ;  and  well  it  may ;  for  it  exhibits  a  most  curious 
mixture  of  principles  the  most  violently  discordant — a  high 
churchman’s  defence  of  a  whig  government — an  attempt  to 


^0  tilsfiop  \’ieols(in's'  Corrcxpondatcr. 

•  , 

jiisttry  the  llevolhtion‘''bn‘' the' ground  of  passive,  obedience 

and  Tion-resislahce,  '  ■  *■  '  .  ' ’’  ’ 

*  Our  laws  will  (he  contends^  nay,  they  enjSjn,  the  paying  cJf  aU 

Icgiapcc  to  a  Kio>j,^  j  ,  and  this  a  conimon  roa^dner  would  think 
enoogh  to  prove,  that  in  occutiadt  of  the  throne  is  a  lawful  successor  to  the 
princr-thftt  weni  ’beforc^irti,*  *  '  '  ‘  ,  ^  ^  '  '* 

^  The  shm-t  of  our  case  is,  the  late  King  was'-  pleased  unc!^cftedly 
td4eave  us  ;.atid  their  present*  Majesties’’ have  stcpjied  '  into  the  throbe 
as  the  next  lawful  5UGce8fiars.*'’^'Aivd  whete  is  tlie  miscliief.bf  all  this? 
You  and  1  arc. not  yet  called  upon  to  give  our  assent. to  every  vote  thjt 
jiasscd  in  either  House  'of  rad  lament  in  .theL-maf^gement  pf  tins  n^au 
ter;  and,  I  hope,  we  never  .shall.  .But  'I; tHnl^’,^we  ought  thginkfully, 
to  join  in  the  last  result cpuncils  that  ^\yiiJiam .  and 
Prince  and  Princess  of  OVangei  are;  hontTstly- and  Wally  seated  in*  the 
Englidi  throne/.  .  ' 

*  Besides,  .1 ’should  think, "we  ou^t  all*  to  Hesirh  to^part  witV  his 
late  Majesty  with  as  much  respect,"  and  as  quietly  ^  is  possihle^  '  The 
unraveling- the  niysteiy  of  the  Prince  of  Wales*  would, "tvs  weimay  well' 
imagine,  cast  such  reflections, on  the  latcrKingj as  might*  tempt  sonieTor* 
ward  people  to  entertain  very  sorry  notions  even  of  ^  'MomreJw  itself all 
men  have  not  tlie  ^xitof  true  logicmthinlin^X;  ^pd  it  is,  at  ^ast,  *(// 

$0  be  over-bustf  in  p  tying  into-the  failures  ^of^  Pftnoes^*.  pp.  10.„7  .. 

But  tlie  ‘  main  ohjcction,’  it  should  seem, < was  rakieth  from 
the  conduct  of  his  grace  of y  Canterbury;  -  a’consideration; 
indeed,  of  such  nmmentous  force/ as  evidently  to  stagger  bur 
ingenious  arclulcacon  himself.  He  eludes  the  full' tb’ixrir^of 
this  hloiv,  hy  adroitly  interposing .  the  conduct  of  his:',^t*m* 
of.  York  ;  sauciciouslv  observinjx;  that  ^  whatever  wciu^lu  there 
i.nay  be  in  this  objection  on  the  other  side  Trent,’  the  north 
side  dergy  ought  in  all  reason  to  be  regulited  Ky  tlieir  ‘  oivh 
inotropolitan  1’  ' 

-  ;VIk!  llfiit'th  letter  is  from  Mr.  John  Wallis  to"  BTsliop  . 
Lloyd,  .and  •  contains  some  curious  .etymQlbgical  discitssioiu 
HijuMhis  letter  comes  to  form  a  ])art  of  Bishop  Nicdlsdn’s 
correspondence,  wc  are  not  told.  ,,  Indeed  there ^  are  .several  ? 
(iihcrs  which  stand  in  the  same  predicament.^  .. 

Mr.  .Chaniherlay.utfi^  letters  are  remarkable,  chiefly  bn. 
account  of  their  exquisitely  elegant  and  una.tTected.^a,:cr</^(^ 
of  which  let  the  following  suftice  for  spcciuicns.  »  .  » 

.  ‘  My  nohouix'J  Lord,  • 

‘  ^^.)ur  Lordbhip’s  most  Klod  ’Letter  of  the  Sth  instant  has  lajp '  somr- 
vhere  hy  the  wfiy  ;  for  it  came  not  to  hand  till  las.t  night,  •  But  it 
t!itn  with  a  duck  in  its  mouth,  as  we  say;  aijd  it  would  have 
bceii  extreme  savory  meat  if- your  Lordship  had  taken  the  pains  to* 'dress 
it.*  p.  9.  ‘  . 

^  Mv  Honoured  Lord,  ^  ‘ 

*  If  I  had  compliments^  as  ready  at  hand  as  yoiu*  Loidrfnp,  and  could 
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•  Bisl\i)p  Xicolson's-  Correspoiuk'hcvi  ' 

bestow  them  !n  as  cleanly  a  manner,  this' whole  sliect.oF  gilt  paper  in  a 
l-irgc  quaito,  would  notpontiin  the  just  returns  ;  in  truth,  1  am  so 
awkward  at  them,  and  ever  w^,,that  L  ‘shall  never  come  up  to.  the 
fruitfulness  of  a  dry  pump,  for  that  would  yteld  as  much  water  as  it 
dirown  into  it,  and  sometimes  much  more.*  p.  413.  ^  >,  - 

VVe  shall  only  detain  ptir  readers  with’  one  or  two  additi* 
ohal  leinaik's.  In  the  first,  place,  it  is  obvious  that  these 
letters  are  ikjduable  principally",  it"  not  sttlely,  tVoia  associa¬ 
tion.  The"  ‘  subjects,*  hQtwitiistai)ding  their,  division  into 
Uiierarv,  polipt^al,  and '.eccleshistioal,’  aTe^ot"  the  most  tri¬ 
vial  kind.  .  We  •  ha^c  .no  discussion  on  ‘)H>iats  of  general  iiir 
icrest— ;no  well  co.udntjted  reasoning— tit)  ulaturity  of  tliought 
w-iif)  piav;  of  fancy — and  comparatively  but  very  little  of 
th^  expression  of  amiable. feeling  wlyich  cunstiinteit the. lasting 
ami  njl  powerful  cliana  of  i’aipiliur' correspondence.  ‘And 
.  t.o.the  writers,  they  arc  by -no  .mefins  of  that  splendid  wa¬ 
ter  as.  to  shed  lustre  upon  a  long  ,c.ontihuity  of  dull,  te¬ 
dious,  temporary,  matter.  IJesides,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
l.•olTespolKling  fraternity  are  dpwnright  “  P.  P.’s without 
Uste^-  wit,  . or  .I.cjirniiig,  without  one  observable  puhltc  rjuali- 
licution,  and  .almost  without.^  name.  Who,  for  in.-itunce,  is 
Mr.  .Jasoph  Yates,  who  eiUertains  such  a  violent  dislike  to 
proti^taut  .dissenters  r  Anil  foe.what  imaginable  purpose  are 
we  to  be  distracted  with  the  tragic  outcries  of  Dr.  Todd  ;  or 
stuijificd  with  the  ‘  proposals  Mr.  T.  Wi-ari.ng  agrees  to  ?’ 

In  the  next  place,  we  must  explicitly  avow  our  opinion 
that  these  lett^  confer  no  real  honour  on  the.  memorv  of 
llishor])  Nicolson.  Why-  the  learned  ‘  primate’  slionid  have 
preserved  tijom  with'  -such  peculiar  attention,’  we  arc  cu- 
tious  id  know.  ‘Perhaps  he  might  be  elevated  with  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  who  ‘  despaired’  of  ever  being  ‘  able 
to  come  up  to  the'  elegance  of  his  style,  or  the  excellency' 
of- his  expressions and  might  hope  to  infuse  a  similar  dcs- 
jKMidency  into '  distant  generations.  Possibly,  indeed,  lie 
might  intend  to*  establish  a  criterion  for  unborn  reviewers, 
who  should  be  compelled  to  ‘shew  their  taste  aifd  jndge- 
nient’  with  the  duchess  of  Grafton,  ‘  by  htglily  approving  his 
epistolary  style.’-  Be  this  as  it  mayj  it- is  ijuite  certain  that 
neither  his  expresiions  nor  his  style  are  at-all  sufficient  to 
excuse  the  more  obvious  errors  of  the  writer’s  mind  •;  to 
atone  tor  that-  self-complacent  vanity  which  could  relish  the 
most  uncouth  and  vulgar  udulatiun;  or  iieutraliz'e  that,fiet- 
tnl  acidity  'of  temper,  which  could -resent  a  ditTerence-  of 
opinion  with  aliusc,  and  at  once  convert  a  literary*  contrb-" 
versy  into  a -personal  quarrel.  *'  * 

out  another  and  more  serious  complaint  lies  egainst  the 
untheological.starnp  of  tliesc  letters;  against  the  unparjoli- 
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able  abfence  of  any  thing  allied  t/o  deTOtional  feeling  in  a  cor 
respondence,,  conducted  principally  by  .diraified  clergy  atid 
•  eminent  prelates.*  Disappointed  indeed  would  that  person 
be,  who,  .in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  should  open  these 
volumes  with  the  expectation  of  finding  in  them  a  picture  of 
pure,  holy,  and  benevolent  minds,  undistracted  by-  worldly 
cares,  and  unruffled  by  those  angry  and  ambitious  passions 
which  agitate  the  rode  mass  of  mankind.  It  is  very  pos 
sible,  we  are  well  aware,  for  the  best  of  characters  to  be  some 
times  hurried  axyay^y  the  violence  of  oppositeend  contending 
opinions  into  unbecoming  and  unjustifiable  resentment  t  but 
there  is  a  wide  ditference  between  occasional  acts  and*  con* 
firmed  habits.--  No  one  can  forbear  to-lament -the  intemperaib 
disputes  of  a  Toplady  and  a  Fletcher ;  but  examine  their  fa 
miliar  letters  and  private  exercises,  and  you  will  find  an  inno¬ 
cence  of  disposition  eminently  amiable  and  attractive,  and  a 
chastened  humility  of  spirit  truly  evangelical.  Alas  !  for  the 
clerical  character, ‘when  the  essence  of  its  happiness  is.  en¬ 
shrined  in  an  arehiepiscopal  mitre!  - 
V  The  learned  and  laborious  editor  of  these  volumes  ha8  .pe^ 
formed  his -office  with  diligence  and  impartiality.  Of  most 
of  the  correspondents,  he  has  given  a  short  biographical  sketchy 
and  by  this<means,  .as,  well  as^by  the  occasional  introduction 
of  judicious -and  appropriate  notes,  has  succeeded  in . fen* 
dering  the  collection ‘more  intelligible,  and^  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  less  insipid.  '  V 
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Art,  VII.  The  Critique  in  the  Eclectic  Remev>t  on  1  Johnv.  7.  Cor^utedh^ 
Alartin’s  Examination  of  Emlyn's  Ansv/er  ;  to '  which  is  added  ao  Ap- 
.^ndix,  containing  Remarks  on  Mr.  Poiwn's  Letters. to  Archdeaedn 
Travis, -coBiceming  the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses.. By  J.  Phafez.  8to.' 
pp.  16&  price' is.' Ogle,  Hamilton,  Buttoni  1809.  . 

TF  a  per^ii^  who  is  grossly  uninformed  on  any  subject  whicn 
requires  a 'knowledge  of  fsets  and  a  patient  scru^ny  .of 
complex  evidence,  not.  only  clings  to  his,  ignorance. ,yrith‘ 
pertinacious. fondness,  but  chuses'.to  pester -tn^e  world  'witK. 
his  wrong-headed  effusions,  silence  is  usually  the  best  tfeat- 
nieot.  We  cannot  always  avail  ourselves,  however, -of  this 
compendious  mode  of  reply.  When  a  gentleman  does-  us 
the  honour  to  publish  z/our  shilling  pamphlet,  in.confuta* 
tiou  of  fifteen  lines  of  ours,  we  are  bound,  in  common  po* 
litencss,  to  make  him-.some  acknowledgenients.-  lii-ther.pre* 
sent  instance,  elso.>  ^our  silence  mi^^t  .have  been  .detriiben* 
taLto  the  -interests,  of  truth;  .  It  roight’-have-been.- conceived 
that  we  dishonourably  avoided  :a  fair  inquiry  ;  oc  that,  ;being 
convicted  of  error  by  our  zealous  respondent,  we  had  not 
integrity  and  honour  enough  to  come  fairly  before  the 
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public  and  confess  pur  mistake.  '  Irksome'  as'^it  is  to  waste 
oiir  time  and  08061*10  slayine  the’ left  times  slain,  we  must 
mdeiptiy  .ubmit'to o.r  duty.*  ■  ^  ■ 

It  seems  that  we  have  given  offence  to  this  Mr.  J;I%a- 
rez  bv  a  paragraph  (Eel.  Rev.  Vol.  V.  p.  248^)  in  which  we' 
professed  our  conviction  of  the  spuriousness  of  certain  words 
in  the  received  text  of  I  John  v.  7,  8.  ‘ 

Such  readers  as  have  not  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
rules  of  criticism^  by  which  the  genuine  text  of  all  ancient 
writings  is  ascertained  and  proved,  we  take  the  liberty  of  re- 
forriiig  to  p.  83;of  our  last  Volume.  It  was  there  shewn^ 
that  the  only  legitimate  sources  of  authority,  in  ascertain* 
iug  the -pure  text  of  the  New  Testament,  are  ancient  Manus* 
cripts,  AncienS  Vernons,  and  Citations  in  the  works -of  early 
Christian  .writers ;  that  none  of  these  sources  of  authority  are 
to  be  accepted  in  the  gross,  but  that,  in  every  case,  the 
cliaracter  and  claims  of  each  evidence  must  be  individually 
weiglied  ; — and,  finally,  that  the  result  must  be  obtained  by 
an  impartial  summation  of  all  jtbe  testimonies.  *  By  such  a 
{)fOCe8S  as’  this  we  have  be'en  satisfied  that  the .  passage  un¬ 
der  "consideration  wais  not  written  by  the  Apostle  John:' 
;^iand  though'  We  ;may  incur,'  with  a  very  few  persons  like 
:jour' present  opponent  —  we  certainly  shall  not '  deserve  — 
j the  charge  of  temerity,  .when  we  assert^  that  no  man  of  un- 
p  iderstandiiig  ando  integrity,  who  is  able  to  examine  the  ques¬ 
tion  on  its  proper  grounds,  and  who  will  take!  the  pains  of 
going  through  wim  such  an  examination,  can  avoid  arriving 
jat  the  same’ conclusion.  ' 

As  both  our. living. opponent,  and  .'the  deaii  one  whom  he 
rouse^  froin  his  .touib,  are  .in  the.  curious  ipredicameot 
^loinot  knowing  the  state  of  the.  question,  and  most  ludi¬ 
crously  labour  to  prove  a  clause  to  be  genuine  which  no . 
person  denies,  it^becomes  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  pre¬ 
mise  wArt/  that  question  is.  We  shall,  therefore,  transcribe 
die  seventh; and  eighth  verses,  including  in  brackets  ihc  pixtt 

Ahich  We  affirm  to  be  an  .interpolation. 

TIf 

U  o  TIctrrfy  o 

Aysojf  JlyiVfAH*  xetisovTci  o*  Tftf^  tv  ikr*,  Kxl  tijii  04  pcc^iTV- 

I'Wf  W  TJ  yj,]  ^  TO  X«I4  Tii  X»4,  ©4  7^17^  Ilf 

“  For  there  'are  three  that  bear  recoM  [m  heaven^  'the  ' 
Wher\  \the  iFofrf;  and  the.  Holy  Ghost ;  and  these  thres’dre  one. 
thfre  are  three  that  bear  witness  in  earthy  the  spirit, 
the  wqter^  and  the  hteod*;  and  these  three'  agree  ia 
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V/c  sball  oo  over  the  particulars  of  ot.r  former  assertun, 
•-iiitli  reV|)f-cr  trv'tlte 'portion  iV»:^rKed  as  spurious.  '  '' 

•  .Ak>  It  Greek  -MariuScrIpt  am  knt  or' recem 

except  the  (^oHcx’ Moutfortianus,  ?»?  the' Libi'arij  of  THuih 
ixfltege-  'Dublin,  dn'd  ■  the  Codex  Ravianus,  *  in  the  '~King  'ti 
■Prussiuh  Librttti/' at  Berlin  '.  ■  '  ‘  r. . 

The  last  of  •  tliesie' we  'roiected,  “  as' an  impudent  for. 
(Cevy  of  the  IPth  century,’' ‘  and  not  intitlcd,  to  he  ever 
iirt‘ntioned'  in  ''a'  fjoestion  of  criticism.  Dafld.'  Martin,  u 
worthy -French  p'rdtestant’ minister^  but  a  childitVcriticism, 
and  inferior  to  many  children ‘in  understanding;  as  Ins  work 
iiere  rcpnblislied  contains  luctilent  proofs,)  obtained,  ho 
tells  ns,  ♦  advicesxfrom  Rcrlin,'  and  these  are  the  very  wbrils 
of  one  ©f  the  KingV*' librarians.  ■*' Locus  at.  The' passage 
of  1  John.'  V.'  7.  is-  in'-the  text  of*  the  Grcjek  Manuscript  crf 
the  New  '^Festanunt  iii  the  King’s  Library'  at  ^Rerlin,  hut 
wc  can  affirm  nothiiig.' certain  concerning  its  antiquity.’ - 
Wbaf  follows'?  Docs-  the  ‘good  refugee  take’a  journey  from 
'Utrecht. to  Berlin,  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  ?  Or  does  he 
again  apply  to  the'  cautious  librarian,  and  urge  an  exaniina. 
tion'into  the' characters  of  age  which  the  bfnnuscript  pos 
sessed?— O  no!  far  from  it:  the  Reverend  Monsieur  Mar 

•  tiii.concludes  as  follows  :  “  Whatever  be  determinctl  concern 

iitg.tbe  antiquity  of  the  copy,  the  passage  of  St.  John 
ftnnid  in  it,  and  stands  in  the  body  of  the  text ;  //i«/  ii 
enous'hP  I ! !  ■  •  •  -  •  .  '  • 

i-:It  is  not,  however,'  ‘  ennngh’  for  us.  We  shall  translate  a  part 
of' an  epistle  from  the  celebrated  and  learned  M.  la  Cro^, 
Librarian  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  (Scmler’s  HistorisChe'Sanini 
lmigen,-&c.  apud  Marsli’s  Michaelis,  Vol.  II.' Part  ii.  p.  765.( 

Whoever  has' seen  the  Complutensian  edition,  has  seen  our 
inauuscript ;  not  'cxcepting  even  the  errors  of  the  press, 
which- tlie  ignorant  trsinscrifher  lias  copied  so  faithfully,  ai 
to  -  make  it,  palpably-  evident  that  rtn  illiterate  person  was  gu-  . 
ployed,  by  some  learned  swindler^  in  making  this  forgery, 
in  tact,  the  book--  was  sold  for  an  iinneut  one,  and  at  a  vast 
price;  thougli  .the  chalk  or  pounce,  nsnally  eniployecl-.in 
preparing;  vellum  l\)r  receiving Writing,  still  adheres  to  llit  ' 
fresh  icUives ;  and  tlte  uniform  paleness- of  the  ink;  were  there 
iio.  oihej'  is  quite  sufficient : for  ..the  detection  of  tlic^ 

fraud.  To  appeal,  then,  to  this  manuscript,  is  absolute tri* 
iking.  .Assuredly,  iwiili  regard  *  to  myself^  d.  am  .(irmly  *'• 
tached  to'  tljc.Niceiie  and  orthodox  faith  j  but  f^v.be-it  from  me 
lo'su'p|U)rt  it  by  adducing  f(H‘geric.s  !”,.x  -  .  y»  s- 

’  1  hi'bC  ciiaVges  liaye  been^  fully-  coiifiriiicd,  avtd  .finthft 
cl<  uiOnst'riition's'  of  the  forgery  proanced,  by  'M.  Pappclbauni) 
in  a  Gtrtiian  work,  iiui.tled  A  iHs^nisition  on  the  A’flVWI' 
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r.  MS.  of  the  N.  T.  Berlin,,  1785.  —  There  is  another 
3reek  manuscript  containing  only  the  First  Kpistic  of  John 
the  Codex  Guelpherbytanus  D)  written  in  the  17th  cen- 
[tury,  ahd  containing  also  the  l,jitin  translations  of  Krastnus, 
feeza,  Castellio,  &c.  This  is  a  happy  circumstance :  for, 
jotherwise,  some  Martin  or  Travis  would  have*  triumphaiflly 
jacldiiced  it  in  favour  of  the  dispute«l  passage. 

We  adhere,  then,  to  our  assertion,  that  only  One  Greek 
Manuscript,  deserving  to  be  so  called,  contains  the  clause; 
I-—  the  Montfortianus.  This  is,  a  copy  of  the  whole  N.  T. 
written  on  paper.  Besides  other  marks  of  a  recent  date,  it 
exhibits  the  modern  division  of  Chapters,  .which  is  the  case 
with  no  known  Greek  MS.  written  earlier  than  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century.  The  disputed- passage  has  the  strong- 
est  symptoms  of  being  translated  from  the  Latin  ;  as  it  ser¬ 
vilely  adheres  to  the  V  ulgate,  —  it  presents  very  bald  Greek, 
—  and  it  copies  the  peculiar  reading  of  the  Vulgate  in  v.'6. 
Chrisius  for  Spirilus.- 

Excluding  the  Montfortianus,  the  known  Manuscripts  con¬ 
taining  this  Epistle  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  and. thirty  ; 
and  not  one  of  them  contains  the  disputed  passage.  This 
is  a  fact  so  well  established,  as  to  be  admitted  by  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  common  reading. 

But  such  a  fact  as  this,  a  fact  which  would  have  force 
in  ordinary  cases  and  with  ordinary  men  like  ourselves,  makes 
no  impression  on  such  extraordinary  geniuses  as  M.  Martin 
and  his  resuscitators.  Unmoved  by  the  lack  of  existing 
evidence,  they  triumph  in  that  which  they  imagine  once;  Aad 
e-vistcficel  • 

They  first  inform  us  that  ‘  Lanrentius  Valla,  a  nol>leman 
of  Home,  and  a  learned  man,  had,  near  three  hundred 
years  ago,  several  Greek  manuscripts,  wherein  this  passage 
was'  p.  63.  What  a  convenient  principle  in  the  mind  of 
a  staunch  polemic,  is  credulity!  Let  us  admit,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  the  truth  of  this  round  and  bold  assertion.  -Except  we 
had  some  satisfactory  information  on  the  age,  character,  and 
■^history  of  those  . MSS.- who  does  not  perceive  that  it  is  impos- 
tsiblc  to  rest  any  argument  upon  them  ?--:espccially  in  a  case 
I  where  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  MSS.  including  all 
I  the  best  and  most  ancient,  witli  one  voice  testify  against  the 
I  clause,  under  debate  ?  But  the  plain  fact  is  as  follows,,  with 
I  regard  to  Lorenzo  Valla,  a  name  ever  cherished  with  respect 
I  by  the  friends  of  religion  and  literature.  Forty  years  after 
|his  death  were  published  diis  Annotationes  in  Latinam  N.  T. 
^fnterpretuiioneni  ex  Collatione  Grtccorum  Exeniplariwn.  Tiie 
principal  object  »f  the  work  was  to  compare  liie  -Vulgate  ver* 
*  Vol.  VI.  ‘  •  F 
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sioi)  witli  die  Greek  copies  in  his  possession,  anil  ti 
differences :  and  he  takes  no  notice  of  any  diffcn 
capital  instance  before  us.  Of  course,  whoever  t 
this  onnssion,  must  suppose  that  Valla  so  puna 
every  discrepance  of  the  two  texts,  as. to  render  1 
lence  equal  to  a  positive  testimony.  Now  we  ’kn 
trary,  and  that  he  has  passed  by  instances  of  great 
without  any  notice.  '  For  example  ;  1  Pet.  i.  22. 
gate  stands  thus ;  “  Qui  est  in  dextera  Dei,  deglu, 
ui  'vita  aterna  haredes  efficeremur  ;  profcclus  in'i 
jectis  sibi  angelis,  et  potestatibus,  et  virtulibiis:” 
is  at  the  .right  hand  of  God,  kvallowing  up  deal 
taken  from  Isaiah  xxv.  8i]  that  we  might  become  /u 
life’,  having  gone  into  heaven,  angels  and  priric 
powers  being  made  subject  to  him.”  Though  thi 
addition  is  found  in  no  Greek  copy,  ^and  is  couni 
Augustine,  Fulgentius,  and  the  veneivible  Bod 
passes  it  by  without  the  slightest  notice.  Numi 
pies  of  this  kind  occur.  Indeed  it  is  more  than 


pies  of  this  kind 
that  infant  age  of  criticism,  that  he  did  not  design  a'compktt 
collation  of  his  authorities, '  Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that 
prudential  re.asons  induced  his  silence.  For  some  injputed 
heresies  he- had  been  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  was  with 
difficulty  rescued  by  the  king  of  Naples.  Had  he  ventured 
to  insert,  though  in  his  unpublished  collations,  any  setmini 
doubt  on  the  subject  Of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  royal  intercession,  if  it  had  even  dared  to 
shew  itself,  would  have  been  'exercised  in  vain.  ' 

As  M,  Martin  finds,  in  the  momentous  silence  of  Valla,  ‘a 
demonstrative  pvoof'  of  his  favourite  point,  we  are  not  to  be 
surprised  at  his  wonderful  success  in  getting' another.  Says 
he,  ‘  It  is  only  in  some  manuscripts  this.text  is  wanting,  since 
I  have  shewn  it  to  be  in  those  of  Valla,  of  Compliitum,  of 
Erasmus,of  R.  Stephens,  and' others.*  106.  Our  readers  may 
find  some  account  of  the  Complutensian  edition  iri  our  last 
volume.  (E.  R.  Vol.  V.  p'p.’35,  36.)  The  disputed  passage 
is  printed  in  it,  to'  the  great  joy'  and  triumph  of  •  Messn. 
Martin,  Travis,  &  Co.  wmo  are  most  comfortably  sure  that 
“■  those  illustrious  editors”  found  it  in  some  Greek  manuscript 
or  manuscripts.  This  consequence,  alas!  we  are' most  un¬ 
fortunately  not  able  to  perceive.  Where  was  the  impossibi¬ 
lity  that  bigoted  Roman  Catholics  (who  had  the  sense  and 
modesty  to  compare  their  edition  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  displayed-  the  Latin  yetsioh  of  the  blessed  Jeromf 
in  the  middlCj  w'ith  the  Hebrew  text  on  one  side,  and  thi 
Septuagint,on  the  other,.' to '.Telus  ' crucified  between -fat 
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S thieves!)  possessing  a'  passage  on  their  coosecrateil  version 
,vliic!>  had  nothing  to  answer  to  it  in  'the  original,  should 
make  no  sern[rle  of  Blling  up  the  chasm  hy^  iheir  own  traiw*- 
lutioii  into  Gre^li  ?.  We  know  that  Treinellins  did  tl)c  very 
■same  in  tlie  Peshito  Syriac :  but  he  very  honestly  told  us  of 
jilie  feat,  or  else  the  occurrence  of  thj^  passage  in  his  edition 
jwoidd  have  been  called  a  “  demonstrative  proof”  of  his  having 
i  a)me  verrj.  ancient  and  valiuible  manuscripts  in  which  it  was 
read.  In  the  case  of  the  Complutensian,  liowever,  little  is 
left  to- conjecture.  When  one  of  its  editors,  I,opez  de  Stu- 
iiica,  was  pressed  on  this  subject  by  Erasmus,  did  he  maintain 
[the'honour  of  the- edition  by  affirming  that  the  passage. was 
inserted  on  the  authority  of  Greek  manuscripts,  or  of  .a 
single  Greek  manuscript?  Would  he  have  omitted  to  do  so, 
if  he  could  have  m<lde  siich  an  appeal? — So  far  from  this,  he 
impugned  the  verity  of  the  Greek  'I  'exty  and  blazoned  the  sup¬ 
posed  perfection  of  the  Latin.  “  Sciendum  est  Graecorutn 
codices  essecorruptos,  nostros  voro  ipsain  veritateiii  continere.” 
'I’his  single  sentence  at  once  suggests  that  not  any  known 
Greek  copy  contained  the  passage,  and  that  it  was  taken  into 
the  text  upon  the  sole  authority  of  the  current,  and,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  shew,  interpolated  Latin. 

M.'  Martin  has  the  courage  to  say  of  this  passage,  I 
have  sheWn  it  to  be  in  those  (MSS.)  of  Erasmus!”  TTie 
fact  stands  thus,  Erasmus  published  his  first  and  second 
editions  faithfully  according  to  his  manu^efipts,  and  .of 
course  without  the  passage.  This  brought  on. him  violent 
reproaches  from  the  bigoted  aoherents  of  the  H^mish.  Church, 
and  its  established  Latin  version.  By  them  tie  was  goaded 
into  a>  promise,  certainly  not  a  very  judicious  one,  to  in¬ 
sert  the  passage  in  his  next  edition,  provided  one  Greek 
manuscript  could  be  discovered  which  contained  it.  Most 
opportunely,  therefore,  one  was  found  in  England  ;  z.  transenpt 
of  the  clause  in  question  was  made  and  sent  to  Erasmus  in 
Switzerland  ;  and,  in  his  third  edition  of  1522,  he  redeemed 
his  pledge  by  inserting  the  .words  so  seasonably  disc.overed.  He 
consulted,  however,  his  Critical  reputation  by  subjoining  this 
note ;  “  To  afford  no  occasion  to  calumny  ,  we  have  inserted 

this  passage,  which  was  said  to  be  a  deficiency  in  dur 
former  editions,  out  of  a  British  ihanuscript;  -which  ma¬ 
nuscript,  however,  I  suspect  to  have  been  corrected  accord- 
nig  to  pur  copies,”  that  is,  those  received- in  the  church  of 
Rome.  The  copy  which  was  so  admirably  convenient  on 
this  occasion,  has  been  sufficiently  ascertained  to  be  the 
Codex  •  Montfortianus,  of  which'  we  have  already  treated. 
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Our  redoubtable  adversaries  now  lead  out  a  uilgbt, 
host,  “  the  manuscripts  of  Robert  SUiphens,”  of  which  ^j 

artin  avers  “  that  there  were  at  least  vine,  besides  tW 
Coinplutensian  copy,  wherein  the  text  of  the  seventh  ver^ 
was  found.”  p.  8J. 

Ifeally  our  readers  have  little  notion  of  the  claim  «; 
have  on  their  commiseration,  '['lie  old  French  uentletnar 
has  dragged  our  wearied  attention  through  two  tetlioci 
chapters,  of  such  ignorance  and  confusion,  positive  assertion 
of  untruths  so  gross,  and  silliness  so  exijuisite,  as  we  shoulij 
despair  of  representing  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  tran¬ 
script;  but  we  have  too  much  regard  for  their  patience 
and  their  pockets,  to  disgust  them  with  this  miserable  non¬ 
sense.  We  shall  stale  the  bare  truth  of  the  casei  as  con¬ 
cisely  as  possible,  leaving  the  comparison  of  our  stateinen. 
with  the  ridiculous  falsehoods  which  are  so  cleverly  re¬ 
published  against  us,  to  those .  who  have  self-denial  enougli 
for  the  task.  In  1550,  Robert  Stephens  printed  at  Pari: 
his  splendid  folio  Greek  Testament,  in  the  margin  of  whid 
he  professed  to  mark  the  various  readings  of  sixteen  ten* 
ancient  MSS.  (“  vetustissima  scripta  exemplana  :”)  but  to  shei 
us  that  this  expression  was  not-meant  to  be  very  exact,  I 
soon  subjoins  that  the  first  in  the  list  was  the  Compluten 
sian  printed  text.  Of  the  others,  which  were  without  don!*/ 
real  manuscripts,  he  gives  no  history  or  description,  accorif 
ing  to  the  reprehensible  but  common  practice  of  th; 
day ;  ^except  that  eight  were  borrowed  from  the  King 
library,  six  w'ere  procured  from  various 'quarters,  and  out 
was  collated  '  in  Italy.  'I’hcy  are  designated  in  t 

margin  by  the  Greek  tmmerals,  a  (the  Gompl.), /S',  y',  &( 
to  »r'.  ‘  The  Codex  «  he  quotes  tlirougliout  the  whok; 

N.  T.  because  the  Complutensian,  like  other  printed  ed 
tions,  contains  the  whole.  Of  his  15  MSS.  he  quotes  son*:;- 
in  one  part,  some  in  another,  and  none  throughout  it, 
whole  N.  T.  for  Greek  M.SS.  in  general  are  not  like  print 

d  editions,  but  contain  commonly  only  pa)  is  of  the  N.T 
In  the  catholic  Eidstles,  Stephens  has  quoted  only  sac 
MSS.  consequently,  in  these  Epistles  he  collated  only  seyei 
These  seven  he  denotes  by  tlie  numerals  J',  t,  9', k*')!); 
of  which  the  •  foiir  . marked  »'werc  from  tiie  king’s 6 

brary,  and  the  other  three  9',  txf,  »y'  were  among  the  six  wlm 
he  had  procured  elsewhere.  In  the  margin  opposite  to 
John  v.  7.  Stephens  has  quoted  the  seven  MSS.  just  niw« 
tioned,  with  an-  obelus  pjehxed,  which  denotes  that  tin’* 
seven  MSS.  agreed  in  omitting  certain  words  contaiiieil 
his  own  text.  'Fhe  number  of  words  ontitied  in  the  quot 
MISS,  he  dcteriuines  by  placing  iu  his  text  an  obelus  ty 
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jrc  the  first  worti,  and  a  little  crotchet,  in  the  shape  of  a 
iniicircle,  after  the  last  word.’*  The  place  in  question  is 
istiiiguishcd’ thus  "f  Iv  tJ  — denoting  that  only  those 

liree  words,  and  not  the  whole  disputed  passage,  arc.  ab- 
LMit  from  the  MSS.  enumerated  in  the  margin.  Now  tlie 
ucstion  comes  on :  Is  this  notation  correct  ?  Or  has  not 
lis  semicircle  been  misplaced^  by  an  error  of  the  compo- 
for,  or  even  of  the  collatoi,J  after  instead  of  after  yn  ? 

'his  query  was  suggested  in  1580,'  by  Lucas  Brugensis,' 
11(1  it  has  been  since  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the  clear- 
st  proofs.  Father  Simon  examined  all  the  MSS.  coit- 
lining  this  epistle  in  the  royal' library,  and  found,  them 
It  to  agree  in  rejecting  the  a'ho/e  of  the  disputed  passage. 

II  1720,  Father  !e  l.orig  determined,  by  internal  evi- 
cnces,  the  ven/  four  MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  king  of- 
ranee  which  Stephens  had  used  ;  and,  as  might  be  sup- 
osed,  he  found  the  disputed  passage  wholly  absent  from 
lem  all.  In  1-79?,  Dr.  Herbert  Marsh  had  the  happiness* 
f  discovering,  in  the  Public  Library  of  the  university  of- 
Cambridge,  the  MS.  which  Stephens  had  noted  (y,  and  in ' 
lis  also,  the  celebrated  passage  was  entirely  absent, 
'hus  five  out  of  the  seven  MSS.  of  the  catholic  cpistle.s, 
ave  been  brought  to  light,  and  demonstrate  the  wrong  po- 
f-sition  of  the  semicircle.  If  further  evidence  were  nced- 
f*fd,  it  offers  itself  in  these  two  particulars:  (1.)  that  many 
similar  errors  exist  ’  in  Stephens’s  margin,  and  (2.)  that 
0  known  MS.  ancietit  or  modern,  contains  the  reading' 
hich  the  actual  notation  signifies. 

It  our  readers,  however,  should  be  curious  to  know  what 
I,  Martin,  and  his  late  rival  in  Quixotism  Mr.  A'rch- 
eacon  Travis,  had  to  say  to  these  facts,  we  must  tell  them 
>  briefly  and  as  gravely  as  we  can.  A  hideous  outcry  is 
used  about  the  cruelty  to  R.  Stepliens  of  imagining  that 
is  semicircle  is' not  infallibly  placed,  or  that,  if  wrong,  he 
iiould  not  have  given  public  notice  of  the  erratum  :■  though 
ere  are  hundreds  of  other  errors  in  the  edition  refersed  to, 
hich,  SO  far  as  depeocled  .  on  the  editor,  remain  to  tliis 
feour  uncorrected.  While  they  hang  the  integrityj  probity, 
accuracy,  and  all  *  the  fine  characteristics,  of  K.  Ste- 
licns  on  this  portentous  semicircle,  they  scruple  not  to 
^ake  him  a  thief  and  a  traitor ;  for  they  stiffly  maintain 

[  ^  *The  passages  marked  with  single  inverted  commas  we  have  taken 
ye  liberty  of  borrowing  from  Dr.  Marsh’s  valuable  Letters  to  Archdea- 
Travis^  pref.  p.  20,  22.  Leipzig,  1795. 

|The  collation  was,  in  fact,  made  by  Henry  Stephens,  then  a  youth  of. . 
ghtcen,  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  . 
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that  hft  possessed  the  royal  MSS.  in  his  exile  at  Geneva, 
after  he  had,  by  his  own  account,  restored  ihetn  fo  his 
sovereign’s  library.  Again,  these  false  friends!  deny  that 
Henry  Stephens  was  the  collator  of  the  MSS.  in  ‘the  teeth 
of  his  deposition  and  that  of  his  fiiend  Beza.  Finally, 
those  precious  manuscripts,  nine  “  at  least,”  or,  by  “  i 
very  solid  conjecture”  of  Martin,  fourteen,  or  by  the  arith- 
ineiic  of  Travis  (for  a  man  may  as  well  lie  largely,  who 
has  made  yp  his  conscience  to  lie  at  all,)-  sixteen,  are  all » 
LOST !  !  What  ai.l"?  Have  all  those  wondrous  .  creatures, 
whose  fellows  had  never  before  been  heard  of,  so  completely 
disappeared  as  not  to  leave  their  like  behind  them,  'nor  a 
trace  of  where  they  lived  or  how  they  died  Yes,  “  they 
are  lost.  F.ither  they  have  been  burned,  or  have-  been 
eaten  by  the  worms,  or  been  gnawed  in  pieces  by  the  rats,  or 
been  rotted  with  the  damps,  or  been  destroyed  by  tliose 
pestilent  fellows  the  Afians ;  which  was  very  feasible ;  for 
they  had  only  to  get  into  their  power  all  the  MSS.  of  the* 
N.  T.  in  the  world,  and  to  mutilate  or  .destroy  those  which 
contained  un  des  plus  beaux  passages  dans  V  Ecrilure.  Sainte. 
(Professor  Porson’s  Letters,  p.  23.) 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  another  lusty  witness,  whom  Mar 
tin  brings  up  with  all  due  ceremony  ?  “  Father  Amelotte 

has  assured  us — &c.  fh  astnus  has  said  this  verse  was  wanting 
in  a  Greek  manuscript  of  the  Vatican,  but  I  find  it  in  the  most 
ancient  manuscript  of  that  library.'?  p.  93.  By  this  description 
•  Amelotte  could  only  mean  the  celebrated  No.  1209,  (Codex 
B.  in  Wetstein  and  Griesbach)  usually  called  the  Va¬ 
tican  MS.  by  way  of  eminence.  But  the  man  w'ho  affirms 
that  this  contested  passage  is  in  that,  or  in  any  other  Greek 
MS.  of  the  Catholic  epistles  in  the  Vatican  library,  must 
either  take  refuge  under  the  plea  of  pfofomidest  igno 
ranee,  or  accept  the  retort  courteous.  So  Zacagiii  piib 
lished,  in  1698,  a  collation  of  a  Greek  MS.  of-  the'  Acts, 
Epistles,  and  Revelation,  in  the  Vatican;  and  being  obliged 
to  state  its  otitission  of  the  celebrated  passage,  he.  boldly 
adds  thlit  it  is  found  in  the  Alexandrine  MS.  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Museum.  Probably  Amelotte,  as  well  as  he,  with  true ! 
Romish  morality,  sacrificed  his  veracity  to  his  fears  ;  but  did 
either  of  them  expect;  or  wish,-  to  be  Believed  ? 

It  is  truly  mortifying  to  us  to  be  compelled  to  draw  out  this 
article  to  so  great  a  length.  We  have  laboured  to  be  brief,  and 
have  therefore  omitted  many  facts  and  observations  jn  our  fa- ' 
vour  ;  and  y’et  we  have  only  got  through  the  first  head  of  the 
argument.  The  uuestions  of  the  Ancient  Versions' and  tb* 
Fathers  remain  to  be  considered.  Our  lot  is  truly  deplorable. 
^  In  a  sWbrt  paragragh  we  stated  the  plain  truth  in  one  of  the 
plainest  cases  in  the  whole  range  of  Biblical  Criticism.  We  well 
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incw  il  lat  those  who  really- tniderstood  the  subject  would  ac- 
in  what  we  had  written  ;  and,  ‘such  was  our  simplicity, 
lie  hoped  titat  tliose  who  had  not  tlioroughly  studied  it  would 
ijoncstiv  read  tlte  authors  to  vthoin  we  ret’erred,  and  deliver  a 
ierdict  accoi'vling  to  the  evidence.  “  At  last,  up  starts  a  grave. 
Itiul  reverend  gentleman,  and  tells  us,  wiili  a  serious  face,  that' 
t  is  nut  day  at  noon.  And  this  trash  we  are  expected  to  re- 
'iite,  or  tlie  Munipsiviiis  regiment  will  boast  hereafter  that  we 
save  nut  accep'ted  their  leader’s  ehallehge.”  Person,  p.  61. 

(  To  he  conduiled  in  the  next  Ninnher.) 

-  ♦  *  \  • 


rt,  Vlll.  Sermons  princifialhf  designed  to  illustrate  and  to  enforce  Chris-' 
Morality.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gisborne,  M.  A.  8vo.  pp.  430. 

:  88.  Cadell  and  Co.  1809.. 

have  read  these  sermons  with  so  much  satisfaction,  that 
’  were  it  in  our  power  to  aid  their  circulation  by  any  testi- 
ony  of  our  approbation,  we  should  be  almost  at  a  loss  for  terms 
utHcicntly  strong  and  emphatic.  Though  the  excelleitt  author 
b  possessed  already  of  a  large  share  of  the  public  esteem, 
Jive  are  persuaded  these  discourses  will  make  a  great  ac- 
Icefssioh  to  his  celebrity.  Less  distinguished  by  any  predo- 
jflinant  quality,  than  by  an  assemblage  of  the  chief  excel- 

Inces  in  pulpit  composition,  they  turn  on  subjects  not  very- 
)mmonly  handled,  and  discuss  them  with  a  copiousness,  de- 
cacy,'and  force,  which  evince  the  powers  of  anaaster.  They’ 
e  almost  entirely  upon  moral  subjects,-  yet  equally  remote, 
oin  the  superficiality  and  drjmess  with  which  these  subverts 
re  too  often  treated.  The  morality  of  Mr,  Gisborne  is  afray- 
i  in  all  the  majesty  of  truth,  and  all  the  beauties  of  holiness. 

1  perusing  these  sermons,'  the  reader  is  continually  reminded, 
f  real  life,  and  beholds  human  nature  under  its  most  uiiso- 
liisticateJ  aspect,  withbutever  being  tempted  to  suppose  him-i 
jlf  in  the  schools  of  pagan  philosophy.  We  cannot  better* 
xpiaiiiihe  professed  scope  and  object  of  the' author,  than  by 
opyirig  a  few  sehtences  from  his  preface.  ‘  ‘  ' 

‘  Of  late  years  it  has  b^en  loudly  asserted  that,  among  clergymen 
^ho  have  shewed  themselves  very  earnest  in  doctrind  points,  adequate 
egard  has  hot^  been  evinced  to  moral  instruction.  The  charge  has 
►erhaps  b^h  urged  with  the  greatest  vehemence  by  persons,  who  have 
mployed  little  trouble  in  examining  into  its  truth.  In  many  cases  it 
las  bk'n  groundless;  in  many,  exaggerated.  In  some  *  instances  there 
nz  been  reason,  1  fear,  for  a  degree  of  complaint.;  and  in  more,  a 
:olourable  pretext  for  the  imputation.  I  believe  that  some  preachers, 
shocked  on  beholding  exampleSi  real  or  supposed,  of  congregations 
starving  on  mere  morality  substituted  fnr  the.. bread  of  life;  ..eager  to 
lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  tHe  gospel  ;  .  and  ultimately  appre- 
liensive  lest  their  own  hearers  should  suspect  them  of  reverting  toward^ 
have  not  given  to  morals,  as  fruits  of  faith,  the  station  and 
arapKtude  to  wnich  they  have  a  scriptural  claim.  Anxious  lest 
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others  should  mistake,  or  lest  they -should  theniselv*  be  deemed  to  I 
mistake,  the  branch  for  the  root:  not  satisfied  with  procldming  to.^l 
branch,  as  they  were  bound  habitually  to  proclaim.  Thou  beareit  %t  I 
the  root,  hut  the  root. thee  x  tliey  have  shrunk  from  the  needful  office  of  I 
tracing  the  ramifications..  They  have  not  left  morality  out  of 
discourses.  -  But  they  have  kept  it  too  much  in  the  background.  They 
have  noticed  it  shortly,  generally,  incidentally ;  in  a  manner  which, 
while  perhaps  they  were  eminent  as  private  patterns  of  moral  dutiej, 
might  not  sufficiently  guard  an  unwary  hearer  against  a  reduced  eiti- 
mate  of  practical  holiness,  nor  exempt  themselves  from  the  suspicioa 
of  undervaluing  moral  obedience.”  Pref.  pp.  vii,  viii. 

To  the  triitli  of  these  remarks  we  cordially  assent,  as  they 
point  to  a  defect  in  the  ministrations  of  some  excellent  men, 
which  the  judicious  part  of  the  public  have  long  lamented,  and 
which  Mr.  Gisborne,  in  his  present  work,  has  taught  his  con¬ 
temporaries  how  to  remedy.  Extremes  naturally  lead  to  each 
other.  The  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel  had  been  so  long 
neglected  by  the  most  celebrated  preachers,  and  the  pernicious 
consequences  of  that  neglect  in  wearing  out  every  trace  of 
genuine  religion  had  beeirso  deeply  felt,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  the  first  attempts  to  correct  the  evil  were  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  tendency  to  tlie  contrary  extreme.  In  many  si* 
tuations,  those  who  attempted  to  revive  doctrines  which  had 
long  been  considered  as  obsolete,  found  themselves  much  in 
the  same  circumstances  as  missionaries,  having  intelligence  to 
impart  before  unknown,  and  exposed  to  all  the  contempt  and 
obloquy  which  .assailed  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity. 
While  they  were  engaged  in  such  an  undertaking,  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising  that  they  confined  their  attention  almost  entirely 
to  the  doctrines  peculiar  to  the  Christian  religion,  with  less 
care  to  inculcate  and  display  the  moral  precepts  which  it  in¬ 
cludes  in  common  with  other  systems,  than  their  intrinsic  im¬ 
portance  demanded.  They  were  too  much  occupied  in  remov¬ 
ing  the  rubbish  and  laying  the  foundations,  to  permit  them 
to  carry  the  superstructure  very  high.  They  insisted  in  general 
terms  on  the  perfornsance  of  moral  duties,  urged  the  necessity 
of  that  holiness  without  which  ‘  none  shall  see  the  Lord,' 


and,  by  a  forcible  application  of.  truth  to  the  conscience,  pro¬ 
duced  ill  many  instances  the  most  surprising,  as  well  as.  the  most 
happy  effects.  But  still,  in  consequence  of  limiting  their  minis¬ 
try  too  nuu>li  to  the  first  elements  of  the  gospel,  and  dwelling 
chiefly  on  topics  calculated  to  alarm  the  careless,  and  console 
Uie  faithful,  a  wrong  taste  began  to  prevail  amongst  then 
hearers ;  a  disrelish  of  moral  discussions,  a  propensity  to  con¬ 
template  Christianity  under  one  aspect  alone,  that  of  a  sy$* 
tem'df  relief  for  the  guilty,  instead  of  a  continual  disciplined 
the  heart.'  'Those  wdslied  for  stimulants  and  cordials,  whosesi* 
tuation  •  required  alteratives  and  correctives.  Preachers  and 
hearers  have  a  reciprocal  influence  on  each  other;  and  tn* 
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ear  of  being  reproached  as  ‘  Icgaly  deterred  some  good  men 
rom  insisting  so  much  on  moral  and  practical  subjects  as  their 
)\vh  good  sense  would  have  dictated.  •  By  this  means  the 
naladv’  became  more  inveterate,  till  the  inherent  corruption 

If  .human  nature  converted  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  in  a 
;rcater  or  less  degree  into  the  leaven  uf  antiuomianisn:.  An 
rror,  which  at  first  appeared  trivial,  at  length  proved  serious ; 
lid  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  fabric  of  sacred  truth  was 
Imost  universally  reared  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  deviate  sen¬ 
sibly  from  the  primitive  model. 

I  When  we  look  at  Christianity  in  the  New  Testament,  we 
bee  a  set  of  discoveries,  promises,  and  precepts,  adapted  to 
^iifiucnce  the  whole  character ;  it  presents  an  object  of  inces¬ 
sant  solicitude,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  new  efforts  are  to  be 
exerted,  and  new  victories  accomplished,  in  a  continued 
icourse  of  well  doing,  till  we  reach  the  heavenly  mansions. 
[There  is  scarce  a  spring  in  the  human  frame  and  constitution 
[it  is .  not  calculated  to  touch,  nor  any  portion  of  human 
[agency  which  is  exempted  from  its  controul.  Its  resources 
[are  inexhaustible ;  and  the  considerations  by  which  it  chal¬ 
lenges  attention,  embrace  whatever  is  most  awful  or  allur¬ 
ing  in  the  whole  range  of  possible  existence.  Instead  of  being 
allowed  to  repose  on  his  past  attainments,  or  to  flatter  himself 
with  the  hope  of  success  without  the  exercise  of  diligence 
and  watchfulness,  the  Christian  is  commanded  to  work  out  his 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  In  the  actual  exhibition  of 
religion,  the  solicitude  of  serious  minds  has  been  made  to  turh 
too  much  on  a  particular  crisis,  which  has  been  presented  in  a 
man^r  so  insulated,  that  nothing  in  the  order  of  means  seem¬ 
ed  instrumental  to  its  production.  In  short,  things  have  been 
represented  in  such  a  manner,  as  was  too  apt  to  produce  de¬ 
spondency  before  conversion,  and  presumption  after  it. 

It  must  be  allowed,  the  judicious  management  of  practical 
subjects,  is  more  difficult  than  the.  discussion  of  doctrinal 


points;  which  may  also  account,  in  part,  for  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  evil  we  are  now  speaking  of.  In  treating 
^  PQint  of  doctrine,  the  habit  of  belief  almost  supersedes 
the  necessity  of  proof :  the  mind  of  the  hearer  is  usually 
pre-ocr.upied  in  favour  of  the  conclusions  to  be  established  ; 
l^or  is  much  address  or-  ingenuity,  necessary  to  conduct  him 
in  a  path  iii  which  he  has  been  long  accustomed  to  tread. 
The  materials  are  prepared  to  the  preacher’s  hands ;  a  set  of 
^xts  with  their  received  interpretations  stand  ready  for  his 
nse ;  the  compass  of  thought  which  is  required  is  very  limit¬ 
ed,  and  this  little  circle  has  been  beaten  so  often,  that  an  or- 
ninary  understanding  moves  through  it  with  mechailical  fa- 
pility.  To  discuss  a  doctrinal  position  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
common  audience,  requires  the  smallest  possible  exertion 
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of  intellect.  The  tritest  arguments  are  in  fact  the  best :  the 
inost  powerful  considerations  to  enforce  assent  are  rendered  by' 
that  very  quality  the  most  conspicuous,  as  the  sun  announces 
himself  by  his  superior  splendor.  In  delineating"  the  duties  of 
life,  the  task  is  vbry  dilferent.  To  render  these  topics  interest 
ing,  it  is  necessary  to  look  abroad,  to  contemplate  the’prin 
ciples  of  human  nature,  and  the  diversified  modes  of  human 
feeling  and  action.  'I’lie  preacher  has  not  to  do  with  a  few  rigid 
and  unbending  propositions;  he  is  to  contemplate  and  poiir 
tray  a  real  state  of  things,  a  state  which  is  continually  chang 
ing  its  aspect  while  it  preserves  its.  essential  character,  "and 
the  particulars'of  which  mock  the  powers. of  enumeration.  If 
he  does  not  think  witlrgreat  originality,  he  must  at  least  think 
for  himself :  he  must  use  hisown  eyes,  though  he.inay  report  no* 
♦hingbut  what  has  been  observed  before.  As  there  lies  an  appeal, 
on  these  occasions,  to  the  unbiassed  good,  sense  and  observa¬ 
tion  of  unletteretl  minds,  the  deficiencies'pf  aii  injudicious 
instructor  are  sure  to  be  detected.  His  principles  will  fail 
of  interesting  for  want  of  exemplification  ;  or  his  details  will 
be  devoid  of  dignity,  and  his  delineations  of  human  life  di 
gust  by  their  deviation  from  nature  and  from  truth.. 

In  points  of  casuistry,  difficulties  will  occur  which  can  only, 
be  solved  and  disentangled  by  nice  dis'erimination,  combined 
with  extensive  knowledge.  The  general  precepts,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  of  justice  and  humanity,  rhay  be  faithfully  inculcated, 
aiid  earnestly  insisted  on,  without  affording  a  ray  of  useful 


direction  to  a  doubting  conscience.  While  all  men  acknow 


Ibilge  the  indispensable  obligation  of  these  precepts,  it  i^not 
always  easy  to  discover  what  is  the  precise  line  of  action' They 


ai.w:ays  easy  to  uiscover  wnat  is  tne  precise  line  or  action  iiiey 
enforce.  In  the  application  of  general  rules  to  particular  cases 
of  conduct,  many  relations  must  be  surveyed^  opposing  claims 
must  be  reconciled  and  adjusted,  and  the  comparative. .value 
of  different  species  of  virtue  established  upon  just  arid  solid 
principles.  -  ,  ,  ,  - 

These  difficulties  have  bee'fi  evaded,  rather  than  overcome, 
by  the  greater  part  of  moralising  preachers;  who  have  conteiit- 
cu  themselves  with  retailing  extracts  from  the  works  of  their 
celebrated  predecessors,  or  with  throwiiig  together  a  few  loose 
and  undigested  thoughts  on  a  moral  duty,  without  order  and 
arrangement,  or  the  smallest  effort  to  impress  its  obligation 
upon  the  conscience,  or  to  "deduce  it  from  its  proper  sources 
To"  the  total  want  of  unction^  to  the  cold,  pagan,  ahtichris 
tian  cast  of  these  compositions,  joined  to  their  extreme  super^^ 
ficiality,  must  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  nicas'ufe,  the  "disgust  which 
many  serious  minds  have  contracted  against  the  introduction 
of  moral  topics  into  the"  piilpiti  Our  readers  will  not  suspect 
we  mean  to  apply  this  censure  indiscriminately,’ or  that  we 
are  insensible  to  the  extraordinary  nierits  of  a  Barrow  or  of  a 
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I'illot^on,  who  have  cultivated  Cliristian  morals  withso’uni- 
ersal  an  applause  of  the  English  public.  We  admire,  as  much 
isitis  possible  for  our  readers  to  admire,  the  rich  invention, 
he  masculine  sense,  the  exuberantly  copious,  yet  precise 
and  energetic  diction,  which  distinguish  the  first  of  these 
writers,  who  by  a  rare  felicity  of  genius  united  in  himself  the 
most  distinguishing  qualities  of  the  mathematician  and  of  tlie 
orator.  We  are  astonished  at  perceiving  in  the  same  person, 
and  in  the  same  composition,  the  close  logic  of  Aristotle, 
combined  with  the  au)plif}ing  powers  of  Plato.  The  candour, 
the. good  sense,  the  natural  arrangement,  the  unpremeditated 
graces  of  Tillotson,  if  they  excite  less  admiration,-  give  us 
almost  equal  pleasure.  It  is  indeed  the.  peculiar  boast  of  the 
English  nation,  to  have  produced  a  set  of  divines,  who,  bcingi 
equally  acquainted  with  classical  antiquity  and  inspired  writ, 
and  capable  of  joining,  to  the  deepest  results  of  unassisted^ 
reason,  the  advantages  of  a  superior  illuniinutiori,  have- deli-' 
vered  down  to. posterity^  a  body  of  moral  instruction  more  pure, 
^copious,  and  exact,  than  subsists  amongst  any  other  people;- 
land  had  they  appealed  more  frequently  to  the  peculiar  prin-* 
Iciples  of  the  -gospel,  had  they  infused  a  more  evangelical' 
Ispirit  into  their  discourses^  instead  of  representing  Christianity 
Itoo  much  as  a  mere  code  of  morals,  they  would  have  left  us 
^nothing  to  wish  or  to.  regret.  Their  decision -of  moral  ques-. 
Utions  was  for  the  most  part  unquestionably  just;  but  they 
■contemplated  moral  duties  too- much- apart,  neglecting  to' 
a  blend  them,  sufficiently  with  .the  motives  and  principles  of 
■pure  revelation,  after  the  manner  of  - the'  inspired  writers ;  and; 
■supposing  them  to  believe,  they  forgot  to  inculcatej  the  fmii 
■damental  truth — that  ‘  by  the  deeds  of  the  luie  tw  fieshjivin^ 
Mshall  be  justified'  Those  •  internal  dispositions,  whence  right' 
■conduct,  can  alone  How,  .  were  too  little  insisted  on  ;  the 
■agency. of  the  Spirit  was  not  sufficiently  honoured  or  acknow- 
■ledged,  and  the  subordination  of;  the  duties  of  the  second,  to* 
■those  of  the  first  table,  not  enough  kept  in  view.  -  The  vir- 
.■tues  they  recommended  and  enforced,  ^  were  too  often  icon-' 
&idered  as  the  native  growth  of  the  human  heart,-  instead  of- 
■being  represented  as  ^fruits  of  the  Spirit'  Jesus  Christ  was’ 
■  not  laid -as  the  foundation  of  morality;  and  a  very  sparing . 
■use  was  made  of  the  motives  to -its  practice  deduced  from 
Muis  promises,  .his  example,  and  his  sacrifice.  Add  to  this,- 
Mt hat  the  labours  of  .  these  gr.eat  men  .were  employed  almost  eii-' 
Htirelyin  illustrating  and  enforcing  the  obligation  of  particular 
^■<luties,  while  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  engaged  little  of  their' 
inattention,  except  as  far  as  it  was  impugned  by  the  objections 
BBuf  infidels,  or  mutilated  by  the  sophistry  of  papists.  From  tlie 
^■perusal  of  their  writings,  the  impression  naturally  results,  that- 
|Ha  belief  of  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion,  joined  to  a  cor- 


rect  deportment  in  social  life,  is  adequate  to  all  the  demands  | 
of  Christianity.  For  these  reasons,  much  as  we  admire,  we 
cannot  recommend  them  in  an  unqualified  manner,  nor  con. 
aider  them  as  safe  guides  in 'religion. 

By  these  remarks,  we  intend  no  offence  to  any  class  of 
Christians.  That  the  celebrated  authors  we  have  mention, 
ed,  with  others  of  a  similar  stamp,  have  refined  the  style, 
and  improved  the  taste,  of  the  English  pulpit,  wliile 
they  have  poured  a  copious  stream  of  knowledge  on  the 
public  mind,  we  are  as  ready*  to  acknowledge  as  tbeir  warmest 
admirers  ;  but  we  will  not  disguise  our  conviction,  that,  for 
'the  just  delineation  of  the  ‘  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  we  must 
look  to  the  Baxters,  the  Howes,  and  the  Ushers,  of  an  earlier 

fieriod.  ,  He  who  wishes  to  catch  the  flame  of  devotion,  by 
istening  to  the  words  ‘  which  are  spirit  and  are  life,’  will 
have  recourse  to  the  writings  of  the  latter,  notwithstanding 
their  intricacy  of-  method,  and  prolixity  of  style. 

It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  we  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  a  work,  which  unites,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the 
excellences  of  each  class  of  divines  alluded  to,  without  their 
defects.  The  discourses  are  on  the  following  subjects.  Our 
lajrd  Jesus  Christ  the  Foundation  of  Morality*;  on  the  Evils 
resulting  from  false  principles  of  Morality;  on  the  Changes 
produced  by  the  Coming  of  Christ  in  the  Situation  of  Men 
as  to  the  Divine  Law  ;  Justification  not  attainable  by  Acts 
of  Morality;  on  Living  after  the  Flesh  or  after  the  Spirit;  | 
the  Love  of  God  an  Inducement  to  strict  Morality  ;  on  Bro-  | 
therly  Love;  on  thp  Love  of  Money;  on  the  Sacrifice  ol  | 
worldly  Interest  to  Duty  ;  on  Christian  Bounty  ;  on  Discon-  | 
tent;  on  worldly  Anxiety;  on  Christian  Obedience  to  Civil  | 
Rulers;  Christian  Patriotism  illustrated  by  the  Character  ot  ’ 
Nehemiah  ;  on  quiet  Diligence  in.  our  proper  Concerns;  on  3 
Partiality;  on  Suspicion;  on  doing.  Evil  to  jiroduce  Gooil;  j 
on  the  .Superiority  of  Moral  Coin!  net  required  of  Christians. 
'Fhe  reader  will  perceive  it  was  not  the  author’s  design  to 
make  a  systematic  arrangement  of  Ciiristian  duties,  and  that 
there  are  many  vices  and  virtues  not  comprehended  within 
the  plan  of  his  present  work.  In  the  discussion  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  which  he  has  selected,  he  has  evinced  much  observa¬ 
tion  of  human  life,  a  deep  insight  into  the  true  principles  of 
morals,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  genius  of.  the 
Christian  religion.  He  has  erected  his  edifice  .upon  a  solid 
basis ;  in  the  choice  of  his  materials  he  has  carefully  excluded 
the  wood,  hay,  and  stubble  ;  and  admitted  no  --ornaments 
but  such  as  are  fitted  to  grace  the  temple  of  God.  i 

The  intelligent  reader  w'ill  discover,  in  these  discourses,  thf 
advantage  resulting  from  .studying  morality-  as  a  science.*  h 
will  yield  him  great  satisfaction  to  find  the  writer  ascending  oft 
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all  occasions  to  first  principles,  forming  his  decision  on  com- 
urcliensive  views,  separating  what  is  specious  from  what  is 
solid,  and  enforchig  morality  by  no  motives  which  are  suspi¬ 
cious  or  cfluivocul.  He  will  not  see  vanity  or  nml)ition  press¬ 
ed  into  the  st!rvice  of  virtue,  or  any  approach  to  the  adoption 
of  that  dangerous  policy  which  pro|)oses  to  expel  one  vice 
by  encouraging  another.  He  will  meet  with  no  flattering  en-  * 
cumiunis  on  the  purity  and  dignity  of  our  nature,  none  of 
those  a[)pcals  to  the  innate  .goodness  of  the  human  heart, 

;  which  are  either  utterly  incfl’ectual,  or,  if  they  restrain  from 
oncii  profligacy,  dift'use,  at  the  same  time,  the  .more  subtile 
poison  of  pride  and  self-righteousness.  .  Mr.  Gisborne  never 
confounds  the  functions  of  morality  with  the  offices  of 
the  Saviour,  nor  ascribes  to  human  virtue,  polluted  and  imper¬ 
fect  at  best,  any  pari  of  those  transcendent  effects  which  the  New 
Testament  teaches  us  to  impute  to  the  mediation  of  Christ. 

;  He  considers  the  whole  compass  of  moral  duties  as  branches 
I  of  religion,  as  prescribed  by  the  will  of  God,  and  tto  farther 
I  acceptable  to  him  than  as  they  proceed  from  religious  mo- 
I  lives. 

I  We  can  scarcely  say  which  of  these  sermons  pleased  us 

I"  best.  We  consider  the  first  as  an  admirable  otte;  from  which 
we  beg  leave  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  ex¬ 
tract.  ■  .  .  •  ' 

*  There  must  yet  be  brought  forward  another  consideration,  which 
places  our  Lord  .  before  us  as  Uie  foundation  of  morality.  It  is  to 
please  him,  or  in  otlier  equivalent  words,  to  please  God  through  him, 
that  our  views, in  the  discharge  of  moral  duties  arc  always  to  be  di¬ 
rected. 

‘  The  word  of  God  tfieahttTi  exfiresslyt  that  all  men  should  honour  the 
Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father.  To  live  unto  him  •who  died  for  us, 
and  to  do  all  for  the  glortf  of  God,  that  God  may  in  all  things  be  glorified 
through  Jesus  Christ,  are  commands  of  the  same  import.  They  arc  com¬ 
mands  from  whose  scope  and  jurisdiction  no  action  of  man  is  exempt. 
Whatever  participate*  of  the  nature  of  morality,  be  it  inward  disposition 
or  outward  conduct,  be  it  thought, .  or  word,  or  deed,  is  completely 
subject  to  their  controui.  To  render  an  action  morally  acceptable  through 
■  our  Redeemer  to  God,  is  it  sufficient  that  the  action  accord  with  the 
H  literal  tenor  of  the  precept?.  To' affirm  this  proposition  would  be  to  af- 
B  firm,  that  the  service  of  formality  ranks  on  a  level  with  the  offering  of 
B  ^0^  heart.  It  would  be  to  affirm,  that  the  constrained  submission  of 
H  foar  is  equally  plea.'jing  in  the  eyes  of  our  Creator  with  the  zealous 
H  gratitude  of  love.  It  would  be  to  affitik  that,  if  you  are  honest  through 
B  policy,  it  is  the  same  as  though  you  were  upright  through  principle.  It 

I  would  be  to  affirm,  that  when  you  are  temperate  through  considerations 
.  health,  it  is  the  same  as  when  you  keep  your  appetites  under  subjec¬ 
tion  to  the  dictates  of  conscience.  .  It  would  be  to  affirm,  that  motives 
*re  piling  •  .that  whether  an  actios,  verbally  consistent  with  a  scriptu- 
lal  tnjuDcueo,  be  the  result  of  selfishness  or  ^  self  denial :  of  tpiriuial 
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mindednesB  or  of  pride  ;  v/hether  it  be  done  for  the  honour  of  God  and 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  in  conformity  to  the  suggestions  of  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil ;  there  is  no  moral  difference  in  the  conduct 
of  the  agent,  nor  any  difference  as  to  the  manner’in  which  the  deed 
will  be  appreciated  at  tJie  great  day  of  account  and  retribution-  To  ex. 
pose  such  a  doctrine,  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Scriptures.  Ij 
a  case  so  plain,  why  even  of  ourselves  judge  we  not  what  is  right  ?  No 
action  whatever,  though  fulfilling  the  widest  extent  of  the  letter  of  a 
divine  commandment,  partakes  of  Christian  morality,  is  included  with* 
in  the  limits  of  scriptural  goodness,  is  in  any  degree  authorised  to  hope 
through  the  merits  of  Christ  for  acceptance  with  .God,  except  so  far  as  the 
obedience  to  the  divine  commandment  has  ultimately  proceeded  frt^  a 
desire  to  please  our  God  and  Saviour.  No  other  obedience  is  obedience 
to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  And  on  what  grounds  shall  man  contend 
that  obedience,  not  rendered  to  Them,  shall  be  accepted  and  rewarded 
by  Them  pp.  11,  13. 

Tile  disposition  in  mankind  to  seek  justificatiori  by  the 
works  of  the  law,'  has  been  so  much  flattered  and  encou¬ 
raged  by  the  light  Jn  which  moral  duties  have  been  usually 
placed,  that  Mr.  Gisborne  has  shewn  his  judgement  by  coun¬ 
teracting  this  error  at  the  outset.  We  recommend  to  the  se¬ 
rious  attention  of  our  readers,  with  this  view,  the  fourth  ser¬ 
mon,  on  Justifleation  not  attainable  by  acts  of  morality.  We 
have  never  seen  a  publication,  in  which  that  important  ar¬ 
gument  is  set  in  a  more  clear  and  convincing  light. 

Though  Mr.  Gisborne  for  a  series  of  years  has  distinguished 
himself  as  the  able  opponent  of  the  doctrine  of  expediency, 
yet  on  no  occasion  has  he  exerted  more  ability  in  this  cause 
than  in  his  present  work.  We  recommend  it  to  the  thinking 
part  of  the  public  to  forget  for  a  moment  that  they  are 
reading  a  sermon,  and  conceive  themselves  attending  to  the 
arguments  of  a  sober  and  enlightened  philosopher.  To  pu-l 
rity  the  sources  of  morals,  and  to  detect  the  principles  of  a] 
-  theory,  which  enables  us  to  err  by  system  and-be  deprayed  bvj 
rule,  is  to  do  good  of  the  highest,  sort^  as  he  who’  dimimshe>| 
the  mass  of  human  calamity  by  striking  one  from  the  list  ol 
diseases,  is  a  greater  benefactor  to  mankind  than  the  physician 
who  performs  the  greatest  number  of  cures;  It  is  in  this 
light  we  look  upon  the  Ihboure  of  the  present  author;  to  whom 
we  are  more  indebted  than  to  any  other  individual  for  discre¬ 
diting  a  doctrine,  which  threatens  to  annihilate  religion,’ tc 
loosen  the  foundation  of  morals,  and  to,  debase  the  character 
of  the  nation.  We  recommend  to  universal  perusal  the 
inirable  discourse,  on  the  evils  resitlting, from,  false,  princi- 
^  pies  of  morality.  ^  .  •  .  .  '  ; 

The  two  discourses  which  propose  to  illustrate  the  charaf'j 
ter  of  Nchemiah,-  Contain  the  most  valu.able  instrucUOD- 
adapted  in  particular  .to  .the  Use  of  -those  who  occupy 
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jiii>i)er  ranks,  or  who  p9ssess;st;ati9ns  of  coiniDAnditig  iiiHueiice 
;iii(l  authority.  Jt  evicts  just. and  enlarged  .vicvrs  of  the  du>. 
ties  attiiched  to  elevated  situations,  and  breathes  the  purest 
spirit  of  Christian . benevolence.  The  sermon  on  the. love 
jf  money  displays,  perhaps,  the  most;  of  the  powers  of  tlie 
onitor,  and  demonstrates. in  hovy  masterly  .  a  .manner  the  au¬ 
thor  is  capable,  ^when  he  pleases,  of  .enforcing  ‘  the  terrors  of 
the  Lord.’  It  contains  some  awful  passages,  in  .which,  by  a 
kind  of  repeated  asseveration  of  the  same  truth,  and  tlie  hup- 
)V  reiteration  of  the  same  lyords,  an  effect  i.s  produced  re- 
ieinbling  that  of  repeated  claps  of  thunder.  VVe  shall  pre- ' 
sent  our  readers  with  the  followino-  specimen. 

<  Fourthly.  Meditate  on  the  final  condition  to  which  the  lover  of 
money  is  hastening.  The  covetous^  the  man  who  is. under  the.  dominion 
of  the  loye  of  money,  thtdl  not  inherit  the  king  dom  of  God.-  In  the  present 
life  he  has  a  foretaste  of  the  fruits  of  his  sin.  He  is  restless,  anxwus, 
dissatisfied :  at  one  time  harrassed  by  uncertainty  as  to  the  probable  result 
of  his  projects  ;  at  another,  soured  by  the  failure  of  them  ;  at  another, 
disappointed  in  the  midst  of  success  by  discerning,  tod  late,  that  the 
same  exemons  employed  in  some  other  line  of  advantage  would  have 
been  more  productive.'  But  suppose  him  to  have  been,  through  life,  as 
free  from  the  effects  of  these  sources  of  vexation  as  the  most  favourable^ 
picture  could  represent  him.  He  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  He 
may  not  have  been  a  miser ;  but  he  was  a  lover  of  money.  He  may '  not 
hare  been  an  extortioner ;  but  he  was  a  lover  of  money.  He  may  not 
have  been  fraudulent:  but  he  was  a  lover  of  money.  He  shall  notwhetit 
the  kingdom  of  God.  He  has  had  his  day  and  his  object.  .  He  has  sought, 
and  he  may  ..have  accumulated,  earthly  possessipns.  By  their  instrumen¬ 
tality  he  m^y  have  gratified  many  other  appetites  and  desires.  But.  he  did 
not  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God;  therefore. he  shall  not  obtain  it. 
He  loved  the  world  ;  therefore  hi  shall  perish  with  the  world.  He  h^ 
wilfully  bartered  his  soul  for  money.  In  vain  is  he  now  aghast  at  his 
former  madness.  In  vain  does  he  now  detest  the  idol  which  he  worship¬ 
ped.  The  gate  of  salvation  is  closed  against  him.  He  inherits  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  unavailing  remorse,  the  horrors  of  eternal  death.’  pp.  HS,  146. 

If  we  were  called  to  specify  the  discourse  in  the  present 
Volume,  that  ‘  appeared  to  us  the  most  ingenious,  and  origi¬ 
nal,  we  should  be  inclined  to  point  to  the  eighteeiith,  on 
Suspicion.  '  '  s 

Having  expressed  our  warm  approbation  of  this  perform- 
an.ee,  justice  compels  us  to  notice  what  appear  to  us  its  prin¬ 
cipal  blemishes  ;  which,  however,  are  so  overbalanced  by 
the  meritof  the  whole, that'we  should  scarcely  deem  them  wor- 
.  y  of_  remark,  were  it  not  requisite  to  vindicate  our  claim  to 
impartiality.  /Against  the  sentiments,  or  the  arrangement,  of 
these  discourses,  we  have  nothing  to  object :  the  fornier'  arc 
almost  invariably  just  ahd  important,  often  striking  arid  'ori¬ 
ginal;  the  latter  s  natural  and  easy,  preserving  the  spirirof 
method  even  where  it  may  seem  to  neglect  the  forms ;  equal- 
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Iv  reimte'from  the  looseness  of  a  haraitgney^and  the  ostentj. 
tipn  of  "logical  .exactness.  ’  With  the  style  of  this  work,  *•{ 
cannot  sa^  we  are  quite  so  mnch  satisfied.  Perspicuous,  dig 
riifiedi  and  cb'rre'ct,  it  yet  wants  something  more  of  amcnitj, 
Taricty,  and  ease.  Instead  of  that  flexibility  which  bends  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  different  conceptions  which  occur, it 
preserves  a  sort  of  uniform  stateliness.  The.art  of  transposi 
tion,  carried,  in  our  opinion,  to  excess,  together  with  the  pre 
fcrence  of  learned  to  plain  Saxon  words,  give  it  an  air  of  La. 
tinity,  which  must  necessarily  render  it  less  intelligible  ’  ani! 

' acceptable, to  unlettered  minds.  It  is 'indeed  but  fair  tore. 
mark,  that  the  discourses  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  de> 
sis^d  for  the  use  of  the  higher  classes.  But  while  m 
allow  this  apology  its  just  weight,,  we  are  still  -of  opinioD, 
that  the  composition  might'  have  assumed  a  more  easy  ami 
natural  air,  without  losing  any  thing  of  its  force  or  beauty 
Addresses  from  the  pulpit  shouId,'in  our  apprehension,  alway 
make  some  approach  to  the  character  of  plain'  and  popular,; 

Another  blemish  which  strikes  us  in  tins' work,  is  the  fre 
quent  use  of  interrogations,  introduced',  not-  only  ,  in ,  thi: 
warm  and  impassioned  parts,*  where  they  are -graceful,  but  it 
^  the  midst  of  argumentative  discussion..;. .We  have  been  struct 
.  with  the  prevalence  of.  this  practice  in  the  more  recent  wocL 
of  clergymen,  beyond  those  of  any  other  order  of  men.  Witi 
Pemosthenes,  we  know,  interrogation  was  a  very  favouria 
'  figure ;  hut  we  recollect,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  cbiefl; 
.'confined  to  the  more  vehement,  parts  of  his  •  speeches  ;  k. 

'  which,  like  the  eruptions  of  a.  furnace,  he  broke  out  upc*" 
and  consumed  his  opponents.  In  him,  it  was  the  natural  es 
•'pressioii 'of  triumphant  .indignation  ;  after  he.  had  subdue- 
and  laid  them  prostrate  by  the  force  of  his  arguments,  ^ 

'  his  abrupt  and  terrible  interrogations  he  trampled  them  k 
'tile, mire.  In  calm*  and  dispassionate  discussion,  the'frequc; 
use  of  questions  appears  to  us  unnatural  ;  ’it  discomposes  tii 
4itu.M)tion  by  a  sort  of  starting  and  irregular  motion  ;  and  is 
Violation  ot  dignity  by  affecting  to  .be  lively,  where  it  issu. 
ficiehi  praise. to  be  cogenfand  convincing.'  In  a  word,  wht- 
instead  of  being  used  lo  give' additional  vehemence  to  a  d'- 
course,  they  are  interspersed  in  a  series  of  arguments  as  J 
■  expedient  for  enlivening  the  attention,  .and' varying  the  st'jk 
they  have  an  air  of  undignified  flippancy.  We,  should  scarce 
>  ly  have  noticed  these  little  circumstances  in  an,  infers 
-  work;  but  we  could  not  satisfy  .  ouraclycs  to  let  them  p» 

'  without'  observation  in  an  author,  whoj  -to.  meiiUj.of  a  uic 
substantial  nature,  joins  so  many'ai)d  sucb'jjist.>pr.etensiuia' 

,  tlie  character  of  a'fine  writer.  '  '  .  j  ' 
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Art.  IX.  A  Ducourut  preached  in  the  E^copal  Chapel,  Cowgate,  Edhi* 
burgh,  Feb.  9, 18(^ ;  being  the  day  appointed  by  Hit  Majeaty  for  a 
General  Fast.  By  Archibald  Alison,  L.  L.  B.  Brebendai^  of  Saram, 
&c.  and  Senibr  Minister  of  that  Chapel.  8vo.  pp.  SS.  Phce  Is.  Coo* 
liable  and  Oo.  1809. 

TN  the  countletM  multitude'  of  single  sermons  which  ue  ever 
^  crowding  on  public  notice,  we  are  fortunate  enough,  now 
nd  then,  to  meet  with  a  few  choice  nnraiihgs  of  genius,  whibh 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  friend  to  literary  taste  to  seize  with 
inxious  care,  aiui  preserve. from  the  oblivions  re^on,  whither, 
torn  one  cause  or  another,  they  are  hH  rapiuty  hastening. 
One  of  this  chosen  number  we  have  now  to  introduce,  to  the 
ttention  of  our  readers.  It  is  written  in  language .  uocom* 
lonly  pure,  appropriate,  and  elegant;  flowing  in  the  hioiyt 
nitnated  style  of  eloquent  pulpit  declamation :  while  the 


too,  under  ainanly  high-toned  independence  of  judgeineutend 
^f  feeling.  The  author,  we  need  not  say,,  has  long  been  dis- 
iDguished  in  the  higher  waljis  of  polite  literature.  His'tnge> 
ious  Essays  on  the  Nature  and- Principles  of  Taste  are  futoU' 
iar,  we  siippoK,  to  ^ost  of  our  classical . reaiders ;  and  shod  Id 
ertainly  be  known  to  every  lover  of  refined  philosophical 
iscussion.  ,  . 

;  The  discourse  has  for  its  text,  Matthew  xvi,  3,  **  Can  ye 
not  discern  the  signs  of  the  times  ?'*  The  view  he  takei  of 
4t  will  appear  from  the  following  passaged 

'  *  It  is  not,*  says  Mr.  Alison,  *  in  obeying  the  ritual  of  a  prescribed  de« 
ition ;  it  is  not  in  merely  following  the  multitude  into  .the  house  of 
od,  and  joining  in  words  which  the  heart  neither  w«ghs  nor  feels,  that 
e  solemn  duty  o£  days  like  the  present  can  be  performed.  It  is  in  ims- 
ng  our  thoughts  to  the  administration  of  the  universe';  in  contmplating 
‘le  laws  which  the  Almighty  has  given  to  the  social  world-;  in  mariemg, 
md  the  calamities  of  nations,  the  operations  of  his  jnstioe,  and  of  bis 
isdoffi ;  and,  in  thus  kamiog  the  signs  of  ^  will,  to  ^  team  the  path  of 
ur  duty.  Rrom  the  distractioos  and  the  miseries  of  the  worid,  religioa 
alls  us  into  the  temple  of  God ;  and  the  voice  of  bur  Saviour  .there 
teeu  us  to  say,  that,  amid  all  the  desolatioos  around  us,  there  are  stgna 
f  the  care  and  the  providence  of  heaven,  and  that  they  are  exhibited  for 
nr  instructioo. 

*  If  ever  there  was  a  period  when  the  ojpu  0/  the  timet  were  aolema 
d  portentous  to  mankind  in  general,  and  to  the  inhalxtants  of  this  coun. 

\  in  particular,  it  is  dmditless  the  present*  Wa  are  qiectatore  of  the 
latest  and  most  awful  events  upon  which  the  eye  of  mnn  has  ever  gazed. 
<e  have  been  wimessing  for  years  the-jurqgress  of  that  migh^  stream  of 
on^uest  and  of  desoia&n,  which  has  been  spreading  over'  the  fairest 
>rtions  the  civiCzed  world.  ',Teur‘ after  year,  we  have  seen  ft  roliing' 
'rward  its  sanguinary  tt  dib  uhebMk^,’  and  uneZhatMed and  burying 
VoL.  VI.  G 
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in  its  progressive  wave  the  riches  of  nature,  the  landmarks  of  nations, 
all  the  most  venerable  institutions  of  human  policy.  In  the  last  seaioc 
we  have  seen  it  pause  indeed,  but  pause  only  for  a  moment ;  and  while 
oiir  hearts  were  throbbing  with  the  hope,  that  a  barrier  was  at  last  op. 
posed  to  its  fury,  we  have  been  doomed  to  see  it  return  with  accurou. 
lated  force;  ana  soon  (T  fear)  in  spite  of  all  the  profusion  of  Britirfi 
generosity,  in  'spite  of  all  tlie  energy  of  British  valour,  and  of  the  sacri. 
See  of  the  noblest  blood  which  British  heroism  can  shed,  to  see  it  over, 
wbelro  .that  country  which  we  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to.protect,  in  th 
gener^  desolation.  Amid  the  wreck  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  /tit 
country  stands  insulated  and  alone.*  But  we  see  the  torrent  gathering 
around  us  ;  and  it  is  fit,  that  on  such  solemnities  as  this,  we  should  raiie 
ovr  eyes  to. heaven,  and  implore  the  direction  of  Him,  who  alone  can 
say,  hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther  ;  and  who  yet  may  make  lu 
the  instruments  of  His  power,  in  stilling  the  rimse  of  the  nuctves,  and  th 
^madnost  of  the  people  *  pp.  8 — 10. 

The  civil  or  political  causes  which  have  led  to  the  present 
ruined  state  of  Europe,  Mr.  A.  leaves  to  the  investigation  of 
the  historian  and  the  philosopher.  He  himself  professes  to 
unfold  the  causes  which  have  been  operating ;  .  to  dis¬ 

cern  the. MaZ/oTw/ for  which  Europe,  now  suffers  and  to 
iihpi^e^s  the 'mor<z/ of  the  mighty  tragedy  on  the  minds  of  his 
hei^’rers.  This,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  he  has  performed  but 
yeiy’  superficially  ;  he  hierely  enumerates  them.  •  •  •' 

The  first  Mr.  A.  discerns  in  the  corruptions  of  religion ;  in 
the  proud,  superstitious,  souhehaining  .power  of  the  popish 
llierarchy..  The  second  is  perceived  in  the  sins  of  statesmen. 
Here’ we  were  happy  to  find  Mr.  A.  taking  occasion  to  stig. 
matize  that  popular  sophistical  doctrine,  which  permits  the 
eacrifice  of  justice  to  expediency.  '  He^  likewise  brands,  with 
merited  infamy,  the  sentitiients  and  conduct  of  .  those  who  he 
sitate'not  to  engage  in  the  most  expensive  and  sanguinary  con- 
testS'fur  the  gratification  of  the  unhallowed  passions  of  kings 
and  their  ministers.  He  discovers  them,  third ly,"iiv the  injus¬ 
tice^  internal  government in  the  exclusion  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  from,  all  share  in  their  national  administration,’ 
and  in  the  base  pampering  of  the. haughtiness  and  anibition  of 
nobility,  at  the  expence  of  the  rights,  the  interests,  and  the 
feelings  of  tlie  multitude.  He  finds  them,  in  the, fourth  place, 
in  the  'persoml  vices  of  the-  great  and  the  powerful :  and  last¬ 
ly,  *  in  the  guilt  of  genius  and  talents,  in  that  base  prostitution 
oy  which  they  who  were  destined  by  heaven  to  be  the  in- 
•truetprs  of  mankind,  have  lent  ‘  themselves  to  be  the  slaved 
of  power,  the  panders  of  courtly  vice,  or  the  apostles  of  sc* 
ditionl’  •  ;  . 

We  must  beg  to  remind  Mr.  AH^n,  that  there  are  oihef 
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sins  to  which  genius  and  talent  have  been  perverted,  which, 
more  insidious  in-their  operation  on  the  public  mind,-ilre 
not  less  fatal.  Is  he  entirely' unacquainted  with  a  set  of 
writers,  on*whom  his  remonstrances  might  have  a  powerful  ef-> 
Ifect;  men  who  ostentatiously  profess  themselves  the  advo« 
icates  of  truth  and  reason',  the,  literary  guardians  of  society, 
Ibut  who  assiduously  employ  Uie  specious  artifices  of  insinua¬ 
tion  and.  ridicule  to  destroy  the  influence  of  religious  princi¬ 
ple  in  the  ininds  and  conduct  of  our  countrymen  ?  •, 

Wc  should  still  more  regret  that  Mr.  Alison  has  not  given 
a  prominent  situation  in  this  discourse  to  the  fatal  influence  of 
i)W(Urn  injidelity,  ii\^\  we  not  recollect  how  admirably  that  to¬ 
pic  has  been  discussed  in  a  sermon  of  unrivalled  depth  and 
eloquence  by  Mr.  Hail.  ,  ■  '  • 

Mr.  Alison  proccetls  to 'remind  us  of  the  serious  dangers 
which  at  present,  surround  otlr  nation,  and  these  he  earnestly 
employs  as  some  of  the  'strongest  incentives  to  the  faithful 
discharge  of  our  duties.  Such  times,  says  he,  ”  call  upon 
vice  to  pause,  and  folly  to  think,  and  party  to  be  silent.’*'  He 
concludes  the  discourse  in  the  following  animated  and  glow¬ 
ing  terms.  Our  northern  readers  cannot  but  be  pecuitaiV^^ 
gratified  with  the  allusioos  to  the  wild  scenery  of  their  conn* 
try,  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  patriotic  ancestors,  anii  the  biif* 
liant  triumphs  of  former  days.  *  • 

*  Fut  chiefly  you,  my  young  frieads !  It  is  you,  chiefly,  whom  the^ 
voice  of  religion  noev  summons  to  duty.  You  are  entering  upon  the 
stage  of  time,  and.  upon  that  stage  great  intefeMs  ue  depending,  and., 
great  events  are  to  be'transactedl  In  your  day,  die  fate'  of  your  coun^ 
will,  to  ail  human  appearance,  be  determined ;  and  whether  it  is  to  exist 
or' to  ^11,  will  depend  upon  the  wisdom  of  your  councQs,  and  the  vi^ur' 
of  ^our  arms.  It  is  a  time,  therefore,  for  you  to  enconrage'  in  your 
bosoms  all  the  native  generosity  of  youth  ;  to  scorn  every  vice  that  Can 
debase,  and*  every  folly  that  can  enervate  ;  to  train  youri  minds  for  firm- 
enterprise,  and  high  achievement  s  to  clothe  yourselves  in  the  armour  of 
that  Faith  in  which  you  were  baptized  ;  and,  with  the  lofty  devotion  of 
freemen,  to  swear  to  heaven  and  to  mankind,  never  to  surrender  to  a  .ty¬ 
rant,  the  inheritance  you  have  received  frofb\y6ur  fathers.,,.  •  .  .  .  ,  / . 

'  *  Do  you' want' motiw,  my  brethren,  to  animate  you  to  duty?  They 
are  around 'you,  they>  are  in.  every  scene  of  that  country,  which  >is  now 
liie  the  garden  of  Eden  before  you,  and  which  the  ■  sword  of  a  conque¬ 
ror  would  convert  into  a  d^olate  wilderness.  The -  names  youbevsu-e 
the  names  of  'patriots,  and'  of  heroes;  the  ground  bn  which*‘you 
tread  has  .been  often  wet  with  tlie  blood  of  tlie  invader:  the  mountains 
of tyour  country  rise  around  you,  to  remind. you  that  on  their  summits 
no  hostile  banner  was  ever  reared  ;  Mcl  that  from  them,  the  eye  of  your,  - 
Anentors  saw  the  ride  even,' of-,  Roman  invasion  roll  back.  ..  i 
‘  Do.you  wut  ptgpe^Sr  -  roy  -  young  Friends,  to  ,.<flrect  your  patriotism  I 
yo  not  to.  the  .record  of  .other 'counuiei,  or  of  other  clinaes.  -Go  to 
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the  aonalS'Of  yoor-  own  country  t  to  the  examplee  whidi  efeiy  of 
them  preaeats  to  you,  and  which  teach  yoa  hoir  the  patriot  can  Ine, 
and  how  the  freeman  can  die.  Goto  rteent  fiage  which  is  yet  wtt 
.with  your  tears:  to  the  example  of  that  iLtusTuKtUi  MAN^-whoie 
•remaiat  rtpoMCf  alas,  far- from  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers;  but 
whose  ascending  spirit  ^  now  lets  fall  the  tiianm  of  its  glorf,  to  cover  the 
land  which  gave  him  birth  ;  and  who  has  left  to  mankind  a  Name,  at 
the  sound  of  which  in  every  succeeding  age  the  heart  of  the  patriot 
will  throb,  when  tyrants  shall  have  ceased  to  reign,  and  when  the  world 
shall  have  awakened  to  Truth,  to  Victory,  and  to  Freedom.* 

In  the  amiable  feelings  of  the  preacher,  displayed  in  this 
last  paragraph,  we  certainly  do  very  strongly  participate. 
None,  we  are  sure,  more  deeply,  more  sorrowfully  than  our. 
selves,* can  lament  the  death  of  the  gallant  and  accomplished 
Sir  John  Moore.  .  He  was,  one  of  the  most  .amiable  of  men ; 
a  warm  friend ;  a  truly  affectionate  relative :  be  was  one  of  the 
bravest,  most  .intelligent,  sympathizing,  and  skilful  soldiers,  of 
which  the  British  nation  could  ever  boast :  he  .was  an  honest 
MAN.’.  > 

Irr  concluding,  we  wish  to  indulge  the  hope  that  ,Mr.  Alison 
wkl  be  persuaded  by  the  calls  of  the  public,  and  by  what  we 
believe  to  operate  not  less  on  his  niind,  the  .tendef'!  urgency 


receive irom  ms  pen  a. volume  or. ms  oest  sermons;. in  wmcn 
we  flatter  ourselves  wie  should  find  illustrated  'and, enforced 
to  mtich  advantage  those  doctrines  of  scripture  which  eminent¬ 
ly.. dl^iogurab,  revelation  as  a  qiyine  system,  and.tbosq  djspo- 
sctuins  and  duties  vy Inch  .peculiarly , characterize  the  i^sciples 
of  Cbriat,,  anii  prepare  them  ^thruugh-his  death  and  mediation 
for  eternal  felicity.  ;  7:  . 

r  IC'i»only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  discourse  is*  published 
ail  the '  request'- of  h'U^or-General  Graham  of  'Balgowan,  to 
whom,  as  the friend  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  the  fortner  of 

his  glory it  is  inscribed.  . 


Art’.  X.  *  The  FeitHteun  ef  UfAng  Wairn'i  A  Sermom  preached  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge,’ on  Sunday,  May  14th.  1809.  Bytlie 
Rev,  Charles  Simeon,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  i^g’s  ' College,  Cambndge. 
890.  pp.  22.  price  U.  Cadell  and  Co,  1809. 
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wanting 


which  suggested  that  it  should  be  preached^  equally  required  diat  it  should 
be  printra.  The  author  pleads,  however,'  that  it  *  was  written. hatt^ 
and  not  with' the  smallest  view,  to  publication  ;  and  ia  printed  ooly<> 
defence  to  the  (qiioions  aod  wishes  of  judicious  friends.*  7^  most  ^ 
dMrlabk  port  of  the  discourse,  and  that  which  prbbaUy  .  oocarioned  iv 
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nit)iieatioo«  is  the  iptredwctkm ;  m  which  the  oreSchersei^  praperty 
ctutiofls  the  students  ot'*theotngy  who  constitutea  part  of  his  audience 
igainit  an  exclusire  >  attention  to  the  **keoretieat  ran*' of'-Religion  eo  the 
orglect  of  the  *  yirof/iea/’ ;  a  caution  peculiarly  necessary,  where  the 
learned  and  valuable  lectures  of  Profetaor  Marsh,  on  Biblical  Criticism, 
jie  but  too  likely  to  encourage  that  neglect,  though-he  shoold  bS'  ac' 

Jmtted  of  all  intendoD  to  produce  it.  We  are  not  quite  satisfied  With 
ie  preacher's  Irmr,  in  making  this  distinction  {  but  he  explains  the 
lirit,  to  ‘  include  every  thing  necessary  to  prove  the  truth  of  Chrisdaa 
nity’  ;  and  the  second,  *  whatever  is  required  of  those  who  embrace  it.’ 
The  Sermon  itself  directs  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  the  Utter,  from' 
Jer.ii,  12, 13,  in  such  a  strain  df  judicious  observation  and  impressive  ad* 
monidon  as  will  naturally  be  expected  from  this  eminent  preacher.  *  To 
;  enter  deeply',  he  observes,  *  into  the  theory  of  religion,  much  strength 
I  of  intellect,  much  general  knowledge',  and  much '  patient  investigation,  are 
i  requisite.  To  have  just,  and  even  enlarged,  views  of  the  firaetieal  part, 
jlirae  is  wanting  but  a  humble  teachable  inmd,  enlighteir  d  by  the  troths, 
land  sancdfied  by  the  influence,* of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  The  former, 
i  when  possessed  in  the  highest  dt'gree,  will  coMiat '  with  all  manner  of 
i  evil  tempers  and  evil  habits :  d^e  latter  necessarily  involves .  in  it  a 
•  change  both  of  . heart  .and  life.  The  former  U  of  importance  prioci* 

:  pally  to  those,'  whose  office .  calls  them  to  defend  the  outworks  of  Christi«, 
Jaoity  against  the  assaults  .of  infideU the  Utter  is  essential  to  the  luqi|i« 
oeu.of every  individual.*.  . 


Arts  XI.  On  the  Advantages  vAtich  have  resulted from  the  'EsiatAihmsM 
.  (f  the  Board  of  Agriculture :  being  the  Substance  of  z:  Lecture  retnl 
that  InstitutfODy  May  ^269  1 809.  the  Secretary  to  the  Board*  Seo# 
.pp.  70.  Price  8s.  6d.  Phillips.  1809. 

^HIS  pamphlet  contaiiM,  of  course,  little  information  that  hai  not 
peared  in  the  publications  of  the  Board:  and  the  style  in*  tsMch  it* 
ii  drawn  up  is  often  iotitled  to  indulgence  rather  than '  commendation.  It 
will  afford,  however,  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  services  which  this  excellmt 
Institution  has  rendered  to  the  country,  ,  and  contribute  to  remove  many  of 
^  prejudices  and  misrepiesentauons  by  which  tc  ^has  been  obstructed 
“d  assailed.  .  v  •  .  ^ 


^rt.  XIL  77j/  art  of  mfirovimg  the  Breeds  of  Domestic  Ammals.  In 
a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Honourable  Siri<  Joseph 
K.  B.  by  Sir  John.  Saunders  Sebright,  .Bart*  M.  ^P*  8vo.  pp*  SI* 
price  2r.  &d.  Hiding,  1809. ,  ;  ^  ^  / 

yHlS  it  a  sensible,  though  .ntther  soperficial,  MHy  oo  an  .art  of  great 
iffiMitance, , '  Sir  John  Sebright  is  an  advocate  for  judicious  selec* 
><iQt  and  conceUes-.that-breediog- tWmfm,  or  frpm  the  same 
ttttever  good, '‘must  tend, to' degenerate  the. breed. 

I  do  not  bdieve,  (Uys  he),'  that .  tKere  ever  did  exist  an  animal 
P^out’some  defect,  ib  ebnstituttoh,  in  form,. or-  in  tome  other  esaeo* 


may 
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cecdiog  generation;  and  willf  at  last,  predominate  to  such  ,a; degree, 
as  to  render  ^e  breed  of  little  value.  Indeedf  ,I  have  no  doubt  bia 
that  by  this  practice  being  cod tinued,  animals  would}  in  course  of  time, 
degenerate  to  such  a  dbgreci  as  to  become  incapable  of.  breeding 

•  Breeding  in^and^irjf  will,  of  course,  have  the  same  effect  in  strength 

ening  the  good,  as  the  bad  properties,  and  may  be  beneficial,  if  not 
carried  too  fai*,  particularly  in  fixing  any  variety  which  may  be  thought 
valuable.  . .  ,  ‘  j  ' 

•  There  are  a  great  many  sorts  of  fancy-pigeons  ;  each  variety  hai 
some  particular  property,  which  constitutes  its,  supposed  value,  and  which 
the  amateurs  increase  as  much  es  possible,  both  by  breeding 

and  by  selection,  until. the  particular  property  is  made  to  predominate  to 
such  a  degree,  in  some  of  the  most  refined  sorts,  that .  they  cannot  exist 
witliout  the  greatest  care,  and  are  incapable  of  rearing  their  young,  with 
out  the  assistance  of  other  pigeons,  kept  for  that  purpose.* 

•  By  selecting  animals  for  one  property  only,  the*  same  effect  will, 
some  degree,  be  produced,  as  by  breeding  in-and-in, x  we  shall  ohtsiin  aol 
mals,  with  the  desired  property  in  great  perfection,  but  so  deficient, 
other  respects,  as  to  be  upon  the  whole  an  unprofitable  stock.*, ,  , 

'  Sir  John  makes  some  veiy  ingenious  rerriarks  on  the  causes  which  pre^ 
vent  animals  in  a  state  of  nature  from  degeneradog,  and  on  their  ^hardi¬ 
hood,  and  vigour,  compared  with  *  those  that  are  domesdeated  ;  and  yn 
regret  that  he  has  not  more  widely  extended  his  interesdng  obseira- 
dons  on  the  Merino  and  other  races  of  sheep  distinguished  by  characte. 
rilBric  excellences.  Indeed,  the  principal  fault  we  have  to\  find  with  thii 
siKHt  painphlet^  is  that  it  is  'so  short.  We‘  are  convinced  from  this  sp. 
dnicn*of  Sir  John  Sebright’s  abilides,  as  ‘a  writer,  as  well  as*  an  exp* 
rimental  observer,  that  it  would  ble' advantageous  to  the  public  and  ho¬ 
nourable  to  himself  if  he  were  to  devote  more  of  his-dme  to  pursuits  of 
this  laudable  nature,  content^  with  the  arolausedue  to  an  upright  Senator 
and  an  intelligent  Agriculturist,  and  indinerentto  popularity  among  sports¬ 
men  and  prize  fighters.  .  ' 


WA 


Art.  XIII.  iVwuf  ?  Selections  from  the  .  Poems  of  the  ilate.^Wm. 

Cot^r,  Esq.  contrasted  with  the  Works  of  Knox,  Paley,  and  othen; 

.  on  Fashion,  Cards,  Charity,  Clergy,  Priest,  Pulpit,  Duelling,  Slander. 
Lying,  Duplicity,'  Domestic  .Happiness,  Vice,  Srauction,  8vo.  pp* 
price  Is.  6d.  Hatchard.  1809.  •  i  . 

*  t  ’ '  ** '  '  *  ri  ’  t  '•<]  ^ 

HE- ingredients  of  this  ‘  mixture'  are  he^er;  unwholesome j  nor  rej>uf 
nant,  (as  erroneously  implied  in  the  utie,)  nor'unpalatable  ;'we  ^ 
it  were  likely,  lobe  more  generally  taken..  _  ^  ;;  .1/!' 


Art 


bishop' of  York  by  the  Rev.  J.  H'.  Bromby,M.'A.  Vicar  of' the 
.Church,  and  late  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambndge.  4ts 
pp.  28.  'Price  2s.  Johnson.  1809.  .  ' "  ■  ' 

•  ,  '  ,  •  •  '  ^  ‘  ‘  J-*’  ‘ 

A  MONG  the  various  points  discussed  or  advert^  to  in  this  discourA 

^  there  are  many  on  which  the  preacher’s  views  appear  to  us  correct, 


I  Hinton’s  Sennon. 

* 

I  though  on  many  others  erroneous.  The  whole  subject  of  the  sermon,  in- 
if  deed,  is  dclaUaHe ground ;  and  to  give  our  own  sentiments  jit  sufficient 
^  length  upon  it,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  plan*  of  this  work,  or  the 
1  demands  of  the  present  occasion.  We  shall  be  content  with  stating  that 
I  the  measure  which  Mr.  Bromby  would  recommend,  in  order '  to  .pro- 
I  mote  the  stability  of  the  Church  Establishment,  the  peace,  of  the 
1  country,  and  the  prevalence' of  Christian  affectjon,  is  an  .exchange  .of 
t  the  present  Articles  for  others,  which  should  be  ‘'few,  plain,  evl&ntly 
I  practical,  and  beneficial  in  their  tendency  He  would  doubtless  be  far 
I  less  sanguine  in  his*  expectations  of  benefit  from  any '  ehlar^ment  of 
the  pale  of  the  Church,  producible  by  demolishing  its  articles,  were 
ihe  to  consider  that  it  is  not  to  the  anicles  that  the  great  body  of  Non* 
conformists  object.  The  liberality  and  benevolence  of  'the  preacher  are 

Werv  conspicuous..  ^  .  .  '  ,  ; 

-  - - - - — - -  / 

;Art.  XV.  Letters  from  an  Elder  to  a  Younger  Bf other  on  the  Conduct 

\  to  he  pursued  in  Life.,  12mPvpp*  128.  price  Ss.  6d.  Taylor  and  Hes* 

*  sey.  1809.  ,  i 

;  IT  is  impossible  that  a  book  of  this  kind  should  not  contain  many 
;  Instructive  admonitions;  but  its  morality  is  often  defective  and  erro* 
fneous,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  religious  advice  *  may  be  estimated  horn 

ike  following  passage,  f  The  New  Testament  has  admirably  defined 
rue  religion  in  these; simple,  words,.  (I  quote  from, memory,)  ‘  To  do 
isuce,  love .  niercy,.  and,  walk  humbly,  with  thy  God.’/  The  next  time 
bis  writer  quotes  ‘  the  New  Testament,’  we  wpuld  recommend  him  noi 
0 ‘  quote,  from  memory*’  »  ,  *  . 

irt.  XVL  The  Union  g/  Piety  and  Literature.  A  Semion^  preached 
)  Jan.  18.1809,  at  the  Kev.  Mr.  Gaffee’s  Meeting,  New  Broad  Street^ 
I  before  the  Promoters  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters’.  Grammar-School, 
I  lately  opened  at  Mill- Hill,*  in  the  Parish  of  Hendon,  Afiddlesex* 

I  ^  To  which  are  (  annexed,  the  Regulations  of  the  Soci^y,  and  a  List 
I  of  the  Subscribers,  .&c‘.  By  James  Hinton,'  A.  M.  8vb.  pp*  35.  Price 
f  ls.Cpnder.  1809,.  .. 

I  )UR  notice  of  this  interesting  discourse  has  been  accidentally  delayed  ; 

Ibut  though  it. is,  not-  probable  that  so  valuable  .an  InsdtutioD  can 
ig  stand  in  need' of  recommendadon  to  the  public  esteem,  yet  the 
uc  of  the  Sennon. is  not  entirely  of  a  local  or  temporary  nature. 

\  The  text  adopted  is  Ps.  xc.  17.  EstabRsh  thou  the  nuork  of  our  hand* 

i^^^nus  i  yea^  the  worh  of  our  hands  establish  thou  it:  The  preacher  first 
the  propriety  pf, using  this  prayer  on  behalf  of  the  Insdtudon 
'  i^commends,  from  various  important  and  striking  views  of  its  utility, 
tic  next  qbsenretj^e  natural  and  necessary  connexion  between  prayer  aM 
•Kcrtion  for  i^^^upport,  and,',  lastly,  observes  that,  it  is  the.  aid  which 
^cth  frona/allmve,  on  which  the  highest  expectations  of  its  success 
The  teal  which  .Mr.  Hinton  manifests  for. an  insdtudon  of 
w  kind  is  peculiarly  ^  commendable  *  in  a  'preadier,  .who  is  himself, 
•c  believe,  at  .the.ihi^lof  a  nrivute . seminary.'  The  sermon .  is  well 
^^ged,  well  argued,  and  wJl  .Written  ; 'and,  on*) the  whole,  while  it 
credit  .on- his r  underst^ding  ..and  observation,  .evinces  cor* 
.  bii  taste  the  ^od^#  of  his  heai^*  The '  principal  fouk 


Alt;  XVIII.  Brihms*  Jvlike'f  or  the  duHet  of  Smjteti  to  their  Kh^,  ai 
the  Bletsingt  of  IJberty.  A  SeriDon  preached  at  the  Chapel  of  tk 
Rev.  Rowland  Hill>  Loodoin,  od'  the  25th  of  October*  1809>  beiif 
the  50th  year  of  the  reign  of  hia  present  M^esty.  >  By  John  Grifi, 
JPortaea.  8vo.  pp.  74.  price  la.  6d.  Williaais  am  Co. 

I^R.  Griffin  takes  a  much  wider*  and*  we  may  add.  a  much  juster  rieti 
^  of  public  affiiirs,  than  moat  preachm  of  polidcal  aermons.  Hu 

marks  appear  to  ua  in  generd  ao  correct,  and  ao  important*  that  we 
hia  premt  performance  a' very  extensive  circnlatfon.  'Amrag  diose  «lii| 
have  perused  his  sermon  **  on  the  encouraging  upect  of  the  ritnei*’*  v 
wUch  indeed  the  sermon  now  before  us  may  be  considered  aa  an 
peodix*  we  have  no  doubt  the  preacher's  name  wall  sufficiently  recomind 

From  !  Tim.  ii.  I— S*  Mr.  Griffin  first  considers  and  explains  tk 
duty  of,' honouring  the  king ;  and  secondly*  that  of  praying  for  bun.  H 
then  enforces  the  duty  of  thankfidness  to  God  for  the  blessii^s  we 
under  the  present'  reign ;  and  for  this  piupose  briefly'reviews  the  pi 
events  of  this  important  period  of  our  history.  If*  in  some'  of  hi 
neations*  Mr.  Griffin's  pencil  shodd  be  dwmed  too  favourable  to 
rulers  and  ^  Battering  to' the  people  of  this  country*  the  general 
of  his  discourse*  as  well  as  particular  pasaages  in  it*  wUl  plead  his  excw 
Admitting  the  ^stresses  which  at  present  met  the  naritm*  Mr.  G.  hi 
epioion*  however*  that  the  'constitution  has.  upon  the.  wbide*  been  ^ 
l^ved*  rather  tl^  impaired,  during  the  present  niign.  As  region! 
vantages,  for  which  we  fooukl  be  g^tefm*  Mr.  G.  mentkmt  freedom 
printing,  freedom  of  preadiing*  freedom  .of  teadiiog*  aSd  freedom  of » 
sociating  for  benevolent  purposes.  In  conclusion*  M  mtplains  the  ' 
import  of  the  Jewish  Jubilee. 


Aru  XJX.  The  Haftftjf  Nation  f  two  Sermons*  preached  at  Heokh 
upon>Thames,  on  die  Jubilee,  occiMioned  by  Kng  George  die  Thh 
entering  die  Fiftieth  Year  of  his  Riaign.  By  Janee  ^dhurchill.  S* 
pp.41.  Frioels.6d.  Comltf.  1800.  '  . 

IK  the  first  of  these  Sermons*  one  preadied  on  the  JuMke*  the  oh 
on  the  following  Sunday*  and  bodi  from  Ps.  exUv.  lA 


gg  Churchill’s  Jubilee  Sermon, 

of  the  style  is*,  the  too  frequent  personification  of  a-  quali^  as  the  ts 
presentative  of  a  person  or  a  class :  for  instance*  **  nor  shall  volatiBh  k 
allowed  to  sport  in  the  view  of  iadustryt"  &c. 


Art.  XVII.  j1  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Chard  on  Wed. 
nesday  the  25th  Oct.  ]  809.  By  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Bradley,  A.  Il 
Vicar  of  Chard,  and  Chwlain  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  PyJ). 
lisfaed  at  the  Request  of  the  Congregation. '4to.  pp.  20.  price  Is.  6d. 
Crosby  and  Co.  1 809. 

m  Hadley's  text  is  Prov.  xxix.  2.  If^hen  the  righteous  are  in  »j 
thorityi  the  fieople  rqoiu.  If  it  bad  occurred  to  him  how  much  bs 
sides  panegyric  on  the  Sovereign  was  imperiously  required  on  such  a 
oceasioo  as  this*  he  would  oo  foubt  have  stood  a  better  chance  of » 
curing  the  pubUc  acquiescence  in  the  approbation  expressed  by  his  ps 
rishioners. 


89 
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The  BdttU  of  the  Blocks. 

iht  peofiU  ^hosc  G^J  ss  the  Lordy  Mr.  Churchill  expatiates  on  the 
temporal  blessings  we  enjoy  as  a  nation  ;  and  in  the  second^  on  the 
{[lintual  blessings.  He  proves  himself  a  loyal  sutyect,  a  finn  dis¬ 
senter,  and  a  viealotts  Christian. 

•  « 

_ _  ■  .1  I  —■■■■,  ,1.  ■..!  I  A.fci— A...  .  .  . 

Art.  XX.  Righteousness  the  Dignity  and  Ornament  of  Old  jlge  A  Ser¬ 
mon,  preached  at;  Pell-Street  Meeting-House,  Ratcliw-Highway, 
WeJnesd.'.y,  October,  25f  1809,  being  the  day  on  which  Hia  Majesty 
King  George  the  Third  entered  the  Fiftieth  Year  of  Ins  Reign.  By 
Thoni..s  Cloutt.  8vo.  pp.-38.  Price  Is.  ConJer,  1809. 

''PHE  theme  adopted  by  this  •  preacher  is  sufficiently  intimated  in  the 
^  title.  His  text  is  Prov.  xvl.  21.  He  introduces  a  panegyric  on  the 
character  of  our  venerable  monarch,  by  an  illustration  of  the  natuid 
claims  of '>ld  age,  and  its  peculiar  dignity  and  blessedness  when  asso¬ 
ciated  with  virtue.  Mindful  of  his  solemn  office,  he  takes  occasion  to 
inculcate  re\vrence  for  old  age,  enfoices  the  duty  of  self-examination, 
anJ  explains  the  method  of  reconciliation  to  God.  The  discourse  will 
not  be  uninteresting  to  those,  v/ho  candidly  accept'  generous  feeling  as 
a  substitute  for  vigorous  thought.  ' 

Art.  XXI.  Onesimus  examitiedy  or  Strictures  on  his  Acco>:nis  of  Popu¬ 
lar  Preacliers.  By  an  Evangelical  Minister.  8vo.  pp.  27.  price  Is. 
Sherwood  and  Co.  1S09. 


letter,  v/e  are  toLl,  was  M  a  cv")nfidential  commuTii,catIon ;  but 
as  it  discusses  subjects  of  considerable  importance  with  zeal  and 
truth,  the  person  to  whom  it  was  originally  addressed,  now  offers  it 
to  the  world. ^  For  this,  we  cannot  commend  him.  To  answer  One- 
simus,  is  to  follow  his  example, — to  accept  his  challenge.  I'he  radi* 
cal  objection  o  that  writer’s  -publication,  is,  that  it  aims  to  gratify  a 
malicious  or  hiypertinent  curiosity, — and  we  must  add,  an  unprinci¬ 
pled  cupidity,— by  a  forcible  exposure  of  individuals  to  the  public  eye. 
The  '  tvanjafelicd  Mihister’^  might  with  great .  propriety  dcclai^e  his 
sentiments  on  the  book  in  general,  and  on  particular  pans .  of  it.  In  a 
private  letter  to 'a  friend;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  ought  to 
have  struck  the  mind  of  that  friend,  that  to  publish  those  senti¬ 
ments,  whether  ju^t  or  not,  whether  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the 
persons  concerned,  was  to  merit  the  principal  part  of  the  censure  which 
had  been  levelled  at  Onesimus. 

Art.  XXII.  of  the  Bloc  Is  y  a-  Heroic  Poem,  in  three  Cantos. 

By  the  Author^  of  the  Fantoccini.  8vo.  pp.  36.  price  Is.  Maxwell 
and  Wihom  lb09.  ' 

LATE  martial  e^oit  of  two  of  his  ^  Majesty^s  confidential  advisers, 
has  afforded  this  humourous  writer  a  subject  for  three  heroic  cantos, 
A  he  subject,  however,  was  in  some  respects  unfortunate  :  In  one  view,  it 
was  so  irresistibly  JudkrrtJus,  in  another ‘  so  solemnly  and  odiously  oi- 
fensive  to  every  feeling  of  morality  and  d^comm,  that  the  powers  of 
ndicule  would  «?em^ blither  unnecessary  to  increase ’merriment,  or  in¬ 
capable  of  provoking  it.  Every ’effort,  nevertheless,  to  bring  contempt 
^pon  the  practice  pf  duelling  is  laudable,  and  some  passages  of  the.poem 
not  without  merit. 

VoL.  VI.  H 


1 


90  Thomas’s  Jddress. 

1  he  author’s  whimsical  turn  will  appear  in  the  following  lines,  relating 
to  the  unfortunate  army  dhfiatched  on  the  expedition  to  Walcheren  under 
the  illustrious  John  Earl  of  Chatham.  ^ 

♦  ‘ Thus  baffl(ri,  wasted,  their  retreat  review, 

I Jkc  pallid  spectres,  drench’d  with  midnight  dew ! 

Not  twenty  ships,  nor  towns,  nor  feulwark’d  holds 
They  take — but  twenty  thousand' colds  !’ 


,  iJastvonnmv^  or  the  Bon  Vivant’s  Guide.  A  Poem,  in  Four 
Cantos.  From  the  Freoch  of  J.  Berchoux.  ^to.  pp.  4*2.  price  2s.  6d. 
Booth  1809.. 

^  PUBLICATION  like  this,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  .pleasures  of 
the  table,  cannot  be  better  employed,  we  think,  than  in  lighting  the 
kitchen-fire. 


XXV.  Co-operation  ^Mtth  lUci^strates  in  the  Suppression  of  Ftct 
the  duty  of  all  CArw/kJwj  ;  being  the  Substance  oh  an  Address  de¬ 
livered  before  the  Society  for  promoting  the  more  due  Observance 
of  the  Lord’s  Day  ;  at  Ebenezer  Chapel,  Ratcliff  Highway,  Londoci 
on  Tuesday,  Aug.  ,29,  1809.  By  Thomas  Thomas,  Minister  oftke 
Gospel  at  Chelmsford..  12mo.  pp.  46.  price  Is.  Maxwell  and  Co. 

proposition  stated  in  the  title  is  here  supported  with  various  fo 
ciule  observations.  We  were  much  pleased  with  some  hints  totk 
members  of  the  Society.  ‘  Be  sure  that  you  hate  tlie  sins  of  men^  aodthci- 
^ins  only,  while,  you  bti  lvc  to  love  their  souls,  and  to  do  good  tothf- 
persons.  ^  Take  heed  *  that  all  your  exertions  be  made  in  the .  w^pirit 
I  he  gospel,  with  prayer,*  with  .patience,  with  tenderness.  Let  the  disc* 
pline  of  your  own  families,' and  your  own  example  tend  to  enforce  thost 
la\vs»  aiid  exemplify  those  rules  which  you  lay  down  for  others.’ 

An  Appendix  is  added,  containing  a  History  of  tlie  Rise  and  ProgJ^ 
of  Societies  for  the*  Reformation  of  Manners,  and  a-List  of  emineotM^; 

ot  the  Establishment,  and  among  Dissenters,  who  have  preacb^ 
bvfure  them.  ^ 


Art.  XXIII./’mr;//  S:ale  of  the  British  Constitution^  Historic alltf  coniidmi. 

By  Biitannicus.  8vo.  pp*  182.  price.  3$.  6d.  Longman  and  Co. 

'Y'HIS  able  and  instructive  pamphUt  deserves  far  more  attention  from 
the.  public  than  it  has  hitherto  obtained.  The  author’s  historical 
deductions  are  generally  correct,  his,  political  principles  liberal,  and 
his  design  patriotic.  We  will  subjoin  a  brief  paragraph  as  a  favour, 
able  specimen. 

‘  It  arbltniry  measures  arc  .adopted  by  government,  it  is  no  alle. 
viaiion  to  the  people  that  they  receive  the  sanction  of  a  house  of 
commons  ;  and  since  the  system  of  influence  has  been  carried  ' Into  cf. 
feet,  we  ought  to  be  as  jealous  of  tlie  privileges  of  the  IcgislatureJ  ;is 
of  the  crown,  A  system  .of  tyranny,  concealed  by  the  cloak  pf  con* 
stHutional  law,  Is  more  dangerous,  because  less  suspected,  than  an  avow- 
rd  despotism.  1  be  assassin  who  .  stabs  you  in  the  dark  is  not  less 
formidable,  than  the  .bravo  who  attempts  your  life  in  open  day.  ^  It 
■  becomes  the  people  to  take  care,  that  while  the  forms  of  liberty  remain, 
its  essence  does  not  entirely  evaporate;  and  that  the  constitution 
does  not  sink  info  a  mere  caput  mortuum\  a  rapid  ‘  mass  of  dregs,  from 
*  which  the  animating  spirit. has  been  allowed  to  escape.’  pp.  180,  181. 
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Art.  XXVI.  The  Ciirkiian  Code  ;  or,  a  Regular  Digest  of  Christ’s  His- 
pensatioD  ;  .  by  an  Old  Graduate  of  Cambridge.  4io.  pp.  xxvi.  S52. 
Lackington,  xXjIcn,  and  Co.  1808. 

“DEFORE  this  venerable  person  appeared  in  public  as  a  translator,  and 
^  dissertator  upon  theology,  or  put  hinvself  to  the  trouble  of  manu* 
facturing  this  ponderous  quarto,  he  should  have  seriously  considei^ed,  or* 
diligently  inquired,  whether  the  public  actually  stood  in  need  of  any  such 
services  as  he  was  able  or  willing  to  pcrforai.  He  must  surely  have 
been  aware,  that  his  uncouth  translations  of  a  few  p^.^sages  of  scripture 
could  ,  never  justify  the  publication  of  nearly  four  iiundreu  pages.  If  he 
was  resolved  to  inform  the  people  of  England  that  he  did  not  approve 
of  some  of  the  articles  of  their  religious  creed,  or  to  give  them  a  few 
hints  in  reference  to  the  officers  of  their  church,  all  this  might  have 
been  done  in  a  very  narrow  compass.  He  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
Locke’s  Common^filaceJ>oolCf  Gastrcll’s  Institutes ^  or  Warden’s  System  ; 
nor  is  it  possible  that  he  could  imagine  the  mere  circumstance •  of  his 
confining  himself  to  the  New  Testament  so  very  meritorious,  as  to  in* 
duce  those  who  keep  libraries  to  afford  a  place  for  his  publication,  in 
company  with  those  performances.  •  '  •  •  ‘  . 

After  due  reflection,'  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  design  of  thia 
author  was  to  shew  how  very  ill  he  ^  could  do  what  had  bmre  been 
done  very  well.  The  preface  contains*  a  heap  of  dull  observations  un* 
connected  with  the  book,  and  with  each  other.  So  far  from  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  author’s  design,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind,  the  intro¬ 
duction  is  a  long  strings  of  extracts,  with  here  and  there  a  clumsy 
remark  about  the  contents  of  the  gospel,  John  the  Baptist,  baptism, 
faith,  and  similar  paiticufars.  With  reg^d  to  the  book  itself,  it  cannot 
be  characterized  otherwise,  than  by  saying,  it  is  the  New  Testament 
taken  to  pieces  and  put  together  again  so  as  to  be  as  unmeaningv  as  un* 
impressive,  and  as  ludicrous  as  possible. 

'  -  -  .  ■  L  — — ■  1  ■  ■  ■■  .1  ■  I  i  m,mm  ■  ■ 

Art.  WYll.  A  Toien  for  Children:'  (The  only  complete ''Edittonjever 
piilished)  in  'Fwo  Parts.  By  James  Janeway*  To  which  is  added  a 
Third  Part,  containing  some  Account  of  tlie  Life  of  Hephzibah 
.  Mathews.  Also  the  Child’s  Monitor,  .by  the  Rev.  John  Cooke, 
Maidenhead.  .  12nio.  pp*  300.  Price  2s.,6d.  bo^d.  Mathews  and 
Leigh.  1809.  .  *  , 

FERIOUS  as'sonie  doctrines  of  natural  ‘and.  revealed  religion 
confessedly  are,  the  cardinal  truths  are  so  simple  as  to.be  within  the 
comprehension  of  children  or  savages.  There* are  abundant  proofs  on 
record,  that  distinct,  permanent,  effectual  impressions  nuiy  be  npde,  even 
on  ‘babes  and  sucklings,’  of_the  ideas. of  human  guilt  and  divine 
wiercy ;  the  radical  truths’ of  that  religion  ‘  which  is  able  to  save  their 
5ouU.*  t^^e  therefore  entirely  agree  with  those  writers,  who  h.nve  sneer- 
ingly  said  that  ‘  children  may  taught  to  be  saints  as  well  as  lo  be  any 
thing  else;’  and  hope  tliat  this  enlarged  edition  of  a  well  kixrwn  work 
ttiay  conduce,  under ‘the  favour  of  neaven,  to  that  important  end.  Wo 
cannot  refrain  fi'om  expressing  a  wish,  however,  that  toe  intensung^ 
contents  of  the  book  were  clothed  in  a  style  less  open  to  me  scoffs  and 
rockery  of  the  irreligimit,  and  better  suited  to  the  taste  which  ereu 
children  at  a  very  early  age  acquire  in  refined  society. 


JD  A  Prize  Poem. 

Aft.XXVIll;  Zeal  fiLfitkoui  Bigotry  ;  or,  an  Antidote  to  the.Aspchions  of. 
the  Author  of  ‘‘Zeal  without  Innovation’/^  8 vo.  pp*  90;  price  28.  6d. 
Williams  .ind  Co.  1809. 

tIAVfNG  expressed  our 'Opinion  of  ‘Zeal  without ,  .Innovation’  at 
considerable  length,  we  think  .  it  needless  to  trouble  our  readers 
with  “-a  detailed  examination  or  description  .of  the  answer  now  before, 
us.  -  The  author  appears  to  be  a  dissenter  ;*  and  the  view  he  takes  of 
the  work  in  question  may  easily  be  conceived.  His  obsi  vations  are 
distiibiued  into  five  sections,  preceded  by  a  short  introduction:  the  pro- 
ftased  subjects  are~the  ailedged  decline  of  attendance  on  public  wor¬ 
ship*;;  the  increase  of  sep.tratism  ;  toleration  ;  lay-preaching»;  apology  fiif 
the  Puritans.  Notwithstanding  this  appearance  of  method,  the.  dis¬ 
cussion  is  rather  loose  and  desultory.  Many  of  the  statements  and  rea¬ 
sonings  we  certainly  approve.  .  With  his  zeal  for  civil  and  religious  liberty^ 
though  sometimes  incautiously  expressed^ — ^and  .with  his  apparent  coheero 
for  the  promotion  of  real  religion,  whatever  form  of  worship  or  discipline 
be  the  instrument, — we  most  cordially  agree  ;  and  have  no  right  to  com¬ 
plain  th/it  some  of  thenl  refer  to  points  on  which  it  is  a  part  of  our  plan 
not  to  offer  an  opinion.  The  spirit  of  the  .remarks,  however,  is  not  always 
Entirely  to  our  taste;  they/are  often- chargeable  with  a  certain  rashness 
and  coarseness,  always  injurious  to  the  cause,-  and  discreditable  to  the 
writer.  His  reputation*  will  suffer  with  many  readers,  inconsequence  of 
his  fondness*  for  quotation  ;  especially  as  the  publications  he  cites  so  plen¬ 
tifully  are  of  a  recent  and  popular  kind,  and  the  passages  he:  selects  are 
not  in  every  instance  strictly  corvnected  with  ‘his  text..  Some  passages, 
also,  appear  to  have  been  unwittingly  echoed  from  his  favourite  wHters; 
and  are  now  and  then  modified,  to  suit  the  occasion,  in  a  manner  which 
destroys  their  force.  We  remember  reading  of  ‘  a in  the  spirit  of 
an  indictment,*  and  admiring  the  .felicity  of  the  expression  in  which  it  if 
condemned  ;  but  when  we  read  in  this  pamphlet  of ‘an  accusation  in  the 
spirit  of  an  indictment,^  that  is,  an  accusation  in^  the  spirit  of  an  accu¬ 
sation,  iVe  demur  to  the  propriety  .of  the'*  phrase  arfd  the  justness  of  the 
intended  censure.  The  style  is  animated  and  fluent,  but  riot  remarkable 
for  precision  or  correctness.  I  he  title  is  but  a  poor  specimen  of  ac<iuracy, 
and  but  an  unfortunate  omen  of  success:  the  author ‘should ’Have  known 
bettef  than  to  suppose  that  ‘  aspersions*  are  to  be*  renlove'd  by  ‘  antidotes.’ 

Aru  A  Grammatical  Catechism^  for  the  Use  cf  Schools ;  being  a 

Comjjendium  of  Grammar  in  Questions  and  Answers,  designed  for 
the  paii'poses  of  Examination  .in  that  Study.  By  Mrs.  "f'hackray, 

•'  Walworth.  12mo.  pp.  70.  price  Is.  W.  and  T.  Dartoh.  1809. 

*  *  # 
publication  whl!  very  probably  be  found, useful ;  but  much  less 
so  than  a  similar  \vork  regularly  framed .  upon  Murray’s" ’Grahamar. 


Art.  XXX.  uA/;;* /Zr  A'/z/j/fV/ ;  a  Prize  Poem,  recited  dn  iiC; Theatre, 
.  Oxford,  in  the  Year  lb09.  8vo.  price  Is.  Longman  and  ^o.  1809. 

poem  will  not ‘disgrace  the  CoUecUoiV  of  0»ford  Prhic  Psxmh 
of  w'hich  it  is  now  to  form  a  part;  it  may  obtain  consideration  in  good 
company,  though  not  intitled  to  expect  it  alone. 


^  Art.  XXXI.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

A*  Gentlemen  and  Publishers  who  have  works  in  the  ftress^  will  ’oblige  the 
Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  information  ^jiost  paid^) 
the  subject^  extent ^  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ;  whuk  they  mas/ 
^depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public^  if  consistent  with  its  plan. 

’b.  Boothniyd  has  in  tho  press  an  He-  A  Uiird  edition  of  the  late  William 
w  B  ble,  with  the  chief  various  readings  Sandford’s  Catechetical  Lectwres  will  sliortly  . 
Kciinicott  and  De  Hossi,  and  the  various  appear,  to  which  will  be  pretixed  a  brief 
dings  found  in  the  ancient  versions,  in-  summary  of  his  life. 

ded  to  comprise  wliatever  is  useful  and  A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Wood’s  A<* 
^^resting  to  the  biblical  scholar  and  critic  thenae  Oxouicnises  is  in  preparation,  and  Um 
|m  the  above  works..  The  text  followed  is  first  volume  is  nearly  ready  for  the  press, 
^^t  of  Kennicott,  and  tlie  poetical  parts  Dr.  Aikiu  lias  in  the  press,  in  two  oc- 
be  divitled  into  distiches  in  like  manner,  tavo  volumes,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Ptiter 
^gl'sh  notes  accompany  the  text,  selected  Daniel  Huet,  Bishop  of  Avranches,  Uaas* 
the  best  ancient  or  modern,  English  luted  from  the  original  of  Hnet  himself, ^ 
S  foreign  biblical  critics,  designed  to  ob-  with  the  addition  of  copious  uotes,  •  critical 
^ite  the  dirticulties,  throw  light  on  the  and  biographical. 

gAscurilies.  and  liarmonize  the  discordances  Di .  Stanclifie  is  preparing  for  pnblica^ 
iMicIi  occur  ill  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.—^  tiou  a  volume  of  Chemical  Experimeuti* 
l^iis  work  will  be  puhished  in  parts,  and  for  the  use  of  Students,  consisting  of  naarly 
first  part,  containing  the  book  of  Ge-  one  thousand,  in  the  various  branches  of 
^wis,  will  appear  early  in  this  year,  the  science* 

editor  solicits  the  friends  of  sacred  ,  The  Life  of  Torquato  Tawo,  including 
^^erature  to  c  unmunicate  to  his  publisher,  his  interesting  letters,  illustrations  of  his 
-^"  jBurditt,  Paternoster* row,  any  short  and  writings,  and  memoirs  of  some  of  his  li- 
yluable  criticisms,  thtjy  may  have  made  terary  contemporaries,  will  speedily  be 
collected  on  .the  .Hebrew  Scriptures^  published,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  with 
he  begs  to  assure  .U>em  the  most  re-  portraits. 

Iiiil  attention  will  be  paid  to,  such  com-  Dr.  Bdmonston  will  shortly  publish^  iis 
ications.  two  octavo  volumes,  a  View  of  the  ancient 

r.  Johnes  is  proceeding  at  the  Hafod  and  present  state  of  the  Shetland  Islands. 

5,  with  his  series  of  Chronicles  ;  and  Dr.  Lawrence  is  preparing  for  the  press, 
of  Monstralei  is'so  tar  advanccil,  that  from  the  papers  of  his  late  brothtr,  a 
ex{}ectcd  to  appear  early.  Ill  next  month,  volume  of  Critical  Observations  on  the 
new  edition  of  the  theological  ami  New  Testament,  particularly  oo  the  pio- 
^ellaneous  works*  of  the  late  Rev,  Wil-  phecies  in  the  Revelations, 
i  J^nes,  of  Nayland,  in  six  large  oc-  Major  Samuel  Dales  has  in  the  press, 

>  vohnnes,  will  appear  early  in  tlie  eii-  in  an  octavo  volume,  an  Essay  on  Uie  Study 
5  year.  of  the  History  of  England, 

selection  from  the  Hesperides  of  Ro-  Mr.  William  Hamilton,  of  Magdalen 
Herrick,  with  notes,  and  an  engraving  Hail,  Oxford,  will  spcetlily  publish  the 
he  head  of  the  author,  by  Schiavoiictti,  Enchiridion  Medicuin,  or  Young  Practi- 
'riiitingat  Bristol;  also  a  selection  from  tioner’s  Pocket  Companion,  br-ing  a  Cofi- 
duveuilia  of  George  Withers,  both  of  spectus  of  the  new  Phamiacopccias  of 
ell  are  in  a  slate  of  forwardness.  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin, 

he  Bev.  Dr.  Cliarlcs  Rnrney  will  shortly  Mr.  W.  Wilkins,  author  of  the  Anti* 
>llsh  an  Abridgement  of  Pearsou  on  the  quities  of  Magna  Grxeia,  projicses  to  pub- 
for  the  use  of  young  pt;rsons ;  also  lish,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  in  an  imperial 
Metrical  Arrangement  of  i^ebyii  Cho-  quarto  volume,  a  Translation  of  the  Civil 
1  Cantus.  Architecture  of  Vitruvius,  illustrated  by 

Richard  Colt  Hoarc,  Bart,  has  now  numerous  cmgravings,  executed  by  Lowry, 
the  History  of  Ancient  Wiltshire,  Mr.  Hodgson,  Rector  of  St.  George’s 
the  first  part*  illustrated  by  several  Hanover^square,  is  preparing  a  collective 
appear  early  in  the  spring.  tditiouof  the  works  of  his  venerable  rela- 
*be  Rev.  R.  Gentleman  has  in  the  press  tion,  the  late  Bishop  of  London;  to  which 
edition  of  plain  and  atfectionate  ad-  will  be  prefixed  the  life  of  the  author, 
to  youth,  which  will  appear  in  the  founded  ou  the  most  autUentiq  mate* 
tse  of  next  mouth.  rials. 
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List  of  Works  rtcmtly  published. 
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The  Annual  Medical  Keyiew  for- 1609, 

4s  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

.  Shortly  will  be  publUhed,  Poems,  &c.  .  • 
selected  from  the  posthumous  papers 
John  Dawes  Morgan,  late  of  Bristol, 'trtid 
a'  skHch  of  his  lafe  and  Character,  by  an 
early  associate  and  friend  ;  with  an  intro¬ 
ductory  preface,  by  William  Haylcy,  Ks^.‘ 

Mr,  Jepson  Oddy,  the  author  of  “  Eu¬ 
ropean  Commerce,’’  is  engaged  in  a  ^orlc  ‘ 
on  the  Political,  Commercial,  and  f.uiral 
Interests  of  this  Country,  particularly  *  ns 
they  will  be  promoted  by  the  intendf:d 
Stamford  Navigation^  of  which  he  was  the 
projector. 

A  Hiatovy  of  the  Inquisition  in  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  illustrated  with 
numerous  Plates,  translated  from  the  French, 
is  in  the  press :  it  will  form  a  large  quarto 
vnlume.- 

TTie  Favourite  Village,  with  an  addition¬ 
al  poem  never  before  published,  by  the 
late  Poetry  f Professor  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Hur- 
dis,  will  be  publish^ni  in  a  few  w-eeks. 

Ready  for  publication,  the  ninth  number 
of  Leybonrn’s  Mathematical  RejxwHorj’’, 
containing,  besides  various  other  articles, 
solutions  to  the  mathematical  questions 
pro|K>s€d  in  the  seventh  number,  and  a 
series  of  new  qa<^tions,  to  which  he  soli-' 
cits  answers  iVuin  hi'  corres])Ondcuts.  The 
number  here  announced  completes  the  se¬ 
cond  volume  of  the  work.  The  two  volumes 
con^in— 1.  Two  hundred  and  forty  ques¬ 
tions,  both' in  pure  and  mixed  Mathema¬ 
tics,  almost-  all  of  which  are  entirely  new, 
and  in  general  each  is  accompanied  with 
several  solutions  bvfdifTerent  mathemati¬ 
cians.  tJ.  Thirty-three  original  Essays  on 
mathematical  subjects,  3.  Several  Ma¬ 
thematical  Memoirs,  extracted  from  works 
of  eminence,  chiefly  the  transactions  of 
leayciied  societies.  The  tenth  number  of 
this  work  will  oe  published  on  the-  first 
day  of  June,  1510. 

The  Kev.  ‘  Jos!ah  Pratt  is  preparing  two 
volumes  for  the  press,  one  of  which  will 
contain  Memoirs  of  Young  Men,  and 
the  other  Memoirs  of  Young  Women. 
These  Memoirs  are  compiled  or  abridged 
from  authentic  documents,  and  are  de¬ 
signed  to  illustrate  the  nature  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  real  religion.  The  subjects  are  se- 
U'Cted  from  the  various  classes  in  society, 
and  limited  to  that  period  of  life  (from 
about  fifteen  to  thirty  years  of  ago)-  w'hcn 
the  efficacy  of  religion  is  most  clearly  as¬ 
serted  by  its  victory  over  tiic  snares  and 
alluicmeiits  which  l^eset  the  youthful  mind. 
Any  person  possessed  of  sea  ice  and  inte- 
Tofcting  pieces  of  biography, ‘  suited  to  this 


purpose,  will  greatly  oblige  the 
informing  him,  in  a  lim*  addressed  to  r'^ 
in  Donghty -street,  near  the  Foundling 
pital. 

The  first  volume  «  f  the  Works  of 
Rev.  Richard  Cecil,  containing  the  Mtinoii; 
of.  the  Rev.  W.  Cadogan,  of  John  Baet 
Esq,  R.  A.  atKl  of  the  Rt  v.  John 
with  their  portraits,  will  appear  this  monti 

Travel.’^  tlirough  the  States  nf  the 
pire  of  Morocco  in  the  year  1806,  byH^ 
Buff;),  Physician  to  the  Forces,  willi 
published  very  shortly  in  an  octavo  voliimt 
His  correspondence  •  with  that  Court,  re!r 
live  to  the  interests  of- Great  Britain,  i*. 
eluding  a  lett-.r  from  t  he* Emperor  of 
rocco  him?elf  to  the  King  of  Great  Bri. 
tain,  is  prefixed  to  it. 

The  third  Canto  of  The  Pursuits  of  Ajr- 
culture,  will  be  ready  in  the  course  of  u 
month. 

Dr.  Duigenan  is  about  to  publish  i 
Pamphlet,  relative  to  the  St^Ue  oflrel«i 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Question. 

*  In  the  course  of  the  present  week  wills 
published,  a  new  and  '  improved  wlltlit 
being  the  seventh,  of  the  Laboratory  s 
School  of  Arts.' 

A  new  clition  of*  Mr.  Headley’s 
Beauties  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,”  tl^ 
a  biographical  sketch,  by  the  Rev. 
Kett,  of  Oxford,  will  appear  in  the  cour^^ 
of  this  itionthi 

A  new  edition  of  the  late -Dr*  Ikxl^ 
Beauties  of  Shakespeare  is  nearly  rtisi^ 
for  delivery.  * 

‘  English  Comedy”  in  six  volumes;  ^ 
ing  a  collection  of  Classical  Dramas, 
rated  from  the  licentious  productions 
Farquhar,  Congreve,  Centllyre,  &c.  wH  j 
published  in  the  course  of  the  pre«* 
month.  '  • 

The  Ecclesiastical  and  University 
nual  Register  for  the  >  present  year  is  ^ 
great  foi*wardness.  .  ^  * 

•  ’  A  German'  newspaper  commences 
this  year,  to  be  published  every  Tut®'-’: 
and  Friday,  by  Messrs.  Vogel  and  Schu’^<^ 
Poland-sticct^  Oxford-street.  • 

Dr.  tfwins  of  Aylesbury  has  in  the 
just’ ready  for  publication,  •  a  small 
Mntitled  Cursory  Remarks  on  the  Ca«s^ 
•prevention,  and  Treatment  of  Fever, 
casioned  by  the  recent  occurrence  of^* 
epidemic  disorder  in  Aylesbui7  awl  ® 
neighbourhood. 

Early  in  February  a  volume  of  SeiB^ 
on  select  Subjects  will  be  published  ^ 
the  Rev.  G.  Buck,  Author  of  the 
'gical  Dictionary. 
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jicnicuLn'RB  Asn  rueai,  economy. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  and  Maoagn- 
i.’iit  of  Sheep ;  with  introductory  resnarfcs  • 
I,  their  anatomical  Structure,  and  an  Ap- 
,i«lix.  containing  dooumenU  exhibiting 
value  of  the  Merino  breed  of  sheep, 
nd  their  progress’  in  Scotland.  By  Sir 
(Niri;  Stewart _Mackcn*le,  Bart,  lllustra. 
id  bv  five  plates.  8vo.  7s.  fid. 

'9  * 

Evoninj  Arau«em«its  for  the  year  1810, 
l  ing  the  seventh  of  the  series  of  animal 
olunibS,  for  the  improvement  of  students 
1  Astronomy.  By  W.  Frend,  Esq.  M.  A. 
Ciiio.  3s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

A  Collection  of  Portraits,  sketched  from 
he  L^e,  since  the  year  1793,  by  George 
liMoe',  R.  Aa  .and  engraved  in  imitation 
i  the  original  drawings, .by  AVilliam  Da- 
iell,  A.  R.  A.  numbers  I  to  V.  price  ll.  Is. 
At'h.  No.  Vf.  will  contain  Geueral  Pic¬ 
on,  Granville  Sharpe,  Thomas  Hearne,  the 
Itv.  Mr.  Hole,.  Caleb  Whitefuorde,  and 
>.iul  Sandby. 

CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

F.uripidis  Phoenissm,  cum  Notulis,  edl- 
It  G.  Burges,  A.  U.  12mo.  5s. 

EDUCATION. 

II  vero  mcxlo  di  piacere  in  Compagnia ; 
ivec  le  Frau9ois  a  cote.  I'Jmo*  6s\ 

^  A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  tongue,  for 
|he  use  of  Sichools.  By  .1.  Jones,  author  of 
4he  Greek  O'ramntar.  Price  2s.  6d.  bound. 

UISTORT. 

Tlie  Annual  Register,  or,  A  View  of 
Iw  History,  Politics,  and  Literature  of  the 
l  1803 ;  l)eing  Hie  third  volume  of  the 
"'  w  Series.  8vo.  16s: 

An  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  Spain, 
bum  the  earliest  accounts  of  that  Country 
1 '  the  prf?soiit  time ;  from  the  Spanish  of 
H  n  rhomas  Yriarte.  Witlra  geographi- 
r  ll  description  of  .  Spain  and  Portugal,  by 
liu'  sjinie  author,  12ino.  5j. 


a  complete  Index  to  the  whole  work* 
i03fal  Bvo.  16s.  , 

Bibliotheca  Nova  Legnoi  AnglisB ; .  or» 
a  Complete  Catalogue  of  Law  Books,  ar* 
ranged  upon  a  plan  entirely  new.  Cotn^ 
piled  ami  corr^ted  to  the  present  time, 
by  William  He^.  l2ino.  /Tt. 

A  Supplement  to  the  fifth  edition  of  the 
Bankrupt  Laws,  pointing  out  thc.altcm<r 
tions  which  the  late  Act  of  Sir  S.  Romllly 
has  created  therein.  By  William  Cooke, 
£.dq.  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister  at  Law,  Is, 

MKDICINB. 

Tlie  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians  of  London,  1809.  Trane*  • 
latod  into  English,  -  with  a  Preface,  by 
Hector  Campbell,  M.  D.  12mo.  As.— An 
Appendix,  containing  Strictures  on  the. 
New  Pharmacopoeia,  is  in  the  press,  and 
will  shortly  be  published  by  the  trans¬ 
lator.  •  .  •  " 

lAjtters  concerning  Discases.of  the  -lire- 
thra,  by  Charles  Bell,  illustrated  by  six 
plates,  bvo.  7s.  6d. 

MISCELtANEOOf.  ,  ^  r.  A 

Strictures  on  a  Work  Intitled  **  Zeal 
without  Innovation,”  reprinted  from  the 
Eclectic  Review  for  June,  July,  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  1309.  To  which  are  prefixed,  Ob« 
servations  on  the  Controversy  between  the 
Puritans  and  the  £stnbli.<;hed  Church.  8vo. 
Is.  6d.  ’ 

Tales  of  Yore :  chiefly  translated  from 
the  works  of  Wieland,  Tressan,  ilSnni, 
Meissner,  I.iesage,  Florian,  Petit,  Do  |a 
Croix,  &c.  3  vols.  12mo.  15s« 

Pendch  i  Attar ;  the  Counsels  of  Attar,  tlw 
Persian.  Edited  from  a  .  Persian  Manu¬ 
script,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hindley,  A.  M. 
foolscap  8vo.  7j.  Gd. 

Motives  to  the  Study  of  Hebrew,  19mo, 
Is.  ' 

The  Prose  Works  of  John  Milton ;  con¬ 
taining  his  principal  Political  and  Eeclc- 
siastrcal  Pieces,  with  new  Translations  and 
as  Introdni'tioo,  by  George  Bnmett,  Eiiq^ 
late  of  Ballot  College,  Oxford.  9  vols.‘12ino. 
18s.  '  . 


.  JURISPRUDENCE. 

A  Series  of  Original  Precedents  in  Con- 
i^<^yancing,  with  Practical  Notes;  and  also 
p  Aviations  adapting  each  Precedent  to  the 
J  Oit  usual  circumstances  of  Title.  By 
tnarles  Barton,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Fjiw.— 
^  ^  0*.  V ,  being  a  supplemental  volume^-  with 

i 
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Fables  and  Satires,  with  a  Preface  ho 
the  Esopian  Fable.  By  Sir  Brobke  Booth- 
by,  Bart.  9  vols.  cr.  8vo;  15s. 

Fables  on  Men  and  Manners.  By  Ri¬ 
chard*  Oun)ey»  jon.  Esq.*  19mo.  5s. 

The  Leisure  Hoar  Improved ;  or.  Moral 
Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse,  original 
and  selected,  fo.  cap  Bvo.  is.  • 


96  List  of  JVorliS  rcanihj  piihlishcd. 

An  Acconnt  of  the  several  Life  A.'Siir-  nicivial  and  Aj^rieultural  Tvosonrcc^j 
•nee  Companies,  e^tabiifhetl  in  Loiulon  :•»  Oijiyat^,  Natural  Hfst/)ry, wltha}.*!. 
containing  a  v-.ew  of  th<‘ir rcR|K*ctive  merits  *  Yo' which  are  added,  Sketches  of  they,, 
and  adT^Lntages.  By  Francis  Baily.  Price  ners  and  Customs  of  the  Mosquito  Itidb; 
Is.  /  f  I  *>  .  preceded  by  a  Jonrunl  of  a  Voyage, 

*  pqETRY,  ^  *  the  Mosqhi to  Shore,  t  By  Capt.  Hendirf^ 

■  _Petnircli‘Tians1aU;d,  ,in.a  Selection  of  of  hi.  Mnje.ty’s  5th '  We.t  India  K.g;®, 
kU  Sonnets  and  Odes,. accompanied  with  byo.  7s. 

Notes  and  the  .  origionl  Italian,  by  the  '  /  ,  travels. 

Translator  oT  Gatollus.  .  Ei^VlIished  wjUi  '  a  Second  Journey. in ^'pain,  intheSrf. 
.•.head  of  Petrarch,  engraved. by  Heath,  ^f.jgop  from  Lisbon,  through  the  vi 

a"  fo  ern  skirts  of  the  Sierra  Mor.  na,  to.Sevi 

Of  K.chard:Heber,  -Lsq.  6vo.  10s.  6d.  ,  .  cordova,  Granada,  Malaga,  and  Gibrah; 

.  ,  •  TMEor/jGY.  thence  to  Tetmin  and  Tangiers;  i; 

The  Religions  World  -displayed  ;  or,  A  plates,  containing  twenty-four  Figures, 
View  of  the  Four  Grand  Systems  of  Re-  .lustrative  of  the  Costume  and  Maonm 
ligion:  Judaism,  Paganism,  Christianity,  the  .Inhabitarits  of  several  Of  the  Spaiy 
.fdohcuninediam,  nnd  of^the 'Various  exist-  Provinces.  By  Robert  Semple.  8vo.  81. 
.■iogi’Dcnoounations,  Sects,  and  Parties  in  Continental  Excursions;  or,  l  ours  g 
*^e,  Chrigt4an 'Woidd.  To  which  is  sub-  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany, 
jpjn^,  a  View  of -Deism  and  Atheism.  By  1782,  1787,  and  1789.  With  a  I)4r 
^tbe  Rev.  ^Robert  '  Adam,  B.  A*  Oxford,  lion  of  Paris,  and  the  Glaciers  of  Siii 
^Miniiter  of 'the  .Episcopal  .Congregation,  To  this  are  added.  Observations  on  1 
►  Blackfriar’i  Wynd,  EdinbiuTh  ;  and  Chap-  Dispositions  of  the  French  previous  toi 
lain  to.  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of^Kellie.  ^-volution.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  FenDii 
.^VoU.  8>ro.  lL‘lls.  bd..  ‘too,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Thorley,  Hg 

,  Cktaplain  to  Edward,  T.ord  Ellhnboroni 

^  topografhy.  'late  Fellow  of  Clave  Hall,  Cauibnd 

An  of  the  British  Settlement  of  '  2  vols.  8vo,  15s. 

Honduras;,  being  a  Brief  View-  of  its  Com- 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


.  •‘tWe  legret  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 'the. plan  of  this  Publication,  to  insert^ 
Cliflthns  Gregory’s,  reply  to  ^hc  second  attack,  inade  uppn  him  by  the  Edinburgh  s 
ethers, *^111  wbieh^he  has  a- second  time  convicted  them  of. deliberate  falsehood)  s 
•satisfactorily  vir.dipattd  bis  character  from,  their  misrepresentations.  -  . 

The  Letter  from  the. Author  of  a  Work  intitled  “The  Assassin  of  St;  Glenroy,”’ 
*  '  ’  .  .  .  r  . 

of  such  a  nature  as  to  demand  acknowledgement ;  but  an  examination  of  that 

.  is  precluded  (byiignr  established 'regulations.  ✓ 

’  '  .Wa)it  of  room  has  rendered  it  necqssap}’’  in.Uiis  Number. to,  omit  one  or  twoi 
r  tides ‘which  it  was  ^  Intended  to  include.  Critiques  on  Laborde^s  ^Vktv  qf  Spain,  ^ 
•  Pforh  of  Sadrf  Pccrsqn’s  ^Di^orfadon  on  ike  Propa;^adon  of  Ckruliwli^  in  ik 
Jloberton  on  .^Udical  Police y  &c.  &c..  may  be  expected  in  the  Number  for  reW 


